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PREFACE 


The African scene is constantly changing so that frequently it is 
necessary to take a good look at the passing events if one is to be 
properly informed at any given time. Windows On Africa bring into 
a sharp focus a number of the situations and problems of African 
people in several parts of the subsaharan area of the continent. The 
material is presented by African and Western writers each of whom 
has had many years of working experience in Africa. The authors 
represent seven African countries and nine different Protestant de¬ 
nominations. The concerns dealt with in the book are present through¬ 
out Africa. They are of such a basic nature that they will have a wide 
appeal to people interested in Africa. The issues with which the 
writers deal are those with which the churches, other voluntary agen¬ 
cies and the Governments of Africa will have to struggle for many 
years to come. 

One might expect the sight from the first Window to be a panoramic 
one and even superficial at that. Instead, “The Search Within” directs 
one immediately to some of the internal problems of Africa—prob¬ 
lems which are likely to prove the most crucial to the well being of 
the people in this decade. They are problems with which African 
people themselves will have to wrestle and overcome if they are to 
be free from the ruinous effects that will result. The burdens of this 
essay are nepotism , tribalism and corruption . Great importance is at¬ 
tached to this view of the problems because it comes from an African 
who has grown up in the African culture. The author has worked 
among the people whom he would call to this diligent search and 
immediate correction. 

We move to the next Window to find that something new has come 
into one’s sight. Yet as one looks longer and more intently he sees 
in “The Church Suited to Home Needs” that the “new” has emerged 
from the “old”; that African people have been selective in their re¬ 
ceiving as they fashion a way of life out of the changing society which 
they feel is peculiarly suited to their modes of thought and their 
characteristic responses. The “new” (their own church) gives them 
a sense of personal achievement performed in freedom and becoming 
a product of their unique creativity. 

Next one’s eyes fall upon an open door and as if by surprise one 
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wonders if in “Missionary to Cattle People” he is really seeing what 
unfolds within and back of that narrow opening. The agent for this 
changing drama proves to be “the right man in the right place at the 
right time.” He is an African (Kikuyu) working with another people 
(Maasai)—a people who are in readiness for his artful lead, his mean¬ 
ingful word, his enthusiastic approach and his convincing demon¬ 
stration. The stage widens; the actors multiply; the plot deepens until 
all of the life of the people is encompassed in the loving service of 
this one man plus the service of all of the others who voluntarily have 
chosen the same path. 

“Ethno-linguistic Worlds” is an especially informative portion of 
the view from The Windows , for the person newly come to an under¬ 
standing of African life. The “worlds” referred to are basic social 
units with which all persons must reckon if they wish either to study 
Africa today or to endeavor to assist Africa in any of the stages of 
development. Lying back of modern actions and reactions are the 
mores, folk-ways and traditions of these linguistic worlds. 

From the Window “Protestantism: A Tribal Religion” one catches 
sight of single ethnic groups of people receiving the undivided at¬ 
tention of separate religious agencies that had come to introduce them 
to the Christian faith, to assist them in education and medical care. 
The bearers of the new religion had not only brought new ways of 
life from abroad but also by their work in the language units and by 
their methods of propagation helped to maintain the traditional cul¬ 
tures. One sees the African people enjoying freedom in religious 
matters to develop church life as their own tastes dictate. One dis¬ 
covers that the responses of the people were community decisions 
according to the African pattern. 

As one looks out the Window “Helping Eyes that See; to See” one 
is started to see that there are so many persons who “having eyes 
that see; see not.” Of course the people of Africa see so much of their 
own world of nature—and they have observed it so well that many 
of its secrets are known to them; they see their social world too, with 
very penetrating eyes so that they are able to develop a high degree 
of maturity in the fashioning of social relationships. However, there 
is an entirely new world that is developing in their midst that they 
cannot see. It is the world of knowledge and communication from 
the printed page, the world of the written languages of the world 
with all of the knowledge they contain. This view from the window 
not only informs one of the tremendous task of helping people to 
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read and write, but it offers a way out of the sightless world for 
millions of Africans—a way for people who see to help their brothers 
who cannot see. 

Most of the persons taking a look through the Window “From Illness 
to Health” will exclaim at first that this is a view with which they are 
quite familiar. However, with a more studied look they will soon 
discover that new understandings of medical problems have been dis¬ 
cerned, such as “the effectiveness of various traditional cures and prac¬ 
titioners”; that new approaches are being made, such as “placing the 
Christian corporate fellowship directly in the path of ill-health in all 
of its forms.” This is the kind of an assessment with which the local 
agency or the national health service must begin its planning for better 
programs of health for the care that each individual in the areas 
deserves. 

Suddenly a new person comes into the path of one’s sight through 
the Window “The Stranger within the Gates.” He is different for he 
is from another country; he is alone, fearful and in want. A continued 
look tells one that there are many such Africans—hundreds, thousands, 
even millions of them—homeless, destitute and seeking someone who 
cares; seeking some place where home and family life may be enjoyed 
again. The sight is saddening and disturbing for it is in great contrast 
to the situation in which the viewer finds himself—in comfort and 
pleasant surroundings. One leaves the Window with haunting questions 
running through his mind: who cares; who will be responsible; who 
will give the food to the hungry, the cup to the thirsty; who will 
clothe the naked, give aid to the sick, take the stranger in, visit the 
imprisoned, and release the captives ? Will it be done by me as unto 
the One who gave His all? 

The scene changes and one finds from the Window “Toward One 
People” his eyes slowly focusing upon a spot in the capitol city of a 
country. There the throngs of people move to and fro—throngs from 
the north and south, east and west-Africans all. They are living 
together for good or ill in the struggle for a livelihood. In their 
religious lives they separate into religious communities of several 
kinds—some very mixed .with persons of several tribal groups, some 
only partly mixed with one dominant group and some not mixed at 
all. It is from this window that one begins to understand how these 
people relate themselves to each other. One learns about the attitudes 
of superiority which keep these people apart; one sees beneath the 
surface those differences that keep strangers from becoming friends; 
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one sees in the daily round those resentments and frustrations which 
become the ferment for violent conflict. One also can see that there 
are things that can be done about it; that there are things that are 
being done to improve conditions; that there is a strong undercurrent 
of desire to be truly “one people.” 

One cannot pass by the Window “Being There for Others” if any 
human kindness is left within him. Here a new way of treating the 
sick is made clear, namely, that every religious community should “be 
there for others” and that this motto should be a dominating factor 
in its life. In other words, the healing community should be concerned 
with man in his total situation. This is a realistic report dealing with 
the problems of health in the total context of African society and one 
that is applicable to evere area of the continent. The plea is to have 
people see the malnourished child in terms of all of the factors operat¬ 
ing for and against his best health. Herein is a new philosophy for 
both the local church and the larger bodies of cooperating agencies 
by which each of them may be aware of the problems and each may 
assume its full share. 

The final view from the Window “A Suffering Church” is one of 
pain and anguish being expressed in increasing measure by one’s 
African brethren at the hands of white men. It is suffering because 
man wants to perform his worst inhumanity to man for the sake of 
his selfishness, his desire for dominance. It is suffering for, to the 
oppressor “might makes right” and the true “right” must be crushed 
to earth. The scene does not pass until the implications of the effect 
of suffering for the Western Christian Church are vividly etched upon 
the mind. The closing lines of the report provide a very fitting close 
to Windows on Africa . “Could it be that American and European 
churches are sick and suffering just because they have sought, and 
seemed to find, effective ways to avoid suffering?” 


Hartford, Connecticut 
February 17, 1970 


Robert T. Parsons 
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A SEARCH FROM WITHIN 

The time has come for Africans and for us Ghanaians, in particular, 
to take a searching look at ourselves in order to understand the pro¬ 
cesses in which we are involved. We must know precisely what we 
believe and how these beliefs influence our behaviour. For it has long 
been aptly said that an unexamined life is not worth living. 

For a long time I have wanted to ask a few questions on matters 
which connect me with my forefathers; the society in which they lived; 
the philosophies which they constructed for themselves; the political 
system they adopted to suit their time and age; the religious beliefs 
they adhered to; and the meaning and motivations underlying their 
existence. In fact, had there been a haphazard, maelstrom-like form of 
thinking in their motives in designing their society we would not have 
names distinctively Ghanaian in this our age. 

At the outset, it must be mentioned that what is discussed here may 
neither be new ideas nor new knowledge to many Ghanaians. All that 
is attempted is to restate the ideas and knowledge for a second critical 
look and orientation. And I write as an African—a Ghanaian—who 
has always had admiration and affection for things African. At the same 
time, because I admire and respect things that are distinctively 
African, I have also a queer tendency to take a critical look at them, 
hence this dialogue! 

In the African society, as in any other society, every human be¬ 
haviour is purposeful. Our forefathers knew this. Before the Western 
societies had devised the theories of psychoanalysis, the Akan adage, 
based on common knowledge and understanding of human beings 
aptly said, “Biribi ankaka papa a nkye papa annye kyerere.” Literally, 
it means, “if nothing had touched the mat, that mat would not have 
made a noise.” In essence this adage simply means that causes have 
effects and consequently motives have influences. 

In this chapter I intend to pose a few questions which need frank 
and introspective answers from every true Ghanaian. It is likely that 
Ghanaians were happy about the events of February 24, 1966 which 
saw the end of the old regime under Dr. Kwame Nkrumah; but they 
may not have thought deeply into the underlying causes which really 
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produced the situation and eventually led to the overthrow of the old 
regime. Therefore, in order that the people of Ghana might establish 
stable governments in the future there is a need to re-examine closely 
the cultural tenets and the accepted attitudes which so easily provide 
fruitful grounds to destroy our progress as a nation in Africa. 

First, it has been stated by many Ghanaians including some of our 
many outstanding intellectuals, that nepotism became rampant in Ghana 
during NkrumalTs rule. J. S. Annan states that “Nepotism, encour¬ 
aged by the regime (NkrumalTs) grew up in the public service, which 
term includes the civil service, the universities, secondary schools, 
teacher training colleges, and the state owned institutions and 
corporations.” 1 

One would ask the question whether nepotism began its growth in 
Ghana during NkrumalTs regime. (It must be stated right here at this 
point that I am not defending the behaviour of NkrumalTs Govern¬ 
ment anymore than reviewing the achievements and failures of the 
National Liberation Council. This article is concerned with the be¬ 
haviour of Ghanaians as Ghanaians.) Did the cancer of Nepotism start 
from the rule of the old regime, or did it rather become more apparent, 
more visible, and more perceptible when there were no outsiders to 
interfere with our internal affairs? Is Nepotism a new phenomenon in 
Ghana and among Ghanaians as a people? The answer is no. Many 
Ghanaians will justify nepotism and favouritism as just being human 
and practical. It has been part of our lives and obviously will continue 
to play a major and determining factor in the politics of Ghana. 

Now, we may start with the source of our earliest influences—the 
Family—the main source of our nepotism. 

The word family in Ghana can be very misleading to any visitor to 
the country. When we speak of the family in Ghana we do not speak 
only of the father, mother and the children. Rather, we traditionally 
speak of the mother, the children, cousins and all those persons who 
are related to our mother, and sometimes incidentally to the father. 
And this is especially true of the Akans. 

A visitor, if he happens to be a Westerner, is easily confused as to 
the true and real meaning of the word family in Ghana. For his sake it 
must be explained that the family in Ghana is broad and inclusive. 
The father-mother-child concept is relatively insignificant; the rela¬ 
tionships are now not easily understood either by the traditional or 


1 J. S. Annan, Venture , Vol. 18, No. 5, June, 1966. 
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the modern Ghanaian. Nevertheless, we speak of the family as a 
nomenclature to distinguish clan and tribal groupings from individual 
relations. The real concept of the family in Ghana is the consan¬ 
guineous concept in which blood relationship is most effective. In 
other words, the family in Ghana is made up of a group of persons or 
kindred who are closely-related individuals and is descendant of 
persons through the maternal line. Occasionally, this kindred rela¬ 
tionship follows the paternal line. 

The digression in emphasizing the meaning of the family in Ghana 
is to show how this relationship works as a paradoxical good and evil 
to out progress as a nation. On the positive side the lonely Ghanaian, 
in theory , in the present age, is not a rejected individual. He is a re¬ 
sponsible person, and so he is considered as such; he belongs to a 
recognized group of persons who care for his needs and interests; he 
has valuable property in land and materials; he is a “person” in the 
sense that he is connected with his ancestors, to whom he pours li¬ 
bation whenever he drinks and participates in rituals which indicate 
his awareness of the Supreme Being and other lesser gods. He is a 
Ghanaian pure and simple! 

On the negative side, the family in Ghana is pathetic. This is a new 
phenomenon, and it is aggravated by the simple truth that many 
Ghanaians do not like to see the stark facts, even when they are 
conspicuously “giraffe-necked” in front of them. The extent of family 
obligations obstructs our progress . 

The words of Kwame Nkrumah underlie the above statement. In 
his own words, “Our family system actually discourages family heads 
from saving, for the system, in effect, penalizes the man with initiative 
in favour of the lazy and the weak. The indigent members of the family 
live on the more fortunate ones. A praiseworthy and useful practise in 
our past, more or less stagnant society based on subsistence farming, 
it acts today as a break upon ambition and drive. At present, the 
man who makes a reasonable living finds his money eaten up by his 
relatives (and this includes the most extended members reaching to 
the nth degree of relationship), so that he simply cannot meet his 
personal obligations, let alone savings.” 1 Did he speak from hard 
expierence? 

In truth, this break on individual initiative, caused by family rela¬ 
tionships, and its mutual and expected obligations, unleashes untold 


1 Kwame Nkrumah, Africa Must Unite , Heinemann, London, 1963, p. 100. 
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havoc to our progress. It gnaws at our national vitality in greater 
measure. The first damage is evident in the practice of nepotism in 
many of the national corporations and enterprises. Realism and 
justice require that people with qualified knowledge be employed, but 
the fact is that family obligations, pressed by the extended family 
relations, force most of our responsible officials to succumb to this 
kind of national suicide. It is national suicide in that the good of all 
kindred groups are equally jeopardized and threatened when one 
particular kindred group is allowed to utilize the resources of the 
country for its own ends. 

But this is precisely what our traditional, stagnant society practised. 
Our traditional mores regarding success in life is always over-stressed. 
Presently, members of a family are taught by overt and covert methods 
to realize that what matters in our society is first to seek the good of 
one’s family members and nothing else. This may surprise many Gha¬ 
naians who would like to believe that our society is built on communal 
life. Our society is communalistic; that much is true. But when we 
speak of communal existence, we limit it to the extended family 
members alone. The concept of communal life does not include those 
who are not embraced in our large extended family. For this reason, 
when we speak of our contemporary communal existence we fall short 
of the real meaning. We fall short of our goal when we stress our 
traditional concepts of communal life. Our traditional family system is 
concerned with the survival of its immediate or kindred group mem¬ 
bers. After all, it is understood that an amount of self-protection is 
necessary for human survival, but it is often forgotten that the degree 
in which self-protection jeopardises the protection of another person 
ought to be taken into consideration to justify one’s values of self¬ 
protection. Do we know this in Ghana? 

Now, we must understand the causes of nepotism or stop the much- 
talked about interest in democracy by future governments. “It is not 
what you know, but whom you know,” which is and will continue to be 
prevalent in Ghana. We must, therefore, understand the historical 
background for this social evil. 

Historically, our ancestors developed among themselves a strong 
sense of family obligations. Since their society was simple in terms of 
division of labour, and the communities were small in terms of popu¬ 
lation, those who became physically unfit and helpless had to be 
supported by the able-bodied, fortunate family members. The blind, 
the crippled, the diseased and the aged obtained their social security, 
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insurance, and allotments from among the earnings and labors of their 
immediate relatives. Those who were not incapacitated but tried to use 
this social insurance were easily detected and punished. They were 
reproached whenever they were found. In essence, the number of 
those who needed this insurance was not great. This can be seen by the 
lack of converted community or institutional social services, in our 
traditional life. Each family cared for its own dependents. 

While we must be proud of the strong, complicated governmental 
systems handed down through the ages to us, we should also be 
honest enough to admit the inherent weakness in the system of the 
excessive family dependence and obligations we have inherited from 
our ancestors. 

It will be interesting for truth’s sake to have the Sociology Depart¬ 
ments in the universities in Ghana undertake studies of the so-called 
prominent Ghanaians before the old regime, and in the future, to see 
how they got to the positions they held. The results may not be all 
that pleasant and sanctimonous; they will help us to look at ourselves 
more closely and scientifically. 

In other words, these studies will assist Ghanians to understand that 
the factors which encouraged “excessive” nepotism to reach its relative 
high peak during Nkrumah’s regime are still with us; it needs only 
the right climate to blossom! 

Second, it has been stated that many unqualified persons were 
placed in positions of authority, and that through their incompetence 
the running of many corporations and government departments 
suffered. Further allegations have been made that qualifications were 
ignored in making promotions in public and private sectors under 
the old regime. Of course, this has always been true in Ghana. The 
practice of nepotism dealt with above implied that not all “relatives” 
who had to be employed possess the necessary qualifications 1 

It has never been absolutely through qualifications that Ghanaians 
have obtained position in Ghana. We are more concerned about 
presenting our best front to international bodies by which we boost 
our national pride. But at home it’s a question of “family first”. The 
persons who obtained positions of authority which enabled them to 
employ and promote people under the old regime were just following 
the old practice hitherto carried out. Qualifications alone never got 
anyone to the right position in Ghana, before, during, and after the 
old regime. People with money for a healthy dash (tip), assistance and 
influencial backing from prominent Ghanaians and relatives, connec- 
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tions with the old school boys (class mates of one’s schooldays) 
could always get one the type of work one wanted. Of course, a school 
mate with added qualifications has more advantage and has a better 
chance that a non-school mate with equal or even more qualifications. 
A Ghanaian can tell you that this is universal and there is no harm in 
discriminating! (If the person is qualified in the relatives’ point of 
assessment.) What we need in Ghana is to broaden our horizon to 
include others who are not related to us. As long as we are bound by 
the so-called family obligation “to the nth degree,” qualifications will 
always count less. Mr. Bassa-Quansah of Ghana succinctly put the 
problem in his article “The Corrosive Effects of Kinship in National 
Efficiency” when he said. 

To a great extent Ghanaians, and Africans in general form large net¬ 
works of relatives through the extended family system. A man is not 
only a father to his children and a husband to his wife alone, but he is 
also expected, by the norms of our society, to fulfill other duties and 
obligations toward the members of his extended family who include 
not only his own nuclear family but all the affinal relatives of his father 
and mother to the umpteenth generation. The family conscious Ghanaian 
is hence terribly loaded with a proliferation of duties and obligations 
owed to relatives known and unknown who may spring upon and 
demand attention when one is busily performing his official duties. 1 


1 Bassah-Quansah, “The Corrosive Effects of Kinship in National Efficiency,” 
Insight , Vol. 1, No. 3, 1966. 

J. W. Abruquah in “Kinship and National Efficiency,” Insight , Vol. 1, No. 3, 
November, 1966, p. 86 responds to Quansah’s remark regarding kinship and 
national efficiency with these words: 

“We are all aware of the little favours one can do to members of one’s family. 
But unless one is so powerful that one can set at nought the normal machinery of 
government, standing orders, the civil service commission and what-have-you, 
the dangers associated with nepotism remain in the little favours one can do to 
members of one’s family who have little merit. Ghana has never been so primitive 
under any government, that safeguards provided by normal government to 
counter normal nepotism, could not be operated. We have always had one of the 
most efficient civil service administrations in Africa, at least, because there has 
always been the machinery to keep nepotism at the messenger level, if you see 
what I mean. Our higher government employees have largely been selected on 
merit. 

All the blame for our inefficiency must be placed where it is due: squarely on 
the shoulders of the political octopus called the Convention People’s Party. 
Mr. Quansah is right when he says ‘the carry-over of our traditional cultural 
values into our present era of industrialisation is what accounts for the groping 
pace of our industrial programme,’ only if he is not speaking directly against our 
extended family system. He is right if he is thinking of the way a party can become 
a “family” in Africa.” 

The point to note is that nepotism does not remain in the ‘little favours’. And, 
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With this background knowledge few Ghanaians find it an offence 
when they are in a position and have the power to satisfy the require¬ 
ments imposed on them by the cultural norms. Not only does the 
Ghanaian take advantage of helping his relatives to raise his prestige, 
but he is assisted by those who are in a position to prevent him from 
using what is not his personal property or money to assist his relatives. 
The reason is simple: this support is from those who should put a 
brake on him even though they would do the same if and when they 
have the chance and the power! 

The “honest” Ghanaian will find a place in an employment or in¬ 
stitution for his kinsmen or relatives where they can make or earn 
their own living. It is of very little concern,therefore, if the relative 
has no qualifications for the job. On the other hand, the “employee” 
in the public service or corporation will understand the ‘situation 5 
and help him for a favour to do a good turn! 

NLC decree to withdraw 877 scholarships awarded to persons who 
apparently never had qualifications in the first place, and the dismissal 
of twenty-four students who allegedly entered Accra High School 
through “the back door” and had to be sent home, were examples of 
the irrelevance of qualifications in Ghana. 

The questions to be answered here in these two tangible cases are: 
Who opened the back door? And, who approved and processed the 
scholarships ? 

Admission to secondary schools, especially the prestige ones and 
church-related ones, did not depend solely on the merit of the pro¬ 
spective applicant as much as it depended on the influence of the 
applicant’s parents—whether as “Old Boys” or prominent and influ¬ 
ential persons. The position in public life of a prospective candidate’s 
parents, pastors, senior government officials, chiefs, commercial com¬ 
pany managers, usually and in most cases, determined whether a 
candidate could get into a particular school. This behaviour prevailed 
before the old regime, continued to a maximum degree during the 
old regime, and what guarantee do we have that it will not continue 
to exist, no matter what regime comes into operation? It is nothing 
new. Can we change it? 


what constitute little favours ? One in Ghana knows pretty much how cleverly 
government machinery can be set at nought with the help of the efficient civil 
servants in every case. All that is required is to have a relative at the right spot in 
the higher levels of the machinery. It is “the little favours” that grow to bigger 
proportions when the climate becomes favourable. 
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Third, has there been equal treatment and justice in Ghana? Have 
our chiefs, especially paramount chiefs, always abided by the demo¬ 
cratic and impartial tenets inherent in our system? We are not talking 
here about cases dealt with in the British instituted courts; even in 
these have the laywers been faithful to their profession, considering the 
multitude of lawyers we have and who must earn a living somehow? 

There is a need for research into the factors which made the im¬ 
plementation of the Preventive Detention Act easy in Ghana. Apart 
from the necessity of curtailing the harrassment of innocent lives in 
Ashanti, where hundreds of people were killed through inter-party 
politics and the need to prevent outsiders from interfering with the 
affairs of our young country, it became obvious that the reasons for the 
continuation of the existence of that Act in the period immediately 
preceeding the fall of the old regime were not for the security of the 
state but rather for the protection of the booty of our legislators and 
people in power. 

How did our parliamentarians fall, or become victims in this 
“crime”? Were they alone in this “crime”? We were all involved. It 
can be said that this behaviour affects all politicians in Africa these 
days. But in Ghana we value our privilege, positions and salaries more 
than the welfare of the State or others. According to the Report of the 
Commission appointed to enquire into the Kwame Nkrumah proper¬ 
ties, the following statements are made: 

We think we are entitled to credit the Ministers as well as the official 
staff with a knowledge of the Cabinet and Ministers’ Act, 1960, and in 
particular, section 3. 

which provides that “Where any matter is dependent upon the 
decision of the Cabinet, any decision shall be regarded as the decision 
of the Cabinet if a majority of votes of the members present and voting 
is cast in its favour.” 

...We expressed the view in para. 233 of this report that some of the 
Ministers opposed the decision which was eventually arrived at. But 
if they wanted to evade collective responsibility their plain duty was 
to RESIGN. 1 

The point of emphasis here is “their plain duty was to resign.” 
Unfortunately, there is no plain duty in Ghana for people to forfeit 
privilege and salary for the sake and welfare of the people. How did 
the lack of concern for others develop in our society? It is important 


1 Report of Commission of Enquiry into Property Acquisition by Kwame 
Nkrumah, p. 19. 
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that we become aware of this before we attempt to change our 
behaviour. 


The Political Institution 

Our forefathers seemed to be more creative than we have been. We 
are proud of our chieftancy institution and the complicated system 
involved in its administration; the hierarchical position of various 
chiefs and councilors and numerous members of the society and the 
functions they aptly performed for the peaceful running of their 
society. We all know how these systems bewilder the foreigner and the 
fascination they foster, so that we do not have to describe them here. 
The question we have to ask ourselves is this—what additions have 
we made to improve the institutions devised by our forefathers? In 
Ghana, we should consider the period prior to 1950’s. Surely there 
have been numerous changes since some bold attempts were made 
to change our traditional ways of life and institutions after the fifties! 

Politically, the Paramount Chief was considered the Commander-in- 
Chief of the armed forces; he was the supreme religious head of the 
tribe; he was the chief protector of everyone’s welfare and he was the 
supreme judge of the land. While we have only in the recent past 
learned that one of the generally accepted principles of good admi¬ 
nistration is the delegation of authority and power, our forefathers 
knew the principles and practiced them. Though the chief was the 
commander in—chief of the armed forces each community had other 
sub-chiefs to whom the power of administration and authority were 
delegated. The Tofchene , Asafo Baatan and lesser Asafchenefo were all 
given specific duties to perform in times of war. 

The chief linguist was a respected member of the Paramount 
Chiefs’ council. His utterances in public constituted the proclamation 
of the Chief. In fact, every minute segment of the society was under 
control of the chief through his power of delegation and authority. 

This system which had concern for the welfare of the individual was 
excellent for their society and their time when the knowledge of other 
cultures and people was but little. People did not travel much as 
individuals, only when they moved en masse. 

The family was responsible to the clan, the clan to the sub-chief, the 
sub-chief to the Paramount Chief in an ascending, bottom up order. 
The Paramount Chief was supreme, and this supremacy was more 
evident in Ashanti Kings than in any other tribe in Ghana. What the 
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chief decreed, either in council or alone as sometimes happened, was 
the order of the day. But knowing human nature as our forefathers 
did, and what we now seem to overlook is the fact that man can be 
overdosed with power for evil deeds. Consequently, they had built-in 
systems and regulations to check wayward chiefs that might ascend the 
throne. For one thing, provisions were made to allow the population 
to dethrone or destool bad and unpopular chiefs. Nana Kodwo 
Anomako notes “Trivial destoolment cases ought to be discouraged; 
after all the elders and counsellors always stay behind to corrupt the 
next chief! Perhaps a lot of our problems relative to our native (i.e. 
Ghanaian) government machinery, especially bribery and corruption 
might be solved if we learned to eliminate our rulers together with all 
their advisers, political or civic, as the Americans do.” 1 On the other 
hand, the chiefs were provided with avenues whereby they might 
know the feelings and opinions of the public—their subjects—and 
thus acted accordingly. Furthermore, the chieftancy institution was 
protected by the selection of the candidates for the throne from only 
one or two families. 

While it was safe for the chiefs to be selected from one particular 
family and thereby prevent anarchy on the death of a chief, the 
presence of this monarchial system has brought untold hardships to us, 
their descendants. What are some of these hardships? First, it is 
nepotism. Because the chief must come from one particular family 
the society was automatically classified as royal and subject people. 
And, as it always happens, wherever a monarchy system exists, 
certain families and persons try all sorts of manoeuvres and treachery 
to attempt to gain the attention of the chief or king for the benefit of 
their family or children. No matter how hard we try to argue that 
our traditional culture was classless because it was communalistic, we 
truly know inwardly that we had the privileged and the underpriv¬ 
ileged citizens in our society. 

Another is the dash system which has grown into relative bribery in 
our present society. We are finding it difficult to separate dash as a 
present for genuine appreciation of action performed for someone 
from a dash given as a bribe for something to be illegally performed 
for someone. 

How did the dash system begin? We cannot answer this question in 
one sentence! It might have originated as a gesture of sincere appre- 

1 Nana Kodwo Anomako, “Local Government and Chieftancy in Ghana,” 
Insight , Vol. 4, No. 1, 1969, p. 54. 
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ciation toward the chief for genuine service he had performed for his 
people. It might have begun as a gesture to gain the favour of the 
chief by certain families. It might also have started as an attempt to 
bribe the chief to appoint some persons and their immediate relatives 
to specific positions in the administration of the society. In whatever 
way and for whatever reasons the dash system was commenced, it is 
now evident that we have corrupted the system, giving the benefit of 
the doubt to our forefathers for their motives. 

But the system of monarchy, inherent in our chieftancy system, was 
responsible for some members wanting to gain the favours of the 
chief. 

Third is the complacency on the part of the so-called royal families 
to educate the potential chiefs for the rule of the people. Only in a 
very few isolated instances did we have potential candidates given 
relevant education for eventual rule of the society. In many instances, 
however, the electors chose the candidate who was considered to be 
tactful, intelligent and respectable. The point is that in the absence of 
such native ability on the part of the potential candidates, some chiefs 
come to the stools ill-prepared for their duties. And in order to main¬ 
tain their control and cover up their weaknesses they had to connive 
with opportunists in the community. 1 As we mentioned earlier, the 
system worked well for their age, but it began to burst at the seams 
until we entered the Nkrumah era of radical changes. We all know how 
the chiefs consolidated their positions by making it illegal for the 
people to destool them once the chief was recognized by the colonial 
government. Once the only means of deposing of a bad chief was taken 
away from the people, the complacency on the part of the chiefs 
regarding their duties to the people became apparent. 

Now, let us go back one step and analyze how our Political System 
differs from that of our forefathers and where it is similar. Earlier, we 
mentioned that the presence of monarchical system automatically 
placed people in our society into classes of privileged and underpriv¬ 
ileged. The point to bear in mind is how a monarchy creates categories 
of classes. First, some people automatically become royal and priv¬ 
ileged in the consumption of public service. Second, some families or 
groups of people become permanent in public office, and sometimes 
use that office for good or evil. Third, these families use their priv- 


1 Ibid., p. 54. 
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ileges to educate their children who replace them in the offices when 
the parents leave the ative scene of politics. And because of their wide 
and entrenched associations in public life, they are able to “fix” their 
relatives and children in responsible, public offices with all their 
relevant rewards. Though the monarchy existed in limited areas at the 
time of our forefathers, yet it became evident that we substituted mere 
names but with greater grip—the one party system. Today, the 
opposition party is so hampered in its role that “democracy” becomes 
a joke. Our forefathers could dispose of a particular bad chief who did 
not do the wishes of the people. Could we dispose of our political 
representatives when they failed to do our wishes? Do we have the 
means whereby we can make our resentment felt and heard without 
reprisal and fear of punishment? Our forefathers provided the people 
with the means by which the people could make their feelings known. 
For example, in my hometown, Anomabu, there is a period—a 
festival of drumming known as “Bonkutu” or “Bontugu”—during 
which time people can vent their feelings against the chief and any 
responsible public official who is not performing his work well. This 
venting of feelings could be done through songs or actions; and, no 
one is punished for making his grievances known. The chief and most 
of the public officials send out their scouts to cover what may be siad 
against them so that they may correct their mistakes and acts of om- 
mission. Can we do this to our future political representatives without 
punishment, intimidation, dismissal from jobs and detention? 

The foregoing points are the reasons why our ministers, official 
staff, parliamentarians, lecturers and people “who matter” would not, 
during the old regime, resign from their jobs to dramatize their op¬ 
position to any policy which they knew was inimical for the welfare 
of the people in Ghana. 

This behaviour of “going along,” irrespective of the consequence, 
with policies to be formulated are/were designed, the people of Ghana 
has not changed in the least. Our parliamentarians would not resign 
because they would lose their salaries and allowances, lose their 
privileged positions which ensured an open door for their relatives 
and children, lose the chance to provide the best education to their 
children overseas as has been the custom of influential persons and 
chiefs in Ghana. They would not resign because they did not like to 
leave parliament and thus allow opposition members to contest elec¬ 
tions which might force the parliamentarians to lose every privileged 
position. In other words, the parliamentarians and those who served 
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with them wanted and/or practised the old chieftancy-monarchical 
system with its privileges mentioned earlier. 

Before we point perpetual accusing fingers at the former parliamen¬ 
tarians let us wait and see how our future parliamentarians behave. 
This leads us to another behaviour which we have, and at which we 
must take a critical look. 

Are Ghanaians perceptive to different points of view, and have they 
ever entertained opposing groups which did not support the majority 
ideas and programmes? This may not be a peculiarity of Ghanaians, 
but of all of us Africans. And will there be a time when the opposition 
will have a responsible place in Ghana? Did the old regime behave 
contrary to the behaviour of an average Ghanaian? Before you 
respond, let us note what a recognised historian, who worked in 
Ghana for many years, and has written its history, has to say on how 
we view the opposition: 

Africans (Ghanaians) dislike our mechanical European fashion of 
counting heads, and then doing what the 51 want and the 49 don't 
want. They are prepared to incur further delay so as to obtain a unanimous 
decision. When a question is being discussed, and it is clear that one 
view has a majority, the supporters of the minority view come over in 
threes and fours to join the majority until there is only a tiny core of 
dissidents left. At that point, the chief announces “the sense of the 
meeting," and the remaining few are expected to swing whole¬ 
heartedly behind the majority, not merely in grudging acquiescence, 
but in active and hearty support. To remain stubbornly hostile would be 
regarded as akin to treason. This tradition is very strong, and it in¬ 
fluences modern politics. 1 

This attitude prevailed during the old regime; will it continue in the 
next and if not, why? Our historian says: “Of the thirty-two opposition 
members elected to the Ghana parliament in 1956, seventeen had 
crossed the floor and joined the government by the end of I960.” 
Were these opposition members acting in accordance with our “cus¬ 
tom” of ‘coming over in threes and fours’? If they came over for fear 
of personal safety, security of job, salary, etc., is there any assurance 
that this will not happen to future parliamentarians in Ghana (and 
African politicians)? 2 

Courage in standing firmly behind what we know to be right is 
lacking in Ghana. 

1 W. E. F. Ward, “Tribalism in Ghana,” Venture, Vol. 18, No. 5, June, 1966, 
p. 23. 

2 Ibid., p. 23. 
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It is said now that it was dangerous during the old regime to speak 
out on controversial issues. Granted, that every parliamentarian had 
the opportunity to air his views in the House of Parliament. The fact 
was the parliamentarian would lose his seat and might subsequently 
end up in detention, and this not many parliamentarians were prepared 
to do. When S. I. Iddrussi became vocal and pointed out the plight of 
the suffering masses, it was his fellow parliamentarians with the help 
of the Central Committee of the Party who instigated his removal 
from the House. 

There is no doubt that “Coersive Powers” do exist in our society; 
our people fail to stand (on their feet) by their convictions and suffer 
the consequences. 1 In this manner, it is not meant that any person 
should stand up and shout; we have responsible people whose status, 
position and education require them to point out when the society’s 
leaders are on the wrong path. But most of those in whom the people 
placed their confidence failed them. As Professor Ofosu-Appiah, 
Director of Encyclopaedia Africana has clearly stated, “One of the 
greatest blots on Ghana was the way in which politicians and uni¬ 
versity men helped ruin the country during the Nkrumah regime and 
promptly turned round after the overthrow of the tyrant.” 2 In many 
ways, the promptness with which the politicians and our supposed 
‘defenders of truth’ in the university changed sides, that is, crossed the 
carpet to be on the winning and powerful side indicates how we as 
Ghanaians fail to hear the other side of the case, and are not prepared 
to allow the other fellow to differ from us. And unless we Ghanaians 
take a critical look at ourselves and correct some of our attitudes, we 
will continue to blame whatever leader we get, who after all will be 
one man and a fellow Ghanaian coming from the same cultural back¬ 
ground. As Svetlana Stalin when telling of the atrocities which hap¬ 
pened during her fathers rule says, her father was not solely respon¬ 
sible for those horrible things in Russia; but many other people in the 
Central Committee of the Party were also responsible for them killing 
people; it was the responsibility of the Party as a whole. So it was in 
Ghana. 

We in Ghana like to be admired. This of course, is human nature 
everywhere. But the degree and the extent to which we will go to 
secure this admiration has no limit. Furthermore, we are unable to 

1 Professor Ofosu-Appiah, “Let Us Face the Challenge, “Sunday Mirror , March 
26,1969, p. 7. 

* Ibid., p. 7. 
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challenge an older person’s views when we know that his ideas are 
not the best at the moment. This happens to most of our so-called 
‘honor degree graduates’ and illiterates alike. In other words we 
‘cross the floor’ even when we know that what is being done and said 
on the other side ‘of the floor’ is wrong. How can we change? One of 
the men from within, Professor Ofosu-Appiah says, “an intellectual 
revolution can only succeed if men and women in Ghana will learn the 
give-and-take of argument and controversy. Ours is an authoritarian 
society, and we are very fond of power. The man in power expects to 
be set on a pinnicle and worshipped, so he must issue edicts to suppress 
criticism. We tend to see his point, because we feel that when we get 
to his position we shall repeat his performance.” 1 So long as we are 
not receptive to opposing views we will not allow others to challenge 
us. Stringent laws will be enacted to supress opposition no matter 
what type of governments we create for ourselves. 

One of the most interesting facts about us Ghanaians is that we are 
very religious. Though we are considered as a religious people, the 
best term that can be employed for ourselves is Religionists. We are 
religionists in that we do obeisance to all types of supernatural powers. 
Our lives are lived in perpetual fear of uncertainty, fear that someone 
is planning against us, that someone hates us and therefore, is after 
us. To forestall any harms that might be done to us by an unknown 
evil god, juju or witch, we sometimes employ a private Malam (Mus¬ 
lim clergyman and medicine man), if we have the money; sometimes 
we maintain private living quarters for someone to protect us at all 
times. If our money is not that much we seek the assistance of the 
“jujuman” 2 who will decide many ways in which we can protect 
ourselves against evil-doers. One thing, however, is that the “jujumen” 
fail to tell us that most of the time we are evil-doers against ourselves. 

Quite often strangers confuse the profession of herbalism with 
“juju” divination and witchcraft. An herbalist is merely a man or 
woman who is knowledgeable of medicine and the clinical treatments 
of ailments. However, if he wants his trade to prosper, he would be 
wiser to learn how to practice Divination. As a type of psychiatry, 
through this divination the herbalist can gain more clients. Thus, one 
can be a simple herbalist or a combined practitioner of herbalism and 

1 Ibid., p. 7. 

2 Jujuman—a priest or manipulator of a magical/religious power attributed to 
certain objects and believed to assist people in their physical, social political and 
religious problems. 
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divination through juju practice. Witches 1 are only able to work 
against members of the same clan. That is, no witch from another clan 
can do any damage to the person, property or relatives from the other 
clan. It is possible, it is believed, that a witch from one’s own clan seals 
the soul of a member of the clan to the witches of the person, property 
and soul of one’s clan members. It is a common belief that a witch 
from the husband’s family cannot touch his child. The witch must be 
one from the maternal lineage. This particular belief creates dishar¬ 
mony between the husband’s relatives and the wife’s when the 
children involved in this husband/wife relationship die at birth or in 
early infancy. There are cases, known to every Ghanaian, where divor¬ 
ces occur because the grandmother or aunt of the wife, “is supposed” 
through divination, to have killed her own grand-children by means of 
witchcraft. 

It may surprise the reader, if he is a stranger, to know that such 
beliefs mentioned in connection with witchcraft are common beliefs 
among the traditionalist and the Christian, the illiterate and the literate 
members of Ghana society! 

Weary in mind, bruised in spirit, the Ghanaian is constantly seeking 
protection against the evil machination of the jujuman, evil gods, evil 
ancestors, and witches from within the family. And so we forget to 
look within ourselves to find that we may be the evil doers against 
ourselves. We tend to view the world pessimistically melancholically. 
We cover this up by our constant participation in numerous festivals 
for we believe that life is short and precarious and we must, therefore, 
enjoy ourselves while we have the time and life. There are many 
reasons—explicit ones—that we give for participating in many of our 
festivals, but the implicit ones are only known to us. 

Where is God, the Supreme Being, in our day-to-day activities? 
We push Him further away from our lives. He is not quick to punish 
us nor is He seeking our downfall. However, we believe that without 
the permission of God, no evil can harm us. This recognition is 
expressed in the Akan adage that “Onyama Ennkum wo a obiara 
nnyitum nkum wo.” Literally, it means, “if God does not kill you, no 
one else could,” but still we do not blame Him when evil befalls us! 

Because we push God further away from our day-to-day activities. 


1 Witch—a man or woman accused of nocturnal preying on human souls, or a 
self accused man or woman who experiences frustration or resentment that turns 
to reactive depression. (See The Primal Vision, Taylor, p. 191 for detailed treat¬ 
ment of this subject.) 
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we find it difficult to be religious either in Christian faith or according 
to the Muslim religion. If we are Christian or Muslim, we Ghanaians 
seek the immediate protection through other media. For Muslims, the 
Malam is the mediator through whom diverse talismans are prepared 
for protection. Parchments of verses taken from the Koran are 
encased in leather packets which may be worn around the waist, arms 
or placed inside, above the door leading to the house, or attached to 
personal property. Where major crises do occur to a Muslim, the first 
thing he will do is to seek from a reputable malam the cause of the 
crisis beside his praying to Allah. 

For the Christian, we must separate the Roman Catholics from the 
Protestants for various reasons. The Catholics have immediate pro¬ 
tection, so they believe, by wearing various crosses around their 
necks. This wearing of crosses serves similar purposes for which the 
Muslim wears the talisman. Likewise the pagan Ghanaian wears juju 
around the waist, arm or neck for immediate protection. The Pro¬ 
testant has but two choices since his religion does not provide him 
with tangible symbols for immediate protection. To solve this 
problem, the Protestant either has to call on a Malam to provide him 
talisman or approach the jujuman for juju. Since these two methods go 
against his public pronouncement of beliefs in Christian faith, he 
must operate under cover. 1 

One significant example of this: When palm-oil soup is to be sent, 
uncovered, across a street where it will be eaten, one should put into 
the soup a piece of charcoal to prevent evil spirits from touching the 
soup. This is performed by Christians and pagans alike. It may be 
argued that not everybody does this. The point is that the belief is 
understood and recognized by everyone as legitimate even where we 
do not practice it ourselves. (The belief is accepted in the same manner 
as we recognize the pouring of libation whatever our individual 
thinking may be on this subject.) The question to be asked is: Why 
must we have immediate protection? The answer is simple and com¬ 
plex at the same time. It is simple because we do not like to accept re¬ 
sponsibility for our actions. We believe that there is someone after 
us all the time, and we must therefore do something to ward him off. 
It is complex because as human beings we want to know how and why 
things happen. This has been the basic problem of all peoples. This is 
manifested in the achievement of science and technology as well as 


1 Dr. Margaret Field, Search for Security, Faber and Faber, London, 1960. 


Parsons, Windows on Africa 
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in the development of types of religions in the world. Man’s quest to 
know why has led him to devise different ways to answer some of his 
questions. The degree to which we in Ghana answer both the simple 
and complex makes the difference. 

A majority of the people of the different faiths whether Christian, 
Muslim or Traditionalist do not behave differently from the others. In 
politics they all act in the same way. They expect to enrich themselves 
as quickly as they can. In the words of Professor Ofosu-Appiah, 
“they expect to enrich themselves, but do not wish to be relieved of 
the loot. They imprison others without trial, but expect to be given a 
fair trial.” 1 In short, lack of integrity is the great impediment to our 
national progress. Politics in our country is considered dirty, and 
people through long experience have come to the conclusion that it 
does not demand honesty. Politics in Ghana is not a new phenomenon. 
Chieftancy in Ghana is rife with intrigues, and shrewdness. 

A return to “Civilian Rule” is not as problematic a question as “who 
will be-our future parliamentarians?” Where will they come from? 
Ghana has the men qualified enough to design on paper a constitution 
as good as any other country can dream of drawing up for itself. 
After all, we have lawyers by the dozens who can twist and untwist the 
laws to suit any occasion; and herein lies our problem I It is said that 
Ghanaians now need political education which will help them prevent 
a second “Old Regime,” or another Nkrumah Regime. I hope we are 
right. As Afari Gyan and Boakye Djan have stated, “Ghanaian political 
problems stem from our over preparedness to embrace new slogans, 
our readiness to sing the master’s voice, our enthusiasm to grab from 
wherever there happens to be plenty, and our love of double-standard, 
one for ourselves and one for the people. Ghana’s political troubles 
stem from a more fundamental root than lack of political consciousness. 
They are ethical.” 2 

A Ghanaian woman lawyer says that corruption, like cancer has 
eaten deep into the fabric of our society, and must be ruthlessly 
eliminated, so that Ghanaians can once more breathe the air of freedom 
and justice. But what our lawyer forgets is that where you have un¬ 
principled sets of citizens you will get a state that resembles a group of 
pirates. And our society has been like that all these years, and there is 
little evidence that we have learned from our mistakes. On April 10, 

1 Professor Appiah, op. cit., p. 7. 

2 Afari-Gyan and Boake Djan, “Political Education—How far Should It Be 
Carried Out?,” Ghanaian Times , April 24,1967, p. 7. 
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1969, the East African Standard in its editorial regarding anti-cor¬ 
ruption crusade in Ghana stated: 

The tide is running strongly against corruption in Ghana, especially 
after the appalling events of the period when Dr. Nkrumah so shocked 
and disappointed the nation, only to be repeated by Lt. Gen. An- 
krah... 1 

The crux of the problem is- have we changed? We still do not feel 
for the suffering of our fellowmen. We have churches and churchmen 
whose moral outlook is not different from a Muslim or a pagan when 
it comes to money, power, prestige and greed. 

Our womenfolk are no help in changing the integrity of our menl 
The power of our women is found in every strata of our society, it is 
in economics, in the churches, in all social organizations, and es¬ 
pecially in politics. A reading of the reports on the various Commis¬ 
sions set up by the nlc will indicate how our women—wives of 
prominent men and women in higher places used their influence to 
bring down responsible men through greed. Have the women 
changed? 

It was not the illiterate masses who introduced the hiring for the 
thugs to beat up political opponents, it was not the uneducated who 
interpreted the laws of the former regime which are now considered 
obnoxious. Gyan and Djan state, and one should note their words that, 
“Judiciary must be educated so that political considerations do not 
influence legal judgment. The chiefs must be educated not to beat 
gong-gongs to command the whole towns and villages to vote this or 
that party. The politicians must be educated not to hire thugs to 
terrorise their opponents.” 2 Ghanaians—the rich, the intellectual, the 
lawyer, the Senior civil servant, the chief right down to junior civil 
servant lack integrity. Politically, the Ghanaian is a devoted false 
advisor, not because he is over conscious of the many opportunities 
and gains which political affiliations (and political considerations by 
the judiciary) can bring. 

Let me reiterate that all that is said in this chapter is an attempt to 
remind ourselves that the fault is with us, and nobody else. And until 
we realize that our society is decadent, that we require men and women 
with integrity regardless of intellectual book knowledge, that we need 
men and women who can defend the truth rather than their salaries 


1 East African Standard, Editorial, April 10, 1969. 

2 Afari-Gyan and Boake Djan, op. cit., p. 7. 
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and positions—now and in the near future—that we need men who 
can resign when it is clear that their action will be interpreted as 
‘aiders and abettors’ contrary to their personal gains, that no amount 
of Oxford/Cambridge education or Harvard/Yale education is an 
assurance that a man has integrity to rule. Nana Anomako echoes this 
belief in these words: 

In a country rife with perfidy, iniquity, selfish egocentricity and 
greed (these are now considered normal, if not ‘virtuous’ in some cir¬ 
cles) it would be stupid and even suicidal to rely on one person, or a 
party chanting the most liberal philosophies, to decide what services 
the local authorities should perform as of right and which ones they 
should get through prayer and coaxing. 1 

It can be quickly argued, and we are adept in this in Ghana, that 
what is mentioned above is human wekaness everywhere, and that it 
is not uniquely in Ghana. That is our usual excuse. Because of this 
argument, I intend at some future date to analyse the malaise which is 
affecting us as Africans in general. We have become victims of our 
own making and have opened the way to our own destruction and 
ridicule. 

Condemnation is a commodity which is rarely equally apportioned, 
but we, the masses in Ghana, encourage our own downfall. Wecontineu 
an old behaviour in many significant ways—by demanding death 
sentences for people suspected of an offence, demonstrating and 
celebrating when the issues are not even clear, over-praising people in 
power, condemning people who give different views on important 
matters. 

Let us look at ourselves critically; we lack integrity—all of us. How 
can we change our behaviour and save our Nation—that’s the 
problem! 


1 Nana Kodwo Anomako, op. cit., p. 51. 
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THE CHURCH SUITED TO HOME NEEDS 

Scattered over the flat tops of tall savanna-covered hills, cut by 
quickdescending valleys of thick, tropical marsh-type vegetation and 
streams, is the rapidly expanding city of Luluabourg with a population 
of more than 300,00c) 1 . The city is divided by the valleys into nine 
“communes” and annexed zones. 

Older missionaries say that in 1940 Luluabourg was hardly more 
than one of the ordinary train stops between Port Francqui and 
Katanga’s Lubumbashi (then known as Elisabethville). However, 
receiving European products from the north and South African pro¬ 
ducts from the south, the city quickly grew into a strong commercial 
center with quite a number of wholesale ware houses. Luluabourg is, 
and has been, the capital of the province of West Kasai and has be¬ 
come one of the important administrative centers of the Congo. 

The two dominant established churches of Luluabourg are the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Presbyterian Church in the Congo 
(“Eglise Presbyterienne au Congo”, a work begun by the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.). 2 Research seems to show that 44.5 percent of the 
population of Luluabourgh is Catholic, 35.8 percent is Protes¬ 
tant (of established churches, almost totally Presbyterian), and 19.7 
percent 3 is composed of African independent and separated churches 4 . 


1 In 1958 Luluabourg was reported to be the fifth largest city in the Congo, with 
a population of 59,535. See Belgian Congo and Ruanda Urundi Information and 
Public Relations Office, Belgian Congo, Vol. II (Brussels: Information and Public 
Relations office 1960). In 1968 the population figure for 1966-1967 was given as 
413,603; see Bureau des Statistiques et d’Etat-Civil, “Statistique de la Population 
de la Ville de Luluabourg, 1966-1967, Luluabourg, 1967. (Mimeographed.) In 
1969 a higher figure for 1967 was given as 464,246, but a lower figure of 291,144 
was given as of October, 1968 (which may indicate that the census was not 
completed). See Andre William Ntikala-E-Ibole Muludiki, “Rapport Annuel 
Exercise 1968, Republique democratique du Congo, Province du Kasai Occiden¬ 
tal,” Luluabourg 1960. (Mimeographed.) 

2 The American Presbyterian Congo Mission had had one of the largest Prot¬ 
estant missionary forces in the Congo; the number in 1956 was 160 missionaries. 
At present the number is about one-half of this. 

3 In some densely populated central sections this figure reaches 32 per cent. 

4 The term “African independent churches” is commonly used to describe those 
churches formed and organized through the special efforts of an African or 
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Muslims, traditional religious groups and a few uncommitted. 1 

The attention of the reader is here called to the minority religious 
groups in the 19.7 percent section. My own relationships have been 
mainly with two independent churches in the 19.7 percent group, 
though I have also visited and studied some twenty other minority 
religious bodies and churches. 2 

My purpose in this chapter is to examine in general the nature of the 
faith of the believers found in the independent churches of Lulua- 
bourg. The expression of this faith will be briefly surveyed. The 
reasons expressed by the believers and the leaders for the “separated- 
ness” and the problems which seem to accompany it will also be noted. 
Finally, an effort will be made to draw some conclusions as to the 
meaning of this to all who are concerned about the total Christian 
witness in Africa today. 

Strong social pressure from the larger religious bodies is hardly on 
the side of the minority religious groups. They are sometimes objects 
of jest and ridicule. These small religious groups require rigid moral 
behavior with strict doctrines and discipline. They generally remain 
separated and apart from the mass of the people of the “accepted” 
traditional churches. In the past they have often been skeptical of the 


Africans who often claim special revelations or divine callings. These churches 
are self-directing, self supporting and self-propagating. Cf. Bengt G. M. Sundkler, 
Bantu Prophets in South Africa (London: Oxford University Press, 1961), p. 18. 
A few churches are split directly from mission-established churches and thus might 
be regarded as schismatic or “separated churches”. By “established churches” is 
meant those churches founded by churches and missions of the West, mainly 
Roman Catholic and Protestant. These latter had substantial funds and personnel 
to firmly establish a relatively permanent and continuing work. At present these 
have become, or are becoming, the officially recognized African church of this or 
that Christian body. 

1 These percentages are based on three random samples in all of the various 
sections of the city; 987 people were involved. 

2 We cannot examine here all of the various churches and religious groups of 
Luluabourg, some of which have the following names: The Spiritual Church, The 
Church of the Holy Spirit in Africa, The Church of Our Ancestors, The Church 
of St. Sarah of the Holy Spirit, The Apostolic Faith Church, Kintuadist Church, 
Church of the Mission of the Blacks (of Simon Mpadi), United Church of the Holy 
Spirit, Church of the God of Calvary, Church of the Protection of the Truth of 
Christ. The Church Gift of God of Our Ancestors (“People of the White Clay”). 
Some of the groups mentioned participate in a tentative sort of local union known 
as the United Church of Christ in Africa. Almost all of the churches mentioned 
have not received official recognition as church bodies, i.e. they do not have the 
much desired “personalite civile” which is necessary in order to initiate requests for 
subsidization of schools. 
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outsider who wished to learn about them, for they had too often been 
scorned, judged adversely and criticized for their peculiar manner 
of life and teaching. Prior to the independence of Congo, the 
Belgian colonial authorities constantly made investigations of their 
meetings, suspecting subversion or possible rebellion. Whole 
groups of Kimbanguists were exiled from their local villages, 
charges were brought against individual leaders and local adminis¬ 
trators were encouraged to send in reports which were duplicated 
to send to higher governmental officials where they were carefully 
classified. 

The faithful of these religious groups often find it hard to understand 
that an outsider is interested in making an objective study of the 
group. According to the average member the only reason for coming 
to them would be for attaching oneself to the group, or more often, 
as an antagonist in order to argue and refute their teachings, practices 
and manner of life and/or to bring charges against them. 

Two churches stand out sharply in the group of independent 
churches; these are The Church of Jesus Christ on Earth through the 
Prophet Simon Kimbangu, 1 probably numbering around 5.6 percent 
of the population of Luluabourg, and the Church of the Apostles 2 , 
numbering around 6 percent of the population of the city. Neither 
of the two is completely unified for fissiparous groups cluster around 
both. There is, however, a mainstream in each, and the names used 
here refer to the general mainstreams. The scope of this chapter does 
not allow me to enter into the personal, doctrinal and other details 
causing the divisions within these groups. 

I mention “Kimbanguism” in the first place, for Kimbanguism is 
known in all parts of the Congo. Simon Kimbangu the preacher- 
founder, was imprisoned in 1921 after preaching for only about six 
months. He was accused on strange and little known charges and 
sentenced to prison in Elisabethville, some 1500 miles across the 
Congo. He remained in prison until his death in 1951; he never again 
had intimate contact with his own family or followers, a tragedy in 
any land but more so in Africa where kinship ties and social rela¬ 
tionships are so deep and meaningful. Many of his relatives and 
thousands of his followers were exiled to distant villages in remote 


1 Officially, “L’figlise de Jesus Christ sur la Terre par le proph&te Simon 
Kimbangu,” abbreviated EJCSK, and in Tshiluba, “Bena Malemba.” 

2 Known as “L’figlise Apostolique,” and in Tshiluba. “Bapostolo.” 
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areas of the Congo; they were not allowed to return to the lower 
Congo until shortly before independence. 1 

Mr. Lucian Luntandila, General Secretary of the Kimbanguist 
Church, estimates that the membership is close to three million. In 
1967 the number of members in the capital of Kinshasa alone was 
stated as approximately 147,000. 2 However, being involved with the 
interior life of the community of the faithful, the Kimbanguists have 
not been greatly concerned with detailed statistical reports about their 
numbers. 

Considering the seeking of admittance to the World Council of 
Churches, the Kimbanguists began talks with the WCC in 1966. A 
formal application for membership was registered in June, 1968, and 
in August, 1969 the Central Committee of the WCC approved the 
Kimbanguist Church for full membership in the WCC. Approval for 
admission to the fellowship of the WCC is mainly upon the basis that 
members “confess the Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour according 
to the Scriptures...” A few members of the Central Committee raised 
objections mainly to the effect that the Kimbanguists do not practice 
baptism. The Kimbanguists admit that baptism and communion are 
not presently practiced as in other churches, but they are under study. 
The action of the Central Committee is provisionary; however, unless 
objections from more than one-third of the member churches are 
received within six months, the Kimbanguist Church will be officially 
admitted to the WCC. 

Some people have confused the main body of the Kimbanguists 
with fringe groups such as the Mpadists, or individuals who have at 
times proclaimed Kimbangu as a sort of saviour who replaces Jesus 
Chirst. My relationships with the Kimbanguists at Luluabourg have 
revealed that in this region Simon Kimbangu is regarded as a witness 
and an inspired leader, much as the Presbyterians regard John Calvin; 
the Methodists, John Wesley; the Lutherans, Martin Luther; or the 
Disciples of Christ, Alexander Campbell. Simon Kimbangu is by no 
means regarded as a saviour who would replace Jesus Christ, at least 
among the Kimbangguist churches in luluabourg and, this is the 
position of the official body guided by Mr. Diangienda. 


1 The number of deported persons is stated as 37,000 heads of families. See 
Mary Louise Martin, “Prophetism in the Congo,” Ministry , VIII4 (1968), p. 160. 

2 From an interview with Mr. Joseph Diangienda, Spiritual Head and Legal 
Representative of Kimbanguism, March 1967. Mr. Diangienda is the third son of 
Simon Kimbangu and resides at Kinshasa. 
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The second important minority religious group, the Church of the 
Apostles, the “Bapostolo,” I mention because the number of ad¬ 
herents in Luluabourg is just slightly larger than that of the Kim- 
banguists. Both movements have “prophetic” African leaders in their 
backgrounds. The Bapostolo are not as widespread in the Congo, 
being totally unknown in much of the northern part of Congo. Thus, 
the Bapostolo do not command the national attention as do the 
Kimbanguists. The Bapostolo are of a somewhat different type. 1 

The Church of the Apostles was founded in 1932 in the eastern 
province of Rhodesia 2 by John Maranke (known in Tshiluba as 
“Jean Malangu”). Congolese from the Kasai learned of this new faith 
in and around the copper mines in Katanga, bordering Rhodesia. By 
a special act of the Governor of the Katanga Province, the activities of 
this Church were prohibited after December 30,1956. It then appeared 
that Kasaiens of the Church of the Apostles were returning to the 
Kasai Province. In 1957 the movement began to be more firmly 
established in the Luluabourg area and continued to grow in spite of 
the Belgian’s efforts to find means to eradicate it. 

John Maranke, born in 1912, is believed to have “received the Holy 
Spirit” in 1918. In a special revelation which the “prophet” is believed 
to have had in 1932, the Lord commanded him to establish the Church 
of the Apostles “to save the Africans”. He was believed to be called to 
drive out unclean spirits to pray for and to heal the sick by the laying 
on of hands and by the use of holy water. He was to call the people to 
observe the Sabbath, and they were to wear special tunics and to carry 
shepherd’s crooks. 3 

The Church of the Apostles has many prohibitions, such as the 
eating of pork, smoking, drinking alcoholic beverages, eating monkey 
meat, caterpillars and flying ants (the latter three items are generally 


1 I will not attempt to enter into the problem of classification of religious 
movements in relation to nativism and acculturation here, except to say that the 
Kimbanguists show greater willingness to adjust and to adapt to the total situa¬ 
tion while the Bapostolo are more of an expressive movement with continual 
strong emphasis on visionary experiences. See the excellent article regarding 
classifications, James W. Fernandez “African Religious Movements—Types and 
Dynamics, “Tbe Journal of Modern African Studies ”, II, 4 (1964), pp. 431-449. 

2 See Sister Mary Aquina, “The People of the Spirit: An Independent Church 
in Rhodesia,” Africa , XXXVII, 2, pp. 203-219. 

3 A few of the leaders have a little 23-page booklet in Tshiluba entitled “Mu- 
kanda wa Diyikila dia Nzambi ne Saint John Maranke Mutumbibue wa Nzam- 
bi”—The Book of the Revelations of God to Saint John Maranke, the One Sent 
from God.” The Booklet bears a translation date of 1964. 
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eaten by the people of the Kasai). Though polygamy is accepted, the 
importance of financial ability to support more than one wife is 
emphasized. Since the people interpret the Bible literally, the words... 
“the Most High dwelleth not in houses made with hands.. . M1 is taken to 
prohibit worship in church buildings, so all public worship is held in 
the open, usually on vacant lots or on unused grassy slopes on the 
outskirts of the city. Many Levitical laws are taken quite seriously, 
such as the prohibition to cut the beard. 1 2 The taking off of shoes for 
religious services is continually practiced, and Bapostolo justify the 
practice by referring to several Old Testament admonitions. 3 

The majority of members of the Bapostolo are in the age bracket 
between 35 and 50; this seems to indicate that the traditional type of 
prohibitions and regulations have a particularly strong appeal to this 
age group, while a system which allows individual freedom of choice 
and action is considered as an innovation, somewhat contrary to the 
will of God. The Church of the Apostles, then, seems in part to be an 
unconscious effort to bring about a semblance of harmony between 
traditional African beliefs and the new beliefs and values as epitomized 
in the established churches. 

The Dichotomy of Unity and Separatism 

The movements considered here reflect the desire found in tradi¬ 
tional life for wholeness and integration, yet at the same time there is a 
compulsion to conform strictly to the demands of the smaller group to 
which one belongs. 

The village society exercised a firm unifying control on the life of 
the people; parents and elders were there to regulate the entire life and 
hold this life in check in relationship to the traditions and what the 
elders believed the ancestors wanted and expected. The activities of 
every segment and group of the society were known. A menstruating 
woman could not cook for her husband nor could she sit on a stool 
used by him. For unacceptable behavior a child could be cursed by his 
parents. In ancient times Lulua informants tell me, there was stronger 
punishment which brought conformity. A thief might have dry grass 
placed between his hands and fingers, his hands tied together, and the 
grass lighted. Here was a strong permanent reminder that stealing was 

1 See Acts 7:48. 

2 Leviticus 21:5-6. 

3 Exodus 3:5; Joshua 5:15. 
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prohibited. Unity of practices and moral standards were thus upheld 
in a closely-knit society. 

Today in the urban setting there is this same desire for closer unity, 
but there is the feeling that somehow one is different from others who 
may be next-door neighbors. The scriptural admonition, “Come ye 
out from among them and be ye separate” 1 is very appealing and often 
is used by leaders of separated churches as a text for exhortations. 

Life in the communes of Luluabourg allows an almost limitless 
freedom which was never experienced in the village. Here is a freedom 
so vast and strange that it brings with it a feeling of detachment and 
lostness in a vast sea of people, and here the young people, especially, 
feel no need to follow customary practices. People approaching middle 
age are particularly perturbed by the lack of respect of youth for the 
elderly and the open rejection of traditional mores. 

The question arises as to how one can find unity and stability in what 
appears to be an unstructured world and a world where the individual 
is unable to lean on and be supported by the members of his extended 
family. The African independent churches and traditional religious 
movements help to fill the vacuum and form part of the answer. A 
new family is formed with people of wider tribal relationships but 
having a definite structure and rigid rules of discipline. 

But this relationship with the extended family does not pass away, 
for it often occurs that the leader of an independent church enlarges 
his parcel of land where a small church building is constructed, and 
close and distant relatives come to stay with their leader. Young people 
who are distant relatives may also come to stay to enter a more ad¬ 
vanced school, if possible, otherwise to hunt a job. 

If life in the bustling city becomes too unbearable, the leader of the 
independent church may arrange with his followers to build their 
retreat, a “Jerusalem” or “Palestine,” a mile or so from the suburbs of 
the city. Here the followers can live in close proximity and have 
communion with each other, working together, assisting each other 
in building their houses and in planting, harvesting and marketing of 
produce. I know of three of these “Jerusalem-type” communities on 
the edge of Luluabourg, and other groups talk of establishing theirs. 

While the independent churches may seem to be simple creations 
f ulfill ing cultural needs, they are much more than this. My study of 
these groups has revealed to me that these people express struggling 


i II Cor. 6:17. 
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but vital faith much like the faith of the Christian Church which has 
weathered the deviations of doctrine and the divergent schisms of 
past centuries. 


Reasons for Separated Churches 
Christianity Means Personal Concern 

A Congolese official expressed his own opinion of why African 
separated churches seem to be lively and numerous. He said that 
Protestants and Catholics both have efficient and well-organized 
programs but that somehow these programs do not meet all personal 
needs. Well organized schools and hospitals often respond to the 
general needs, he said, but they do not always touch and minister to the 
personal needs of individuals in the setting of their own communities 
and their own homes. 

A member of the Bapostolo in the commune of Katoka stated that 
one of the reasons why he left the Presbyterian Church was because he 
found that the people of this smaller church were concerned about 
each other at all times and especially in time of crisis. “If a member is 
sick,” he said, “other Christians will come to his house and will stay 
and pray for him until he is well again.” He went on to state that the 
Christians in the established churches seem to be too busy with their 
programs and work to take time to be with those who are really in 
peronal need. 

Another member of the Bapostolo stated that although he had lost 
his job, he did not feel badly about this. “We help each other,” he 
said. He explained that the employed help the unemployed. What seems 
to be expected of all members is a mutual concern which responds to 
the individual needs of each. In reality the close personal relationships 
of the extended African family are sharpened by the Gospel message 
and projected further to include a wider group, the members of their 
particular church. 

I know of no independent African churches in Luluabourg which 
have organized any orphanages, though there are orphans; their 
organized schools are few and their medical dispensary work is very 
limited. These limitations are partially due to a lack of resources 
however, the effort to meet physical needs is done on a person-to-per¬ 
son basis. 

Common to all groups visited is a cordialness with which visitors 
and strangers are generally accepted. Strangers coming the first time 
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are normally invited to stay awhile after the service. As the chatting 
goes on, one of the church leaders goes to search for some soft drinks 
or to brew some tea or coffee. On the first occasion I thought that 
this was something special for the white visitor, but I found that it is 
the usual thing for I often found myself invited along with strangers 
from Mbuji Mayi, Port Francqui, or surrounding villages. At times the 
strangers are seated at a table and provided with drinks or a meal while 
the pastors and elders wait in another room until the meal is finished so 
that discussion may continue. The food is always graciously provided 
according to means available. Sometimes if provisions are scarce it 
may only be tea and bread, a few bananas or peanuts, but on other 
occasions if food is available one may suddenly find himself invited to 
a fine chicken dinner which is prepared while he is visiting with the 
elders. 

The Problem of Relating Christianity to Culture and Tradition 

Immediately prior to independence almost all institutions and 
organizations with Europeans or Americans in the leadership came 
under attack. The flaws of the established churches and their inability 
to relate to African life were easily viewed. Africans reading the Old 
Testament began to express their opinion that the leaders of the 
established churches had been unfaithful in preaching and interpreting 
the whole Bible and living according to it. 

In 1958, two years before independence, when Congolese were 
thinking of how to throw off the yoke of the Belgians, a Belgian ad¬ 
ministrator making an investigation of religious movements around 
Luluabourg quoted them as saying: “The Bible contains, in effect, the 
basic and universal truths, but the whites have always hidden the true 
meaning of the Bible... they have hidden from us the only means of 
attaining happiness, that is the true baptism by immersion in place of 
the substitute which they gave us. 1 

European church leaders then, became in a certain sense not those 
who interpreted the Bible, but those who hid the meaning and were 
sometimes harshly accused of being the “false prophets” of the Old 
Testament. 

Part of the reason for these accusations was, and is, that traditional 
life in Africa is full of prohibitions and social regulations. Congolese 

1 Letter, Charles Van Holsbeke to Belgian Congo government administrative 
personnel, October 27, 1958, Luluabourg, Archives, Affaires Indigenes et Main 
d* Oeuvres File M58—Dossiers Apostolic Church. 
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reading the Levitical laws of the Old Testament believe that the es¬ 
tablished churches have not sufficiently noted and explained these. In 
traditional life there are certain animals, fish and other foods which are 
prohibited or are only permitted to certain groups. When Leviticus 
speaks about the prohibition of certain types of animals the people of 
the Lulua and Baluba (major tribes of the Kasai) can readily accept the 
importance of these prohibitions, and it is easy to add others. 1 

The “Kintuadists,” a church which claims to be fully Protestant and 
whose members participate in the sacraments of the Presbyterian 
Church, follow a list of eleven prohibitions which seem to resemble 
the style of the Ten Commandments. 2 

Since independence, African churches have experienced a freedom 
of expression which was previously unknown. With this free openness 
there is less harshness and there are more numerous opportunities for 
dialogue. Nevertheless, barriers and broken relationships still continue 
and unity has not been achieved. 

For A More Disciplined Life 

James Fernandez has stated in regard to the survival of certain 
religions, “The price of survival has been the pain of accommoda¬ 
tion.” 3 Smaller off-shoots of the Kimbanguists and the Bapostolo, 
and also smaller independent African religious groups show stricter 
and stronger discipline and less willingness to pass through the “pain 
of accommodation.” History indicates, however, that the second 
generation members of such groups seek to alter doctrines to make 
them more acceptable to a wider world. 4 This latter problem seems to 
be of little or no concern to the members of many small African 
religious groups. 


1 A Bapostolo leader states that they forbid the eating of monkeys though 
traditionally monkeys are eaten. When questioned about the basis of this, he 
referred to Leviticus, but finding no specific explanation in regard to monkeys he 
simply stated that the monkey is mischievous and above all has a very “evil 
spirit.” 

2 Paraphrased as follows: (1) I have no need of fetishes. (2) I will not commit 
adultery. (3) I will not steal. (4) I wil not commit an abortion. (5) I will not be 
angry. (6) I will not bear resentment. (7) I will not lie. (8) I will not have debts. 
(9) I will not smoke hemp. (10) I will not be polygamous. (11) I will not dispute 
with others. 

8 Fernandez. Op. Cii. y p. 537. 

4 The Church of Jesus Christ on Earth by the Prophet Simon Kimbangu the 
main body of the Kimbanguists, having a much longer history in the Congo than 
other groups mentioned, shows many signs of accommodation and is particularly 
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I have mentioned previously that beliefs in the African independent 
churches contain many prohibitions. To these can be added others. One 
church prohibits drinking any bottled drinks, including “bako”, a 
trade name for a number of soft drinks marketed in the Congo. The 
believers explain this practice as follows: “We believe that water, 
milk, tea and coffee are all good drinks and we don’t need any others.” 
A number of groups prohibit smoking—“Smoking hinders the spirit” 
—and one recommends no drinking of coffee. 

Special dress in the Church of the Apostles is generally fully ac¬ 
cepted and recommended. The differences between a “healer,” a 
“prophet,” an “evangelist” and a “pastor” (baptiser) are all clearly 
indicated by certain designs or letters on the tunics worn for the 
services. On the other hand some groups such as the Apostolic Faith 
Church and the Spiritual Church of Jesus Christ in the Congo general¬ 
ly despise special religious dress. 1 

One off-shoot of the Kimbanguists has chosen not to go along with 
the main body because the main body is concerned about education 
and seeks government subsidy for its schools. They call themselves the 
“Kimbanguist Church for the Work of God,” and their leader states, 
“We believe that our job is simply the proclamation of the Gospel and 
not meddling in the field of education.” With the present strong 
emphasis on education, it is easily understood why this church has a 
very small following. The leader-founder “prophet” is a late middle 
aged man living in a small village some distance from Luluabourg. 

A Believing People 

I use the term “believing” to describe the people of these churches 
because in contrast to skepticism, doubt and questioning these people 
want to believe. To them the weighing and sifting of evidence seems 
to have little relationship to an accepting belief. Believing is sometimes 
emphasi 2 ed as a real personal work, and expression is given to this as 


concerned about projects of social amelioration. The growth from “sect to church,” 
as described by Muelder (See Walter Muelder, “From Sect to Church,” in J. Milton 
Yinger, Religion, Society and the Individual (New York: Macmillan Co, 1967), 
p. 487) seems relevant, but the history of most movements mentioned here is too 
short to make judgments or predictions. 

1 I recently attended a Sunday morning service of the latter and noticed I was 
the only man present wearing a necktie. Later, after closer contact with the elders 
of this Church I asked whether the Church had some precedents on this. I was 
quietly and graciously informed, “We do not generally wear neckties; we believe 
neckties are symbols of pride.” 
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when a leader states, “We believe every word of the Bible.” This, then 
develops into a strong Biblicism where words are picked up here and 
there and traced somewhat loosely in various books and passages. 

Direct personal revelation from God through visions, dreams and 
special experiences through prayer and fasting are all a part of this 
believing. Often a “prophet” recounts a long period of illness, his 
own “death,”—and then receiving life again along with a direct revela¬ 
tion and a mission. 1 Present day miracles, similar to those which Jesus 
performed, are somewhat expected. 

Elements consecrated by prayer are easily held to be of considerable 
value in services for healing. The Church of the Apostles consecrates 
the stream of water before baptisms are performed, and the water is 
dipped up with bottles and cups immediately before baptism, to be 
used in services for healing. 2 

A Bapostolo “healer”, as he prays for a sick man who is kneeling 
before him, sometimes uses the Bible in a service of exorcism and 
prayer and as he prays for healing of the troubled person, he touches 
the afflicted part, arm, leg, head or chest in a meaningful gesture that 
brings real hope to the one expecting divine help. Prayers generally 
express strong faith in the power of Chirst. 3 


1 Kadima Marc, of the United Church of Jesus Christ in Africa, bases his own 
call to leadership upon such divine interventions and revelations. 

From ancient times among the Lulua and Baluba peoples, the “muena lubuku,” 
the diviner, is the person who is able to reveal the causes of illnesses. The ex¬ 
periences leading to becoming a “muena lubuku” are as follows: The person 
passes through a long period of illness, dies and is resurrected; after a period of 
separation and/or fasting and sometimes physical manifestations such as trembling, 
he reports himself to be a “muena lubuku.” 

The Church of the Blacks in Central Africa believe that their “prophet” Simon 
Mpadi was arrested by whites killed (decapitated), and later miraculously brought 
back to life. They sing a song: 

“Father Mpadi Simon, the Whites arrested him. 

Him whose head was cut off; God resurrected him!” 

Others outside the group explain that Mpadi was wounded by government 
soldiers, but a doctor finding Mpadi’s heart beating, took him to a hospital where 
he recovered. 

2 The water and the other elements used in healing services are never declared 
to have healing power in themselves only because of prayer are they of any value. 
The question can be asked if this is not very much related to African traditional 
thinking which regarded natural objects generally as having no power of them¬ 
selves, but receiving power when so invested by a sorcerer or medicine man. 

3 A prayer of one “healer”: “O God, Yahweh, the Greatest of Heaven the 
Good Shepherd, the Healer of sickness and the Consoler of those who are sad: 
Before I stretch forth my hand of sin on your servant, place on him your hand of 
glory, your hand of healing, O God of force! Anoint him with the oil of heaven. 
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The People of the “ Spirit ” 

In a recent meeting of some twelve independent African churches of 
Luluabourg, one of the accusations launched against the Catholics and 
Protestants was that these older established churches “lack” the Holy- 
Spirit. This was explained to mean that they did not find the manifes¬ 
tations of the power of the Holy Spirit as they believed should be evi¬ 
denced. They spoke of faulty Biblical interpretation, particularly on the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. One leader said, “God, Himself, has given 
us the explanation and the understanding of all the mysteries of the 
Bible.” 

Mr. Daniel Tshiaba, Legal Representative of the African Apostolic 
Church stated recently, “Protestants brought us the Bible but neglected 
to teach us about the Spirit; Jean Maranke taught us about the Spirit.” 1 

Leaders in the Kintuadists and the Bapostolo were discussing their 
differences and likenesses; in one thing they agreed: they were the 
“people of the Spirit,” in contrast to the people of the established 
churches. 

The questions of being “spirit filled” and receiving direct revelations 
are not new, for they go back to Montanists of the late second and 
early third centuries who believed that the Paraclete spoke through 
Montanus, who was something like a lyre and the Holy Spirit was the 
plectrum. 2 The same questions are also related to Gnosticism and the 
Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians. 3 Mr. K., of the Church of the 
Faith by the Messiah Jesus Christ, says, “We have everything which 

my God, that he might be healed. God of power! Give him your powerful double- 
pointed needle, the greatest God of heaven. Your name is yours, Christ Im¬ 
manuel!... My God, heal him! Messiah of David I Yahweh, O that he might be 
strong. Heal him, God of power. You, our protector the Greatest of Heaven my 
God and my eternal refuge. Drive out the bitter part (the bitter inner part of a 
crocodile) and replace it with your grace. I pray for the communion of the Holy 
Spirit, Messiah Saviour I invoke Yahweh of Glory the one who is the instigator 
of action is you, I invoke you, God of power; heal him of this heart ailment. God 
of power, may your name be glorified! The Greatest of Heaven there is no other 
power here below. Lord, be near him that you may heal him that your name might 
be glorified. In the name of the Father, of the Son and of the consoling Spirit. Rise 
in the name of Jesus Christ Amen.” 

1 A lay leader in an inland village said that missionaries upheld the truth of the 
Gospel but denied the work of the Holy Spirit, namely healing and speaking in 
tongues. Therefore, he said, “The Holy Spirit has become angered and people are 
leaving the old established churches”. 

2 On Montanism see John De Soyers, Montanism and the Primitive Church 
(Reprint of 1st ed. of 1878; Lexington, Ky. American Theological Association, 
1965). 

3 See I. Cor. 12-14. 
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the Catholic Church has, but we believe in continuing revelation.” 
This is a position very similar to that held by the Montanists and 
opposed by the established church of that period. 

Being a “people of the spirit” also seems to have reference to 
enthusiastic spontaneity in worship in contrast to the more rigid and 
formal worship services of the established churches. While sitting on 
the ground with the Bapostolo in an occasional Saturday “Sabbath” 
afternoon service I have frequently noted that sermons are seldom 
more than five minutes in length; and while the preacher is still 
speaking he may be suddenly interrupted by one of the adept who, 
impromptu, begins to lead a congregational song. After the song 
another preacher begins, and he too will terminate his message in three 
to five minutes or he too may be interrupted by a song. So the service 
continues with songs and “sermonettes” interspersed for perhaps two 
hours. 

Free expression in music and dance may also be a part of being a 
“people of the spirit” though some may say, as some Bapostolo do, 
that the Spirit has never been willing for them to use a variety of musi¬ 
cal instruments. The Church of St. Sarah, however, which strongly 
appeals to women, begins their worship with a slow, shuffling dance, 
“a dance of joy to the Lord” a variety of African musical instruments 
are used and Psalm 150 is frequently read. The reading of the Scripture 
and the sermon follow conventional practices. 

These and various other expressions exemplify what the people 
of the independent churches of Luluabourg mean when they liken the 
workings of the Holy Spirit to an unpredictable wind which usually 
would be expected to blow as a gentle breeze but at other times might 
surpris ing ly be blustering, totally lacking or coming from a changed 
direction. 

Leadership of a Religious Movement —a Substitute for Thwarted Aspirations 

At the time of independence a large number of people were established 
in functionary positions of the government; however, with the changes 
of government which came, many lost status. There was no simple 
turning back to the old life of the past. In African eyes, religion and 
government are related. The role of the religious leader could likewise 
bring status, prestige and respect along with discipline and the integra¬ 
tion of life which had become shattered by the inroads of western 
influences. The setting, then, in many cases was ripe, ready and en¬ 
couraging for a “prophetic” leader. 
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Some who had been school teachers or simple catechists turned to 
the creation and leadership of African churches, which not only had 
open opportunities for a leader's full efforts, but hope in a time of 
despair, and the possibility of personal gain. 

Some groups have to some extent imitated the hierarchical structure 
of the Roman Catholic Church with bishops archbishops and car¬ 
dinals; 1 others use Old Testament terms as “priest” and “high 
priest.” The Church of the Faith of the Messiah Jesus Christ has 
postulants, magistrates and finally the prophet as the head. Where 
status was never achieved in an established church, it was sometimes 
found in an African separated church. Full freedom was found to hold 
all church positions, to direct and to guide. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that all their leaders have been 
tempted by desires for personal status and achievement. There are 
certainly many leaders full of deep devotion and consecration, per¬ 
sonally dedicated to Christ, seeking to proclaim the Gospel and wit¬ 
ness to the fullest transformation of faithful believers. Yet the achieve¬ 
ment of these objectives is limited according to the background and 
degree of understanding and knowledge. 

Conclusions 

The independent churches along with the established churches are 
results of the proclamation of the Gospel. All classes and levels of 
society are touched by these together. It is regrettable that cooperation 
and dialogue are so difficult between them. 

The majority of the people in the separated bodies are continually 
witnessing to what they know and have seen of Christ. Transforma¬ 
tion and hope bring them new challenges. As economic improvements 
come, as educational institutions develop, as nationalism forces tribal 
groups to cooperate there is constant strong pressure to cooperate in 
theological education, 2 social and charitable activities. 

1 The Church of Christ the King, “l’figlise du Christ-Roi,” a church whose 
service and vestments seem modeled after those of the Roman Catholic Church 
has both “pastors” and “cardinals”. 

2 A professor form the ficole Unie de Th£ologie of Luluaborug, a cooperative 
school of Disciples of Christ and Presbyterians, recently gave an hour a week of 
his time to teach in a loosely formed school which the United Church of Jesus 
Christ in Africa, “figlise Unie de Jesus-Christ en Afrique,” hoped might become 
a full-fledged theological school. Though the United Theological School had 
offered to admit students of the mentioned church on the same basis as other 
students, the United Church of Jesus Christ in Africa was unwilling to go that far. 
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My own faith has been strengthened by my relations with these 
people. The zeal, the enthusiasm, the complete continual involvement 
and the mutual, unhurried personal cocern give encouragement. Faith 
does meet faith as we seek to understand each other. Through occa¬ 
sions for dialogue there is a gradual discovery that the roots of true 
brotherhood are there in spite of differences in practices, modes of 
worship, background experiences, traditions and culture. Much is to 
be gained simply by being with these people, asking questions and 
seeking to understand. The adept of the independent churches also come 
to ask questions and to re-examine the fundamentals of their doctrines 
and the real elements of their faith. Thus relationships can be deepened. 

There are, of course tendencies to re-emphasize traditional beliefs 
and practices, but there are at the same time new forces at work 
encouraging followers to stand firm in the community of faith and of 
genuine love and concern for others. 

As I have stated, believers in the religious bodies described have 
often been neglected, belittled and shunned by those in the estab¬ 
lished churches, but harsh caustic criticism from leaders on either side 
does not promote congenial relationships. However, Christians in the 
established churches are often shamed by the excellent quality of 
conduct and integrity of those in the independent churches. Honesty, 
patience and a willingness to work hard are attributes I generally 
noticed in both Kimbanguists and the Bapostolo. In the independent 
churches there is generally a keen, sensitive concern for people which 
is displayed in the simple faith of these people who lack what others 
might term a well-organized theology. 

Unfortunately, forms and traditions make it extremely difficult for 
many of these people to pass beyond legalistic conceptions to a fuller 
freedom as is expressed in the New Testament. Continual dialogue, 
however, breaks down barriers and prepares the way for fuller 
fellowship and understanding. Genuine love does not seek to con¬ 
quer, dominate or obliterate, but simply to listen and prepare the 
ground for active good will to be expressed. 

The established churches have emphasized historical Chirstianity of 
the West as they knew it while other facets of Christianity have been 
neglected. The other faces of Christianity are being discovered by and 
along with the Africans, and the established churches are beginning to 
learn. Full fellowship and unity can hardly be readily expected, but 
future decades will no doubt display the fruits of present efforts in the 
direction of a unity where “all may be one.” 
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AFRICAN MISSIONARY TO CATTLE PEOPLE 

I was born December, 1924 of Kikuyu parents and grew up in a 
home of uneducated people who were not Christians. As far as I 
remember most of my relatives refused to accept anything that was 
foreign to them. My dear father passed away when I was only two 
years old levaing my mother with six children for whom to care. My 
mother also passed away when I was six years old so that relatives and 
friends took care of us for a time. It was not long before my elder sister 
decided to be the mother for us unstead of relying upon others. She 
and my elder brother both worked together and made us feel happy 
and secure in our simple home. 

There were many goats and sheep which our parents left to us 
children. Thus, during my boyhood it was my special task in the 
family to look after the sheep and goats. This was my early training 
which required me to move through the forests and jungles with my 
elder brother and other boys of my age. The work of herding also gave 
us an opportunity to learn about numerous wild fruits and flowers. 
During this time I was taught about my family, clan and tribal lands 
and their boundaries. 

Formerly great care was taken to teach the boys of our tribe how to 
be good observers and to be able to reckon the number of sheep and 
goats without counting them one by one. This also applied to the 
herding of cattle, or the determining of the number of people in a 
village. It was and still is considered one of the taboos of the Kikuyu 
people and one which would bring ill-luck to the people or animals 
counted. For this reason some persons are trained to know the animals 
by their colour, size or type of horns, and every animal is given a name. 

After the busy day of herding it was a common experience after the 
evening meal and before going to bed to listen to stories either from 
my grandmother or an older person in the family. This type of tribal 
educations was considered very important. At times a group of boys 
would gather in one of the neighbouring homes to listen to stories 
being told by one of the elders. Learning to use the idioms of the 
Kikuyu language was also a part of the early tribal education. 

My first education in a school came about because The Church of 
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Scotland Mission (Presbyterian) arrived in Kenya in 1896 at a place 
called Kibwezi and in 1898 moved from Kibwezi to Kikuyu near my 
home. The people in my community did not understand what the 
missionaries wanted them to do and the people were not interested in 
Christianity. The older people especially were suspicious of the new 
religion so that only a very few of the people accepted the Gospel of 
Jesus. Those who did accept the Gospel were driven from their 
homes; their relatives and friends had no confidence in them simply 
because they had joined a strange religon. 

It was not an easy thing for the early missionaries to make disciples. 
They had great difficulty using the Kikuyu language so the people 
could understand what they were talking about. A second difficulty 
was that of the lack of roads so the missionaries could travel among 
the people. In order to help the missionaries overcome these difficul¬ 
ties they decided that it would be better to teach the people how to 
read and write, so they in turn could teach others. Then it would be 
easier to present the Gospel to those in the schools. 

The school built near my home welcomed children and adults 
though only a few people attended at first. Since I attended this school 
I automatically became a Presbyterian. Besides attending the day 
school I also enrolled in Church classes for three years where I was 
instructed in Presbyterianism. At the conclusion of three years of 
church instruction I was baptized and I was considered a full partici¬ 
pant in the church. 

At this time there were only two High Schools in the whole of 
Kenya so only a few students could be admitted to the higher level of 
education. Those who did not qualify for the High School took 
Governmental work or joined private companies. When I left school 
I quickly joined “The Kenya Navy Volunteer Reserve” during the 
World War II which was then in progress. After the war I was de¬ 
mobilized, and I joined the Railway Administration where I served for 
nine years. 

In 1952, October 22nd, the Government, then under British rule, 
declared a State of Emergency (commonly known as the Mau Mau 
uprising). Under emergency regulations most of the leading figures in 
the country were arrested and detained. I was arrested and detained in 
a special camp for the duration of the Emergency of three and one- 
half years. 

The Emergency was the worst experience for the Kenya people and 
as a result there arose much opposition to the controls of Government 
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so that a great many people were also thrown into detention camps 
without trial. This was my experience and I suffered for the period of 
three and one-half years. The details of The Emergency will not be 
discussed here since many books have been written about it, only some 
of my experiences will be related. 

Detainees were moved from one camp to another so I did not stay 
in one place more than a year. This type of movement gave me an 
opportunity to meet many other people like myself from various towns 
and districts of Kenya. Above this, in a detention camp I came to 
accept Jesus Christ as my personal Saviour which for me was a won¬ 
derful experience with the Lord. I also had a good opportunity to tell 
others about Jesus the Saviour of mankind. 

Before this new religious experience when I accepted Jesus as my 
Saviour I was always unhappy; I did not like the detention at all and 
I had no friends. Before me I could see nothing but death—death 
alone. I had no hope of being a free man again. But after my conversion 
I was a happy man again full of life and love and hope. Then I came to 
realize that my detention was a blessing to me and even to others, 
simply because I started telling them about the Saviour. Thanks be to 
God the Father of our Lord Jesus and thanks be to God the Holy 
Spirit, the Comforter, for, following my conversion many others were 
converted and we could praise the Lord Jesus Christ in the detention 
camps. Praise the Lord! In spite of the wonderful religious experien¬ 
ces, the detention camp was not a good place for anyone to remain for 
so long a time. The camp was very clearly a place of punsishment— 
punishment that was waiting for all of the prisoners whether they had 
done wrong or not. 

Before one could be recommended for release from the camp and a 
return to his home, he had to undergo many tests in the process of 
rehabilitation. A team of experts, whether from your own home town 
or elsewhere, periodically put people throught a series of interroga¬ 
tions. When the authorities were satisfied that you were ready for 
release one passed through a gradual process of release until one 
reached the “open Camp” which allowed the person to visit his family 
three times a week and then after two months one was permitted to go 
home as a free man. 

My release was the happiest day of my life for it meant that once 
again I could rejoin my wife and family of three daughters after such a 
long and unexpected kind of separation. It was then that I learned 
that my wife and the three children were also put in detention for 
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almost one month for no reason at all. Even though I was released, the 
release was a mockery of justice for I was not allowed to go back to 
work; my service with the Railway Administration was terminated 
with a loss of all privileges and fringe benefits which the job had 
provided. Since this work had been my only source of an income, it 
was very painful to be unpemployed with a family in need knowing that 
there was no where to turn for other employment. I wanted to go back 
to the detention camp rather than to see my family go hungry and 
without sufficient clothes, for I was strong and fit to work for them. I 
remained home for more than a year without any work. In this un¬ 
happy state my conversion helped me to love my enemies and to for¬ 
give them, but above all it helped me to put my trust in the Lord Jesus. 
I did all of this and my Christian friends came to my rescue so that our 
family had food to eat and clothes to wear. That was great I We 
praised the Lord for all of His mercies endureth for ever and ever. 

At this time my friends and relatives began to ask me whether I had 
had a call to join the ordained ministry before I was detained. This was 
a very difficult question to answer. It is true that before the experience 
of the detention camp I had enjoyed attending the church services and 
I highly respected the church officers, namely clergy, elders and dea¬ 
cons. But I was a young man before my detention and my contribu¬ 
tions toward the growth of the church were not large either materially 
or spiritually. Perhaps this was one reason why the church leaders 
never approached me with reference to a call to the ministry. I do 
remember very well that when I was about eighteen years of age I had 
been thinking of joining the ministry of the church. Since I did not 
know to whom to go I did not make my interest known. 

It was in the detention camp that I had had ample opportunity to 
read the Holy Bible, and I read it through three times. The words of 
the Scripture became very real to me and much more important than 
ever before. The words of the Bible began to disturb my conscience 
and eventually led me to make my decision for Christ. At times I 
tried very hard to force the ideas of joining the church and becoming 
a preacher out of my mind, but the ideas kept coming back every once 
in a while. When I saw that I could not get rid of the ideas, that there 
was no way out, I turned to the Lord in prayer and asked Him to show 
me clearly in which way I should serve Him best. Finally after a long 
battle in my mind I reached the decision to join the church and become 
its servant. This was not an easy decision to make bearing in mind that 
one had been in a detention camp well over three years without 
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earning any money. Then after my release to take up or join the Holy 
Ministry would mean that if accepted I would have to undergo a 
training in theology for four years receiving only the food allowances. 
This sounded terrible to myself and to my wife too, but again the 
Lord is so great that after my wife and I had talked it over we resolved 
that we had better allow God to use us and we surrendered to His will. 
The next move was to approach the Presbyterian Church through my 
local congregation to see whether or not they were willing to consider 
me as a candidate for the ministry in the coming year. My request was 
granted and in 1959 I was admitted to St. Paul’s Theological College 
for a four year course. 

As I look back on the experiences of the detention camp I see that 
it was a channel by which I was being prepared for the Christian 
ministry. For it was in the camp that I learned how to forgive, how to 
love and how to live with other people of all nations without bitter¬ 
ness. There I was taught how to trust in God the Father, and to know 
Him as my Father. I saw in the camp that my life should be different 
and that when I would leave the detention I would be required to 
serve my people and my country. 

There have been difficulties since entering the ministry and at times 
I was led to think that I took the wrong job but after prayer I come to 
myself again and start the work afresh. There is nothing to regret for 
the Spirit of God is at work especially in my parish in Maasailand. 
Many things have happened one after another and they will continue 
to happen if only I allow God to use me. 

When one is called into the Ministry of The Word and The Sacra¬ 
ments it is very difficult to tell what type of people or congregation he 
is likely to serve. Presbyterian ministers in Kenya have not yet tried 
“the right of call” in providing clergy for the individual congregations, 
as some of the developed countries have done. Thus, all Kenya 
Presbyterian ministers are assigned by the Posting Committee to a 
given Presbytery and the Presbytery decides as to which local parish 
the minister should go. 

Kenya is a developing country, thus, most of the local churches are 
also expanding. The church leaders and members are very busy 
erecting church buildings, homes for clergy and church offices. One 
minister may have more than eighteen congregations to serve. Such a 
responsibility for one man becomes a very difficult job especially when 
the minister has no way to travel to his churches except to walk. Often 
the size of the task seems very large and discouraging. The members 
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of many of the churches have small incomes so that it is a heavy duty 
of the minister to try to find ways and means to raise money to meet 
parish expenses. 

The parish ministry is an open ministry for one of the Presbyterian 
church rules states that it is not necessary that a clergyman must work 
among his own people or tribe. Rather one may be posted anywhere 
provided he is going to serve other Presbyterians or in an area where 
no one is serving. It is a great joy to serve other tribes and in the long 
run it creates a good relationship and understanding in the church. 

A very good example of this was set by the missionaries. They served 
all tribes despite the difficulties of learning the languages—a re¬ 
quirement at which they worked very hard in order to communicate 
with the people. This practice is followed today by missionaries and 
African pastors who go to serve people other than their own language 
group. 

When I completed my theological preparation in 1963,1 was posted 
to Masai Land in the Ngong parish. This parish was started in 1939 by 
the Church of Scotland missionaries who had their headquarters at 
Kikuyu in the Central Province twelve miles from Ngong which is in 
the Rift Valley Province. The area is a place of rolling hills, open grass 
land with acacia trees. The annual rainfall is between ten and fifteen 
inches. The soil is mainly a light red loam with some areas of black 
heavy clay soil. 

The Maasai people live on this land with their herds of cattle and 
have a way of life which revolves around the cattle. The Maasai love 
their cattle and nearly all of their needs and daily requirements are met 
from the cattle themselves. The people have not known how to use the 
land for pasture so much of it has been over grazed and badly managed. 
Traditionally the people do not plant any crops and most of their land 
is unsuitable for such agriculture, chiefly because of the low rainfall. 
There are a few pockets of land where crops may be cultivated. These 
are on the high elevations of the Ngong hills and at the Nguruman 
escarpment. 

The Maasai live in low level houses made of sticks and cow dung 
that are allowed to deteriorate when a whole village moves on to a 
new grazing area. The houses are very dark and have no ventilation. 
Surrounding each group of houses is a fence of thorn bushes providing 
an enclosure for their animals at night time to protect them from the 
wild animals that roam the areas. In some places where they find ade¬ 
quate pasture the people settle down in more permanent types of houses. 
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The sole dependence upon cattle for their livelihood leaves the 
people very vulnerable especially when there are severe droughts or 
cattle diseases kill off large numbers from their herds. 

The whole of Maasai land is served by a number of Government and 
Church primary schools, but there are many children who do not go to 
schools because the schools are not near enough to the homes of the 
children. 

The churches of Kenya have been concerned for the welfare of the 
Maasai people over a long period of time. In the past the efforts to 
evangelize them by missionary work and that of others met with little 
success. It was not until the Maasai famine of 1960-61 that the Maasai 
doors opened and the churches stepped into action. The Christians 
realized that they had a responsibility to the Maasai people. 

Before I came to this parish there were three churches and three 
schools only, all of which were under Presbyterian management. In 
the last six years ten more churches and schools have been added and 
the Presbyterians have been invited to open more churches and schools 
among the Maasai. The work in Maasai Land is not so attractive to the 
church worker simply because transportation is difficult with only a 
few passable roads or no roads at all. In the past one could hardly do 
very much and even today without transportation one cannot do 
anything. When I was first assigned to this parish I lived in Kikuyu 
and I rode a bicycle more than thirty miles each day including Sunday 
to preach to the people. After a house was built in Ngong for our 
family the miles of travel were reduced. Still as the parish grew one had 
to travel an increasingly larger number of miles to reach the people 
and then a motorcycle was used. More recently friends in the United 
States have supplied a Volkswagen Bus for the parish work. 

Many churches like the African Inland Mission, the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Anglican and Presbyterian churches have worked 
in Maasai Land. The work promoted by these churches does not seem 
to grow so rapidly as the work they have done among other people in 
Kenya. During the last eight years many churches and schools have 
been built on a self-help basis, which is really a step forward and we 
praise the Lord for that. Many men and women among the Maasai 
have accepted the gospel in a wonderful way and we do hope that the 
love that they have toward the gospel will increase. 

Before I became a minister I knew very little about the many tasks 
which he has to perform. The biggest task in my view is that of praying 
for God’s guidance in the minister’s work of helping to meet the 
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needs of the congregation and the non-Christians in the parish; the 
minister also must pray for each separate task in the work of the 
parish, especially for the work with Sunday school teachers and with 
the children of the parish. 

A second very important task is that of visiting the people of the 
parish so that the minister may know his people especially those in 
need of material and spiritual help; he will thus learn about the 
problems confronting the people so that his acquaintance with them 
will make him able to help them when difficulties arise. 

When I first came to Ngong parish the Maasai people received me 
and my family very well for they are a loving and very generous 
people. I remembered the words of my Pastoral Theology Professor, 
“The work of the Church must begin where you are.” The Church 
was not a mere building, but the Body of Christ. I knew at once that 
I must first become acquainted with every home in the parish to know 
the adults and their children; it was necessary to try and identify my¬ 
self with them; I wanted to know the sick, the poor and the wid¬ 
ows; just coming to know the people personally was for me the best 
way of learning how to handle the parish. 

The work of visiting helped me to find that there were many per¬ 
sons who had once been active Christians but were now forgotten by 
the church. No one had visited them and they thought that they were 
not wanted. They were happy to find someone interested in them who 
would encourage them to return to an active part in the church. 

Non-Christians too were another group which needed attention so 
that when they would come to the minister, they would come as 
friends and not as enemies. I had to learn to share their day to day 
problems and to try to help them. It must be made very clear that 
when one visited the non-Christians it was not necessarily because one 
wanted to make them Christians; instead the real aim was to make the 
parish a community of living people for whom God had made the 
church responsible; “We must ask God to let us see its face and hear 
its voice.” 

The work of the parish is divided into sections or districts each 
under the care of the unordained elders who look out for the welfare 
of the members in that district. Each Sunday the elders report to the 
minister the names of the sick people and the urgent problems which 
need immediate attention; they will tell of the weaknesses and also the 
achievements; they will outline their plans for house to house prayers 
in his district. 
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The work of teaching the active members of the parish from time to 
time is an important task, A large number of the members accepted 
Christianity after hearing someone preach to them only once. This 
indicates that these people know very little about the Christian teach¬ 
ings. Unless the pastor takes the initiative in providing regular instruc¬ 
tion of these people, someone may come along and give them the 
wrong kind of teaching which would make it very difficult to set them 
on a proper footing again. So they are taught the Christian ways of 
living including moral training and Christian ethics. 

In a parish, a minister is regarded as a “Father-in-God,” so that 
Christians and non-Christians go to him for advice. He is expected to 
lead his people in peaceful ways, which carries him outside of the 
specific church work in which he is engaged. He finds it very hard to 
draw a line between the work that is within the parish and that which 
is outside the special duties of a pastor, which would prevent him 
from neglecting his most important duties. It is difficult to separate the 
central work of the minister from that which may be less important. 
It is true that a minister must administer the sacraments—Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper; he must perform marriage ceremonies and 
conduct burial services. Beyond this are a number of other duties that 
are also important. There is the oversight of the day schools especially 
those which have not yet been accepted by the Government for its 
full care and support. The arrangement of social gatherings of the 
parish people so that periodically all of the members can gather at a 
specific church to encourage and support its work has untold value to 
the individual congregations. There is the weekly or monthly round 
of meetings to transact the business of the parish; there are the family 
quarrels that must be settled with the pastor as peacemaker. In other 
words, the pastor is like a medical doctor in the hospital for he is 
expected to be ready at all times to respond to the calls for help from 
his members, and to act promptly. 

The church of God the world over is just like a seed planted in the 
soil; for example, millet or wheat when planted is buried in the soil 
and it dies, but it also rises up a very different kind of body from the 
seed that was planted. So the church is planted in the world and it 
must die and rise up to grow and meet the needs of the growing 
community. 

Expansion is essential and the work of outreach in my parish must 
be given first priority. The growing church must be a witnessing 
church; it must establish a fellowship whereby the newly converted 
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members must be able to meet with the older members who are ready 
and willing to help them. This kind of helpfulness does enable the 
church to grow. The growing church must try to create a true 
brotherhood in Christ whereby the Christians, backsliders and non- 
Christians may meet once a month for the sake of strengthening those 
who are weak. This parish has a fellowship meal once a month 
following the Sunday morning service—each time at a different con¬ 
gregation of the parish. This practice as much as any has given the 
pastor a good understanding of his parish. 

The parish has from time to time encountered troubles from false 
prophets. In many cases they are women who tell the tribe or the clan 
that God has hunted them up and has told them that they must not 
accept the God of the missionaries (foreign people); and that they 
must throw away all foreign clothes and go back to wearing their old 
type of clothes (garments made of cow hides); that if they do not listen 
to her then the High God will punish the tribe—the women will no 
longer bear children, and drought will strike the tribe as a result of 
their disobedience. This kind of prophetic message is heeded to by 
non-Christians and those who are intending to become Christians 
and it is very disturbing to the parish. There are men also who appeal 
to their own people to discard the things that belong to foreigners or 
people of other tribes. 

The wives of one of the chiefs left him when they heard this 
message and the prophet hoped that shortly, the chief would renounce 
his Christian faith. He was steadfast and refused to believe the proph¬ 
et’s word. In two weeks time his wives returned. His wives continued 
to bear him children and his cattle also produced a number of calves 
which he claimed was a sign of the blessing of God upon him. The 
power of the prophet was thus broken. 

No nation can grow without the aid of their women-folk, thus one 
cannot expect the church to grow without the assistance of the women 
even if they must compete with the men of the parish. As soon as you 
educate a woman you have educated the whole family and this is 
great. 

My wife is the leader of the work among the women of this parish. 
She arranges for the meetings of the women in the Women’s Guild 
and other social gatherings. She directs the work of women in teaching 
in the Sunday Schools. Besides this there are the gatherings of women 
where she teaches knitting, clothes repairing and preparing new and 
better balanced foods. The women from other parishes are invited to 
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join our women and to encourage them since the women of this parish 
are so poor and backward. 

The girls of the parish are not forgotten for the Women’s Guild, the 
Teachers and the Pastor and his wife bring them together from timp to 
time to discuss important matters in their lives in relation to the 
church. We do not have a Youth Worker especially trained for this 
purpose, but it is our hope that one day we will have a trained woman 
to lead the women and girls of the parish. 

The women and girls of the parish have found that there are many 
needy families in the community. To help them the women and girls 
raise money, collect clothes in order to meet some of their needs. This 
work needs to be expanded to reach all of those who have need. 

One of the congregations in this parish is at Olooseos of the 
Keekonyokie Section of the Kajiado District in and about the Ngong 
Hills. The leader of the people in this village is Chief Moses ole Moiko. 
He is also an active Christian and an unordained Elder in the Presby¬ 
terian Church. It is through the cooperation of this man that it has 
been possible for the Pastor to enlarge the work of the church to 
include projects for the uplift of several aspects of the life of the 
people. The Chief and I had the idea from the beginning of our work 
together that this center would cater to the needs for the whole m&n, 
spiritually, bodily, intellectually and economically. 

The church building was a self-help project assisted by churches in 
other parts of Kenya but it was more than this, for besides being a 
place of worship on Sunday, it served as a nursery school Monday 
through Friday and on Saturday it was an adult literacy center. A 
second building has been erected to serve as a primary school with 
two classes of children. Other grades will be added year by year until 
it is a complete elementary school. 

The church has a plan to help improve the agriculture of the area. 
The land ownership is being changed from group ownership to 
individual ownership with fixed boundaries and settled farming and 
animal husbandry. The Maasai authorities have set aside 550 acres for 
a demonstration center of better care of cattle and the growing of some 
crops. Trained Africans will take help and advice from the center to 
the herders or ranchers in the surrounding country side. 

The gift of a United States rancher has made it possible to buy a 
herd of Maasai cattle that will be cared for in fenced fields. They will 
be sprayed regularly to free them from several parasites. A Ham built 
by the government will guarantee a regular water supply for the cattle 
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and the crops. A year-round food supply will be provided. These few 
changes in animal care will greatly increase the size of the cattle and 
improve the milk supply. Cross-breeding with improved cattle will 
also be used to improve the herd and show the Maasai farmers how 
they can have better cattle. 

The health needs of the community are to be served by a dispensary 
at the center where a nurse is already on duty. Here the sick will be 
shown how their inadequate diets may be improved and how the 
farmers can provide the necessary items from his garden. Sick cows 
will be treated at the center and information on disease prevention will 
be given. 

As one looks into the future it is difficult to predict what the future 
of this growing parish will be like in the next ten years. There are 
several barriers to growth such as the movement of people from the 
rural areas to the city, the remoteness of one congregation from 
another, the large amount of illiteracy, the poverty of the people 
limiting the help they can give to the other people who may be poorer 
than they, and the presence of false prophets in some of the communi¬ 
ties, and lastly the nomadic life among the Maasai which is terrible. 

My seven years in Maasai Land have convinced me that the reports 
are false which say that the Maasai people do not wish to change their 
ways of living. They are like all other people who want things to be 
better—good roads and hospitals, more schools and fat animals. The 
people are ready to make many changes and they will be even greater 
if the Government can provide adequate water supplies. Then there 
will be a quick development in Maasai Country. 

I can see that the future of the people in Ngong Parish is bright as 
Church and Government work together to help the people help 
themselves. Very recently the Kenya Government has decided to help 
people get water in their homes or on their ranches. If water is going 
to be supplied then no doubt there will be a rapid development es¬ 
pecially in Maasailand. 
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ETHNO-LINGUISTIC WORLDS 

In the second half of the Nineteenth Century Europe defined 
Africa’s political boundaries. In the second half of the Twentieth 
Century Africa is defining the nations which these boundaries 
attempted to describe. To define nationhood is a complex process. It 
may be essentially political, but it is certainly not exclusively so. 
Ethnic, linguistic, social, economic, religious and geographic factors 
are all intimately involved. 

Angola, the 487,788 square mile territory south of the Congo River 
on the West Coast of Africa has been torn by a violent conflict since 
1961. The main issue between Portugal which has dominated the 
territory for 500 years and the African nationalist organizations, 
revolves around the question: Is Angola a Nation? The Portuguese 
answer is negative. “Angola is not a nation. Rather it is an overseas 
province of the Portuguese Nation.” The African opponents affirm: 
“Angola is a nation which has the right of independence, self-deter¬ 
mination and full nationhood.” 

Even in an age of extreme nationalism most people do not live 
simply as citizens of a nation. They live in a variety of worlds or social 
contexts. This is true in any well-established, homogeneous nation. 
The distinction and importance of these various worlds is even more 
accentuated in a territory which has not defined its nationhood. 

What are the worlds in this Portuguese West African territory which 
may form the nation of Angola? They are mainly ethno-linguistic 
worlds. The more popular phrase is tribal worlds. Since the former 
phrase is more descriptive and less belittling it is preferable. Although 
ethnographers differ on the exact divisions between and within the 
ethno-linguistic groups in Angola, the main lines are quite clear. The 
population of almost 5,000,000 is divided into eight ethno-linguistic 
groups. This is not extreme fragmentation when we consider that 
Angola is larger than France, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, Por¬ 
tugal and West Germany combined. 
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1 Ethnic groups are shown within the shaded lines. 
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The Kikongo World 

The Kikongo World geographically occupies the Lower Congo 
Basin, Only about 600,000, or 25% of the Kikongo have lived in 
Angola. The majority has been in what are today the two Congos 
—Kinshasa and Brazzaville. 1 However, the Kikongo World is 
more intimately related to Angola than simple statistics might in¬ 
dicate. The ancient capital of the Kingdom of the Congo was in 
Angola—the site of the present district capital, Sao Salvador. The 
first Portuguese contacts with the peoples of Angola were through the 
King of the Congo at the end of the Fifteenth Century. Historians 
differ in their analysis of the strength and importance of the Kingdom 
of the Congo in the 15th-17th centuries. However both Kikongo and 
Portuguese have contributed toward the creation and maintenance of 
the opinion that the Kingdom of the Congo has been and will continue 
to be an important political reality. A Portuguese historian wrote: 

"... today we may say with assurance that the famous Kingdom of 
the Congo was a Portuguese invention. In that period (15th-16th 
centuries) the principal objective of the King of Portugal was to 
Christianize in order to deserve the appreciation of the Holy Father. 
It is understandable that the Christianization of a great pagan kingdom 
would be a more worthy service offered to the Pope. Whereas the 
Christianization of a handful of local chiefs would add little prestige to 
that already enjoyed by the King of Portugal.” 2 

The Kikongo World enjoys the most highly developed political 
tradition of any of the ethno-linguistic worlds of Angola. Perhaps this 
accounts for its relative unity even though linguistically it is quite 
heterogeneous. Doke, the South African linguist divides the Kikongo 
group into three sections: Kishikongo, Kikongo and Fiote. The 
Portuguese ethnographer, Jose Redinha names fifteen peoples, on 
the basis of linguistics, which form the Kikongo World. The Kikongo 
World is therefore homogeneous in political tradition and heteroge¬ 
neous linguistically. The Angolan War broke out in the Kikongo 
World. A majority of the Kikongo who were in Angola in 1960 are 
gone—either dead or refugees in Congo-Kinshasa. One of the Angolan 
nationalist organizations most active in the war against Portugal, the 
Uniao das Populacoes de Angola, led by Holden Roberto is firmly 
based in the Kikongo World. 

1 Statistics are from the last official census—1960. 

2 Felgas, Helio A. Esteves, As Populacoes Nativas do Congo Portuguese Luanda, 
1960, p. 39. 
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The Kimbundu World 

Whereas the Portuguese policy toward the Kingdom of the Congo 
was one of diplomatic relations between sovereign nations, the 
Kimbundu was the first African people to be subject to a European 
nation. 1 The Kimbundu live just south of the Kikongo between the 
Dande and Cuanza Rivers. The name Angola is derived from a hunter 
and black-smith, Ngola, who invaded the Kimbundu area in the 
Sixteenth Century and imposed his hegemony. He then sent an ambas¬ 
sador to Lisbon to establish diplomatic relations between his king¬ 
dom and Portugal. By the time the Portuguese expedition led by 
Paulo Dias de Novais had arrived in 1560, the Ngola had died and his 
successor was not interested in diplomatic relations. He accepted the 
gifts which had been sent by the King of Portugal and then detained 
the members of the mission. Padre Gouveia, a Jesuit, was held in 
Ndongo, the capital, until his death in 1575. Through his experience 
transmitted by letters, he convinced the Jesuits of the necessity of a 
policy of military conquest. 

This very brief historical comment is important to explain some of 
the features of the Kimbundu World. It lacks an independent political 
tradition. Ngola was an invader and Portugal’s second expedition to 
this area accomplished its mission of conquering the Kimbundu 
people. Having accepted the policy of military conquest the policy 
of political occupation followed. The Kimbundu World has the 
longest history of European occupation. The Kimbundu heartland 
from Luanda to Malange is the most influenced by Portuguese Culture. 
More Kimbundu speak Portuguese and many have it as their mother 
tongue. The Kimbundu World of one million inhabitants is the most 
assimilated into Portuguese life. Or, it would be more accurate to say 
that the Kimbundu World has assimilated more features of the Por¬ 
tuguese. 


The Umbundu World 

The largest ethno-linguistic world in Angola has a population of 
1,600,000. The Ovimbundu occupy the central plateau area from 
Lobito-Benguela on the Coast to the Quanza River as it divides the 
Districts of Bie and Moxico. Although the names are often confused, 

1 Birmingham, David, The Portuguese Conquest of Angola , Oxford University 
Press, London, 1965, p. 1. 
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the Kimbundu and Umbundu are not very closely related. The 
Umbundu are intimately related to some of the southern groups 
whereas the Kimbundu are more closely related to the Kikongo. 

When the Portuguese effectively occupied the central plateau at the 
end of the last century the Ovimbundu were a loose confederation of 
about a dozen small kingdoms. Neither among themselves nor from 
an outside invader was political unity ever established. However, 
linguistically the Umbundu World is homogeneous. 

In part because it accounts for almost a third of the population of 
Angola and in part because of its tradition of travel and trade, the 
Ovimbundu are the most widely scattered of the peoples of Angola. 
They harvest the coffee in the north of Angola. Young men leave 
their villages in Bailundo and Andulo to become minor civil servants 
and manual laborers in Luanda. Ovimbundu are scattered all along the 
Benguela Railway from Lobito to the Congo-Zambia border. They 
fish along the coast and work in the iron mines of southern Angola. 
Ovimbundu go wherever they can do some small trading. The 
Ovimbundu have the tradition of being the traders, not only of An¬ 
gola, but of Suoth Central Africa. They have learned to adapt themselves 
to diverse customs and peoples in their desire to trade. By some this 
adaptability is considered a virtue. Others consider it a lack of per¬ 
sonality and chatacter. 


The Chokwe World 

Livingstone, after crossing Africa from the Cape to Luanda, clas¬ 
sified the Chokwe as the most savage and least hospitable people he 
had met. As the adaptability of the Ovimbundu may be considered a 
virtue or vice, the strong personality of the Chokwe may also be 
variously interpreted. 

The Chokwe were dominated for a long period by the Lunda 
Empire, one of the strongest empires of central Africa. At the end of 
the Nineteenth Century the Chokwe who were traditionally hunters 
adapted their skills to warfare and threw off the yoke of the Lunda. 
Since then the Chokwe have been the most vigorous and aggressive 
people of Northeastern Angola. They maintain their proud spirit. 
The first Protestant missionary to work among the Chokwe reported: 

The Chokwe were the people, m were only the simple ‘yindele’ 
(white people), worthy only of their scorn, and it was quite a favor on 
their part to permit us to dwell among them. Daily and nightly more 
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gunpowder was blown off in revelry, rejoicing and fighting than would 
have blown up a bridge... Our message was counted good enough for 
the pale faces, but not good enough for Chokwes. The slaves were all 
Lundas e Lubans. No Chokwe slave was possible. Chokwe meant 
‘freeman 5 and foreigner a ‘bondman 5 . 1 

Although numbering only about 450,000 the Chokwe are scattered 
all across central and southern Angola. Whereas the Ovimbundu have 
followed lines of trade and usually work for the white man, the 
Chokwe have migrated in search of land where they can live their own 
lives without too direct contact with the Europeans or other African 
groups. 

The Chokwe also express themselves by way of the arts. Many 
talented sculptors working with wood have produced fine human 
figures and ritual masks. Mural painting is also an art expression in 
which the Chokwe excel. 

The Ganguela World 

This is the most heterogeneous of the tribal worlds of Angola. 
Geographically it has in recent years been divided into two main 
sections by the migration of the Chokwe. The ethnographic map of 
Angola lists twenty names, all belonging to the Ganguela group. 
Since the total population is only 400,000, each group is very small. 
Only two of the groups actually use the name Ganguela for them¬ 
selves. Some of the groups are: Luimbe, Luena, Bunda, Lutchazi and 
Ganzele. However they do consider themselves all as part of one 
family of peoples. 

The Ganguela peoples are the only ethno-linguistic group in which 
fishing provides a major part of its economy. The Luimbe, for ex¬ 
ample, are primarily a fishing people, but they grew a little manioc 
from cuttings and some sweet potatoes. Women do most of the work 
of cultivating, while men hunt and fish. 

The name “Ganguela 55 is used by several other peoples as a term of 
disdain. The Ovimbundu say “They are not people; they are Gangue- 
las 55 , (Hamanuke vanganguela). In Zambia also the term Ganguela is 
derogatory and not used by the tribes concerned to refer to themselves. 


1 Luottit, Thomas, “Trial and Triumph in Chokweland”, in A Central African 
Jubilee or Fifty Years with the Gospel in “The Beloved Strip ”, Pickering and Inglis, 
London, p. 31. 
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The Nhaneka-Humbe World 

This is the most conservative ethno-linguistic world in Angola. It 
is confined to a relatively small area in the District of Huila. Although 
one of the eldest and most continuous European settlements is in and 
around Sa da Bandeira, the capital of Huila, the Nhaneka-Humbe have 
been most reluctant to adopt European habits. The population of the 
Nhaneka-Humbe world is about 300,000. 

Ethnologically the Ovimbundu and the Nhaneka-Humbe are very 
closely related. Their languages are similar. The social organization 
of the two groups has the same principle features. Yet the Ovimbundu 
are the most adaptable of peoples and the Nhaneka-Humbes the most 
inflexible. 


The Ambo World 

The Ambo World in the extreme south of Angola has certain 
similarities with the Kikongo World in the extreme north. Politically 
the Ambos have a tradition of national unity. The last king was 
deposed by the Portuguese in 1915. Geographically the Ambo World 
lies across the southern border as the Kikongo World does across the 
northern. As in the north only about a third of the Kikongo live in 
Angola according to pre-war figures for Kikongo. Today that figure 
would be reduced to perhaps one-sixth. In the south about 20% of 
the Ovambo live in Angola. The remaining 80% (230,000) live in 
South West Africa. However the capital of the Ovambo World is in 
Angola. The traditional capital, Njiva, is new, called Pereira d’Eca. 

In other respects the Kikongo and Ambo Worlds are very different. 
Geographically the Kikongo World is in the Congo Basin which has 
tropical climate. The Ambo World is in the Kalahari Desert. The 
Kikongo economy is agricultural; the Ambo is pastoral. 

The Portuguese World 

These seven ethno-linguistic worlds account for 95% of the popu¬ 
lation of Angola. The very small groups of Herero in the Mogamedes 
Desert and the non-Bantu Koisan and Vatwa complete the list of 
African peoples in Angola. 

However, an important world has not been mentioned—the 
Portuguese. According to the 1960 Census the Portuguese World 
totaled 256,500: 172,500 whites, 54,000 mestices and 30,000 assimi- 
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lated Africans. This ethno-linguistic world is easily distinguised from 
the others. First the previously mentioned worlds are all based on 
traditional or folk cultures, not to use the more ethnocentric term 
“primitive”. The primitive or traditional society is composed of 
small, rural, isolated, homogeneous communites. The traditional 
culture is non-specialized, personal and familiar. The ethno-linguistic 
worlds previously described are all traditional, although they vary 
considerably from the conservative Nhaneka-Humbe to the largely 
acculturated Kimbundu. However, the Portuguese World is distinct 
from all the other worlds in that it is definitely built on a pattern of 
modern, industrial society. The Portuguese world is urban, pluralistic, 
specialized and impersonal. 

Second, it is dominantly white. Third, the Portuguese World is the 
fastest growing of all the worlds in Angola. From 1950 to 1960 the 
Portuguese World increased 119% while the black population 
increased 14%. Fourth, it is an urban world. In 1960,32% of the whites 
lived in Luanda. Approximately 80% of the white population lives in 
urban areas. Fifth, the Portuguese World dominates all the others 
politically, economically, commercially and religiously. Sixth, the 
Portuguese World is the most diverse racially, being 67% white, 21% 
mestige and 12% black “assimilades”. 

Proud of their policy of miscegenation, the Portuguese sometimes 
say: “God created the white and the black. We created the mestige.” 
However, statistics reveal that a much higher percentage of the South 
African population is mixed than in Angola. Under apartheid 9.2% of 
the population is colored in South Africa. In Angola the mixed popu¬ 
lation is only about 1.2%. To be sure it is increasing more rapidly 
than the general growth rate—80% per year as contrasted to 16.5%. 

The term “assimilade” is no longer accurate or legal since the 
revocation of Decree Law no. 39,666 in September, 1961. Thus the 
classification of assimilated person was stricken from Portuguese law. 
Regardless of race or cultural condition, all who are born in Angola are 
automatically Portuguese citizens. Although the number of Africans 
who become members of the Portuguese World can no longer be 
determined officially by a census, it is legitimate to ask how many 
Africans do belong to the Portuguese World. 

The Angolan ethnographer, Jose Redinha, has pointed to the two 
phases of the process of assimilation. In the first the person separates 
himself from his people and their traditions. In the second he joins a 
new society. 
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“For the native of the Northeast more or less unprooted from his 
tribe and on the way to assimilating the occidental customs and 
culture, the measure of change is less in the direction of a growing 
approximation with the colonists than a separation from his fellow 
tribesman who continues his traditional way of life.” 1 

This observation applies not only to the Chokwe in Northeastern 
Angola, but in general to all the ethnic groups. 

To be more accurate a ninth world should have been described—the 
Detribalized World. This would include the increasing number of 
Africans who have left their maternal ethno-linguistic worlds, but 
have been received into another world. According to official Portu¬ 
guese policy all inhabitants of Angola (as well as of the other overseas 
provinces: Guinea, Cape Verde, Sao Tome, Mozambique, Macau and 
Timer) are all citizens of the Portuguese World. According to African 
Nationalists all Angolans are citizens of the Angolan World and 
should fight to give this world its proper political structure so that 
it may become the Angolan Nation. 

The fact of the matter is that the overwhelming majority in Angola 
do not live in either the Portuguese or the Angolan World. They live 
in the Kimbundu World, the Umbundu World, Chokwe World, etc. 

Several strong forces are at work to destroy these ethno-linguistic 
worlds. First, urbanization is forcing a revolution in the traditional 
cultures. The urban population increased from 5.4% in 1950 to 11% in 
1960. Second the expansion of the money economy to the most remote 
corner of Angola produces more specialization. Third, universal 
conscription calls all young men out of their ethno-linguistic worlds 
for a period of four years. Fourth, the rapid expansion of government 
primary schools established new standards and awakens new aspira¬ 
tions outside the traditional patterns of culture. Fifth, the government 
policy of relocating all Angolas from their small scattered villages into 
larger concentrations for purposes of defense tends to breakdown 
traditional community ties. 

All these factors contribute to the disintegration of the ethno- 
linguistic worlds. Does this disintegration or detribalization strengthen 
the Portuguese program of assimilation or the formation of an Angola 
nation? The answer to this question depends as much on the develop¬ 
ments in the Angolan war and the general future of white southern 
Africa as it does on internal factors. 

The war has continued to spread geographically. From 1961 to 1965 

1 Etnossocoilogia do Nordeste de Angola , Editora Pax, Braga, 1966, p. 173. 
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the military action was confined to five districts in the north of Ango¬ 
la. Only the Kikongo and Kimbundu were in direct contact with the 
war. Today regular military activity is reported in ten of Angola’s 
fifteen districts. In addition to the Kikongo and Kimbundu, the 
Chokwe, Ganguelas and Ovembundu areas are now directly affected 
by the war. This not only confronts a much greater percentage of the 
population with the perils of guerrilla warfare, but it exposes them to 
Angolan nationalist political propaganda. In this very tight police 
state the means of communication are strictly controlled. Although 
outside radio stations are not efficiently jammed, these are not as 
effective among the general population as personal political activity 
which accompanies the guerrilla fighting. Of course the Portuguese 
also intensify their own political activity in the military zones. Each 
side claims the support of the people. Most support given to either side 
is probably under duress. 

In spite of the interracial Portuguese army the war has strong racial 
features. The white Portuguese are against the black Angolans. Even 
though this is not literally true on eitherside, it is mythologically true. 
The greater the intensity of the fighting, the more important the racial 
factor becomes. Angolan nationhood is intimately connected with 
Black Nationalism. Some Portuguese speculate about the possibility 
of a white settler independence movement—something along the lines 
of Rhodesia. This is completely out of the question as long as the 
Lisbon government continues its strong policy of maintaining control 
of the whole Portuguese Empire. If a more liberal government should 
be formed in Lisbon, a white settler revolt might become a live 
option. 

The war has an ambivalent effect on the ethno-linguistic worlds of 
Angola. On the one hand the physical dislocation, greater government 
controls and elimination of any autonomous ethnic expression tend to 
destroy these traditional worlds. On the other hand the mounting 
conflict, suspicion, hatred and intrigue of war send the people back to 
their traditional customs and beliefs. Where it is impossible to return 
to traditional social structure at least the people renew their traditional 
magico-religious rites and practices. 

The general conclusion seems to be progressive alienation. The 
process of detribalization or disintegration of the ethno-linguistic 
worlds is accelerated. Assimilation into the Portuguese world is 
progressing educationally and economically, but this tends to arouse 
new aspirations which produce frustrations to the extent that these 
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aspirations cannot be fulfilled. The formation of Angolan nationhood 
is a very distant goal since the African nationalist movements and 
parties active in Angola are first of all interested in creating loyalty to 
the movement. Inter-party conflict divides the political efforts between 
creating enmity toward the Portuguese and hostility toward rival 
nationalist movements. 

In the midst of all these uncertainties and alienations, it is still true 
that the vast majority of Angolans live within one or another of the 
ethno-linguistic worlds. Whoever wishes to understand Angola or 
effect some change in this troubled land must first come to terms with 
these worlds. 
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PROTESTANTISM: A TRIBAL RELIGION 

Protestantism in Angola is a tribal religion. In less than a century it 
has put down deep roots in each of the major African cultures. At the 
same time that Protestant Christianity has been a carrier for Western, 
technical civilization which detribalizes, it has contributed to the 
maintenance of traditional cultures. 

Portuguese colonial policy of direct rule works toward the goal of 
complete assimilation of African peoples into Portuguese culture. 
African languages are only tolerated temporarily until everyone learns 
the national language, Portuguese. Traditional social structures may 
be provisionally recognized, if they do not interfere with the Portu¬ 
guese hierarchic system in which power emanates from Lisbon. 

To defend the thesis that Protestantism is the tribal religion in 
Angola we shall 1) give some brief historical notes to show the 
coincidence of mission agencies and ethno-linguistic groups, 2) relate 
how Protestant missions gave literature to Angolan languages; and 
3) describe the ways in which the Protestant churches inherited 
traditional social structures. 


Coincident Mission Agencies and Ethno-linguistic Groups 

Of the total population of Angola, 4,830,449, according to the 1960 
census, about 86% belong to the following five ethno-linguistic 
groups: 

Kikongo 621,787 
Kimbundu 1,053,999 
Umbundu 1,746,109 
Chokwe 396,264 
Ganguela 329,259 
Others 683,031 

Each one of the five major Protestant mission agencies which has 
worked in Angola centered its activity within one of the five major 
tribes. 
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The Baptist Missionary Society among the Kikongo 

The first Protestant missionaries to arrive in Angola were sent by 
the Baptist Missionary Society (BMS) of London. George Grenfell 
and Thomas Comber were received by the King of the Congo, Dom 
Pedro V, August 8,1878, at his capital, Sao Salvador. After exploring 
up the Congo River the two pioneers returned to the capital and 
decided to establish the first mission station there at the invitation of 
the King. The town, which consisted of about two hundred houses, 
was built on a plateau 1800 feet above sea-level. The King offered a 
plot of ground on the site of the ancient city and adjacent to the old 
Roman Catholic Mission. 

The second mission station founded by the BMS in Portuguese 
Congo was Kibokolo in the center of the Zombo people. The Congo 
linguistic group has several divisions: Sorongo, Muchicongo, Sosso, 
Pombo, Zombo, etc. The Zombos resented the Sao Salvador people’s 
alliance with the Portuguese and rebuffed the first explorations made 
by the missionaries in their district. However, the missionaries suc¬ 
ceeded in winning their confidence and established a mission station in 
1899 in one of the most populous districts of the Congo. The town of 
Kibokolo was estimated to have about 5,000 people, while Sao Salva¬ 
dor had between 1,500 and 2,000. 

The third BMS mission station in the Portuguese Congo was 
Bembe. A mission had been founded in Mabaya, south of Sao Salva¬ 
dor in 1905. After epidemics of smallpox and sleeping-sickness had 
decimated the population of the area and one of the missionaries died 
of sleeping-sickness, the Society ordered Mabaya closed. 1 The Congo¬ 
lese requested urgently the reopening of a mission station in the 
Bembe area. The BMS agreed and the Portuguese authorities per¬ 
mitted the reestablishment of the mission, but insisted that it not 
be at Mabaya. For the convenience of sanitary and administrative 
surveillance, a site was chosen two kilometres from the town of 
Bembe in 1930. 

Four other Protestant missionary agencies have worked among the 
Kikongo: the Angola Evangelical Mission established and maintained 
by Matthew Zacharias Stober, the Canadian Baptist Foreign Missiona¬ 
ry Society which continued the work of Stober’s mission after his 
death, the North Angola Mission of Mr. A. Patterson and the Chris¬ 
tian and Missionary Alliance. It is not disparaging to the dedication 

1 Lewis, Thomas, These Seventy Years , Carey Press, London, 1930, p. 224. 
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and effectiveness of these four missions to assert that the BMS has 
played a peculiar role in the life of the Kikongo. The BMS served 
longer, over a wider area, and with more personnel. It also had a major 
work in the Belgian Congo among the same people, the Kikongo. 

The Protestant community in the Kikongo area of Angola was 
statistically stronger than the church in any other area. The last 
published religious census of Angola was that of 1960. In round 
numbers the 1960 Census divided the population of Angola religiously 
as follows: 51% Roman Catholic, 17% Protestant and 32% non- 
Christian. However, among the Kikongo the division was 52% Ro¬ 
man Catholic, 46% Protestant and 2% non-Christian. 


The Planting of the Methodist Church among the Kimbundu 

South of the Kikongo is the second largest ethno-linguistic group 
in Angola, the Kimbundu. The axis of the Kimbundu area is the rail¬ 
way running from the provincial capital, Luanda to the district capital, 
Malange. The Methodist Church entered Angola indirectly. In 1884 
the General Conference consecrated William Taylor as Bishop of 
Africa. Taylor advocated and practiced a system of self-supporting 
missions. His experience in India and Latin America convinced him 
that the penetration of Africa should also be carried out by such 
missions. The year he was elected Bishop of Africa he organized the 
Transit and Building Fund Society of Bishop William Taylor's Self-Sup¬ 
porting Missions with headquarters in New York. An article in the 
Missionary Review of the World for January-February 1885 1 reported 
that: 

The funds of this society shall not be used to pay salaries of agents at 
home, nor of preachers and teachers in foreign countries... Bro. Taylor 
repudiated all salaries, both for himself and for his missionaries. 

For eleven years Taylor labored to establish his self-supporting 
missions among the Kimbundu. When he retired in 1896 the Meth¬ 
odist Episcopal Church in the United States inherited the work. 

The Kimbundu is the ethno-linguistic group in Angola which has 
been most deeply and continuously influenced by Porutguese culture. 
As the BMS settled in Sao Salvador the ancient capital of the Kingdom 
of the Congo to reach the heart of that people, the Methodists 


1 Missionary Review of the World \ Jan-Feb, 1885. 
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established their two main centers in the two cities which dominate 
the Kimbundu area: Luanda and Malange. 

The Methodist Mission, the only Protestant agency at work among 
the Kim bundu did not bear as much fruit, statistically, as the five 
mission agencies which labored among the Kikongo. Thirty-five 
percent of the Bakongo were considered Protestant according to the 
1960 religious census. 1 By the same census only 8% of the Kimbundu 
were classified as Protestant. However, this percentage had undoubted¬ 
ly increased during the 1950’s. The Methodist Church grew rapidly 
during that decade among the Dembos, the most northerly people of 
the Kimbundu group. In the Statistics of the Angola Annual Con¬ 
ference of the Methodist Church in 1959 the Dembos District account¬ 
ed for 35% of the communicant members and 53% of the catechumens. 
Since the Dembos has been one of the main centers of military activity 
beginning in 1961, it is impossible to ascertain the strength of the 
church there with any statistical accuracy. 


The United Mission 2 to the Ovimbundu 

The Ovimbundu—the largest ethno-linguistic group in Angola— 
occupy the Benguela Highlands between the 11° and 14° south latitude 
and from 18° west longitude to the Atlantic Ocean. In 1879 the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions decided to 
establish the West Central Africa Mission and appointed the first three 
Am erican Board missionaries to Angola: Rev. William W. Bagster, 
Rev. William Henry Sanders and Mr. Samuel Taylor Millar whose 
father and mother had been slaves. Travelling by way of Lisbon, the 
three arrived at Benguela, Angola November 13, 1880. Their goal 
was “Bihe and the Coanza” about 400 miles inland from Benguela. As 
the missionary caravan headed east it stopped at Bailundu, one of the 
thirteen autonomous but related kingdoms which provided the 
political structure for the Ovimbundu. King Ekwikwi received them 
cordially. Bihe lay another seventy-five miles to the East, however 
Ekwikwi impeded their journey and the first mission station among the 
Ovimbundu was established at Bailundu. 

After three years the American Board missionaries arrived at their 


1 II Recenseamento Geral da Populacao da Provincia de Angola 1960, Popula- 
gao nao-Civilizada segundo o Grupo Etnico e a Religiao. Luanda. 

2 This Mission is a united effort by The United Church of Christ Congregational 
(USA) and the United Church of Canada. 
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goal establishing a mission in Bie, at Camundongo (1884) and at 
Chissamba (1886). The expansion continued and missions were 
established near the main olombala —local capitals of the kingdoms. 

In 1886 the Canadian Congregational Churches sent their first 
missionary to Angola through the American Board, Dr. Walter Currie. 
This arrangement continued until 1927 when the Congregational 
Churches in Canada joined with the Methodists and Presbyterians to 
form the United Church of Canada which sent missionaries through 
its own foreign mission board. However, in Angola, the United 
Mission, including Canadians and Americans, continued. 

The growth of the Protestant community in the area served by the 
united mission was steady as the following chart indicates: 


Year 

Mission Stations 

Churches 

Members 

1890 

4 

1 

19 

1900 

4 

3 

108 

1910 

5 

4 

625 

1920 

6 

6 

983 

1930 

8 

8 

8,475 

1960 

9 

9 

60,000 


The second Protestant mission agency which has worked among the 
Ovimbundu is the Plymouth Brethren. Since their largest and most 
unique work is among the Chokwe, here it is sufficient simply to report 
that in 1958 from the five Brethren mission stations in Bie about 
fifty assemblies were formed with 7,500 believers in fellowship. 

The third Protestant mission among the Ovimbundu is Mission 
Philafricaine, popularly known as the Swiss Mission. Since 1967 this 
mission is officially the Alliance Missionnaire Evangelique. In recent 
years this mission has multiplied the number of stations (Caluquembe, 
Susangue, Ebanga, Jamba, Cassua, Catala and Nondumbo) but the 
number of communicant members is still relatively small, about 
5,000. 

According to the 1950 Religious Census about 21% of the Ovim¬ 
bundu were considered Protestant. 

The Brethren in Chokweland 

Frederick Stanley Armot (1858-1914) was the pioneer Plymouth 
Brethren missionary in Angola. Although he travelled back and forth 
across Africa from Natal to Luanda and visited scores of tribal areas, 


Parsons, Windows on Africa 


5 
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his main goal was to establish work in Garenganze—part of Katanga. 
As regards the coincidence of mission agencies and ethno-linguistic 
groups in Angola, the Brethren made their peculiar contribution by 
their work among the Chokwe. 

Thomas Louttit and W. C. Maitland accompanied Arnot from Lis¬ 
bon to Luanda in 1904 and then headed for Chokweland. Their first 
temporary settlement at Chinjamba or Boma became the center for 
Brethren work among the Chokwe. In addition to church and school 
Boma mission established a press and hospital. Subsequently four 
other mission stations were established among the Chokwe. 

According to a Brethren publication in 1958 the gospel was being 
regularly preached in one hundred-fifty villages. Eighty assemblies had 
been formed in which 6,250 believers were in fellowship. This figure 
is very conservative. In the District of Luanda which is populated 
almost entirely by Chokwe a spontaneous Christian movement devel¬ 
oped with little missionary supervision. The original evangelists in the 
area were lay Christians who went to work in the Diamond Company 
which dominates the whole area. One missionary estimates that the 
number of churches functioning with their own elders is around one 
hundred. Another missionary calculates that these assemblies include 
more than 10,000 communicant members. 

According to Catholic statistics 1 the Diocese of Luso has a popula¬ 
tion of 267,500 with 21,708 classified as Catholics. Thus 8% of the 
population is Catholic. Conservatively there are as many Protestants 
as Catholics in Chokweland. 

The South Africa General Mission (SAGM) 2 
AMONG THE GAGNUELAS 

The Ganguela is the most heterogeneous ethno-linguistic group in 
Angola. The ethnographic map of Angola lists twenty names all 
belonging to the Ganguela group. Since the total population is only 
329,259 each group is very small. Only two of the tribal divisions 
actually use the name Ganguela for themselves. The others call 
themselves: Luimbe, Luena, Bunda, Lutchazi, and Ganzelo. However 
they do consider themselves as all belonging to one family of peoples. 


1 Anuario Catolico de Portugal, 1968, Edicoo do Secretariado de Informa^ao 
Religiosa, p. 407. 

2 In 1965 the SAGM changed its name to the Africa Evangelical Fellowship. 
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The first SAGM missionary, Rev. Albert William Bailey, entered 
Angola from the East in 1914. The first permanent mission was 
established in Muie in 1917. A large group of new recruits came up the 
Zambeze River in 1920. They worked particularly among the Mbun- 
das, Nhembas, and Luchazes. Four new mission stations were founded, 
but they had short lives. Mui6 continued until military activity forced 
it to close in 1967. The Muid Church never had more than about one 
thousand communicant members. 

In 1931 Mr. Bailey received permission to establish a mission station 
at Catota some 250 miles west of Muie. Although this area had a 
mixture of tribes, they were mostly Ganguela. The SAGM invested 
personnel and funds in Catota establishing a hospital and Bible school. 
In 1965, the last year before military activities began to affect the area, 
the Catota church counted 1,771 communicant members. 

Statistically the least effective Protestant penetration of a major 
ethnolinguistic group in Angola was that of the Ganguelas by the 
SAGM. 


Protestant Missions gave Literature to Angolan Languages 

All the mission agencies which entered Angola at the end of the 
19th Century or the beginning of the 20th Century accepted the Bible 
as their authority for faith and order. Therefore, one of the first tasks 
faced by the missionaries was to learn the language and reduce it to 
writing so that they could begin to translate the Scriptures. Although 
the Catholic missions had been active in some areas for almost four 
centuries, no ethno-linguistic group had its own literature. 


The Bible in Kikongo 

W. Holman Bentley, the chief linguist among the pioneer BMS 
missionaries, wrote: “How impatient we felt of the long, slow process 
of acquiring the language! We had no Kongo books of course.” 1 As 
early as 1880 a missionary reported: 

For some time Mr. Bentley has held a Sunday School with the young 
ones, speaking to them in Kishi-Congo ... the boys will sing such a 
hymn as c J esus loves me ../ in the Congo language. They will pray 


1 W. Holman Bentley, Pioneering in the Congo, Vol. I, Fleming H. Revell, 1900, p. 
136. 
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for a blessing on the school and themselves during the day, always 
concluding with the Lord’s Prayer. 1 

These few quotations from the early work among the Congo 
peoples point to some of the first steps in the process of producing 
literature in each ethnloinguistic area. First, comes the “long, slow 
process of acquiring the language.” In the perspective of history this 
process is not so long or slow. While learning the language orally, the 
linguist records the sounds. Thus the language is reduced to writing. 
Very early some simple hymns were translated and a few brief portions 
of Scripture. 

The first complete book of Scripture printed in Kikongo was St. 
Mark’s Gospel in 1888. The New Testament was completed in 1893, 
only fifteen years after the first two missionaries arrived in the King¬ 
dom of the Congo. The complete Bible in five volumes was published 
in 1916. 


Literature in Kimbundu 

Among the first group of missionaries to arrive in Luanda with 
Bishop William Taylor in 1885 was the gifted, Swiss-American 
linguist, Heli Chatelain. In three short years he learned Kimbundu, 
reduced it to writing, prepared a grammar and dictionary and trans¬ 
lated the Gospel according to John which was published in 1888. In 
spite of this solid foundation and rapid take-off, Chatelain’s sanguine 
prophecy has not been fulfilled: 

The future of native Angolan literature in Ki-mbundu ... is now 
practically assured. J. Cordeiro da Matta, the negro poet of the Quanza 
River, has abandoned the Portuguese muse in order to consecrate his 
to the nascent national literature. The autodidactic and prac¬ 
tical Ambaquistas of the interior have begun to perceive the superiority, 
for purpose of private correspondence, of their own tongue ... 2 

Herbert Cookman Withey, an American Methodist Missionary, 
continued the literary work among the Kimbundu and in 1922 the 
New Testament was published. To date the complete Bible has not been 
published. 


1 Rise and Progress of the Work on the Congo River by the Treasurer of the Baptist 
Mission Society, Alexander and Shepheard, London, 1884, pp. 42, 43. 

2 Folk Tales of Angola, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1894, Boston, p. viii. 
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Umbundu Literature 

The leader of the three man band of missionaries sent by the Ameri¬ 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions to central Angola in 
1880 was the Rev. Walter Weldon Bagster. His grandfather, Samuel 
Bagster, had been the publisher of the Polyglot Bible in London. Thus 
the West Central Africa Mission among the Ovimbundu had a two 
generation preparation for the linguistic work which was a major part 
of its labors. Bagster died February 22, 1882. In June 1882 Mr. and 
Mrs. Wesley M. Stover arrived. William Henry Sanders and Wesley 
M. Stover were the pioneer linguists of Umbundu. The mission pub¬ 
lished a vocabulary and grammar of Umbundu in 1884. The next year 
when Mr. and Mrs. Stover returned from furlough they took a good 
supply of these books “one of the principle results of the first three 
years’ work and a great aid in the future development of the mis¬ 
sion.” 1 In 1886 Mr. Stover prepared a primary reader for the schools. 
Soon the problem of literature became more complex, not only was it 
necessary to produce literature, but also to publish it. 

First the mission tried to establish a press at the coast. However, this 
was not found practical and it was soon transferred to Camundongo. 
For forty years the Camundongo Press printed many thousands of 
primers, catechisms, hymn books. Scripture portions, Sunday School 
material and miscellaneous lessons in Umbundu. In 1921 the press was 
moved to Dondi where other central institutions had been established 
to serve the whole West Central Africa Mission field. 

The same year, 1921, the High Commissioner of Angola, Josd 
Mendes Ribeiro Norton de Matos published Decree 77 regulating the 
establishment and functioning of all missions. Articles two and three 
dealt with the use of native languages: 

Art. 2. It is not permitted to teach native languages in mission schools. 

Art. 3. The use of the native language is only allowed orally in religious 
instruction, and as a help during the elementary period of 
teaching the Portuguese language. 

(1) The use of the native language in written form or of any 
other language besides the Portuguese, by means of 
pamphlets, papers, leaflets or whatever kind of manuscripts, 
is forbidden in the religious teaching of the missions, in 
their schools or in whatever relations with the Natives. 

(2) Books for religious teaching are not permitted in any 


1 75th Annual Report of the International Baptist Commission for Foreign 
Missions, 1885, p. 24. 
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language other than Portuguese, the Portuguese text how¬ 
ever may be accompanied by a parallel version in the native 
language. 

(3) The oral employment of the language referred to in this 
article and also the use of the version in the native language 
in the terms of the preceding paragraph, are only allowed 
transitorily and whilst the knowledge of the Portuguese 
language is not general among the Natives; it being ex¬ 
pected that the missionaries will substitute successively and 
as much as possible in all their relations with the Natives, as 
also in formal instructions, the native languages by the 
Portuguese language. 

The necessity of publishing everything in diglot not only raised 
technical problems in the preparation of literature, but greatly 
increased the cost. However, as seen above (1.3), in the decade 1920-30 
the communicant members of the Protestant churches (in the area 
served by the ABCFM) among the Ovimbundu increased from 983 to 
8,475. The demand for literature was so great that even the added 
difficulties and cost of diglot did not restrict greatly the publication 
and distribution of Umbundu literature. 

The New Testament was translated into Umbundu by 1897. A 
revision was published, with Portuguese parallel translation, by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in 1927. The same Society published 
the complete Bible in Umbundu and Portuguese in 1963. 


Chokwe Literature published by the Brethren 

Thomas Louttit, one of the founders of the first Protestant mission 
station among the Chokwe, at Boma, translated St. John’s Gospel in 
1916. The New Testament was published in Chokwe and Portuguese 
by the Bible Society in 1927. As the Camundongo and Dondi Press 
served the whole Umbundu speaking area, the Boma press served the 
Chokwes not only in the immediate area, but as they spread across 
Angola to the West and into the Congo and Zambia in the East. 
In fact a Brethren missionary recently reported that “our Boma press 
sells more Chokwe literature to the Swedish mission in South West 
Africa than to our Biula mission in Angola.” 

At the Jubilee Celebration of the Brethren’s work at Muchachain in 
1931 the following list of literature printed at the Boma press was 
presented: 

Primer with Portuguese Orthography 
Primer with Chokwe Orthography 
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Hymn-books 
Chosen Portions 
“Peep of Day” 

Chokwe-Portuguese Grammar Notes 
Small Portuguese Hymn-books 

Sunday School Lesson (issued weekly to all Sunday Schools) 
Portuguese phrases 
Lwena Primers 

“God Hath Spoken” (Portuguese and Chokwe) 

5 Years’ Sunday School Magazine 

The Boma Mission press gave the Chokwe people literature. Since 
the Chokwe had no political center and were increasingly scattered 
geograhpically, this press for forty years was the most important center 
of Chokwe culture. 


Ganguela Literatures 

Reflecting the heterogeneity of the Ganguelas, no one language 
became the vehicle of its literature. At least one Gospel has been 
published in four Ganguela languages: 


Language 

One Gospel 

New Testament 

Bible 

Luvale or Lwena 

1902 

1928 

1955 

Luchazi 


1935 

1963 

Luimbi 

1935 



Mbunda 

1919 



Nyemba 

1954 




In the cases of Kikongo, Kimbundu, Umbundu and Chokwe the 
creation of literature helped to unite each ethno-linguistic group 
internally. The geographic dispersion and ethnic variety of the 
Ganguelas is so extreme that the production of literature reflected the 
heterogeneity rather than created homogeneity. 

The second factor which dimished the role of literature among the 
Ganguelas was the lack of a vigorous literacy program. The Catota 
mission, the largest working among Ganguelas, registered only 155 
students in primary school in 1964. A few villages may have had small 
non-recognized schools in which a few youngsters learned their 
ABC’s. However, literature cannot be an important factor among an 
illiterate people. 
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The Catholic Church and African Literature 

The literary accomplishments of the Protestant missions in Angola 
are modest in comparison with the literature produced in the languages 
of other African nations. However, these accomplishments can be 
evaluated more accurately in contrast to the almost complete neglect 
of literary work in vernacular languages by the Catholic missions in 
Angola. The Catholic Church has produced some distinguished 
linguists, but it has not produced any significant literature in African 
languages for the peoples of Angola. Nor has it published a single 
Bible or even New Testament although the Catholic Church has been 
in Angola five times as long as the Protestants and has three times as 
many adherents. 


The Protestant Churches Inherited the 
Tribal Social Structures 

All the major missionary agencies that have worked in Angola had a 
tradition of congregational polity, with the exception of the Methodist, 
which was episcopal. However, if it were necessary to classify the 
Protestant Churches in Angola according to the three traditional 
polities—congregational, episcopal and presbyterian, they would more 
accurately be classed as presbyterians. The missionaries did not con¬ 
sciously abandon their traditional convictions and adopt a new 
ecclesiology. Rather, they translated the Scriptures, preached the 
Gospel, and the Church began to grow in the African soil. 


Baptist Tradition Transformed by the Kikongo 

The open attitude of the BMS missionaries is revealed by these 
statements by one of the pioneer missionaries in the north of Angola: 

We did not impose any formal constitution upon this company of 
Chirstians. We were content to tell then that there was a New Testament 
which we had not yet translated (only a few portions were completed 
in 1887), and that it was to be the rule and guide of the Christian Church; 
and we left it at that, so that the native church might develop in its own 
way according to the African genius... 

In forming this new church we were careful to introduce as little as 
possible of what might be termed ‘european.’ We even had kwanga in¬ 
stead of our white man’s bread at the communion. Since then bread has 
become a part of the native food so we use it at the Lord’s Table... 
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The term Baptist has never been used for we have always been known 
as the English Mission. 1 

The BMS missionaries took no ecclesiastical master plan to the 
Congo. The sincerity of the affirmation, “We did not impose any for¬ 
mal constitution upon this company of believers” is shown in the fact 
that the fruit of the Baptist mission in Northern Angola was not a 
series of autonomous congregations scattered over the tropical hills of 
the Portuguese Congo. Rather the many small congregations were 
bound together in three regional churches which had a hierarchy of 
ecclesiastical responsibility. 

The first level was occupied by the local congregation of Christians 
in the villages. During the formative years the elders followed the 
practical rule that a local congregation could be formed as soon as 
seven converts were baptized. The responsibility of the church in the 
village was to preach the Gospel, conduct services of worship, instruct 
the catechumens and maintain a small bush school to teach reading and 
writing. The ideal envisaged was that each village have two leaders: a 
catechist who would give religious instruction and, depending upon 
his qualifications, might also be the school teacher, and second, a 
deacon who would perform the function of spiritual counselor or local 
pastor. 

As the number of local congregations grew in number and spread 
over an increasing area, they were organized into circuits. No fixed 
number was established, but an average circuit would include about 
ten villages. 

The apex of the pyramid was “the Church” which had its head¬ 
quarters at the mission station. Thus the three BMS mission stations 
produced three churches: Sao Salvador, Kibokolo and Bembe. 

The gospel spread among the Kikongo by community not individual 
conversions. A whole village would follow its chief or elders who 
wished to have a teacher and a school. Since the community was 
basically the extended family, the local community or church was not 
an autonomous unit but maintained an organic tie with neighboring 
Protestant villages which formed a circuit. The circuits looked to the 
mission as a group of villages look to the king’s village. 

Methodism and Kimbundu Social Structure 

The freedom of policy and polity found in the North—“We did 


1 Lewis, op. cit., p. 22, 
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not impose any formal constitution upon this company of Christians” 
—was strange to Methodism. The historian of Methodist missions, 
Wade Crawford Barclay, writes: 

There is no record of the Missionary Society having given instruc¬ 
tions to its missionaries to transfer to their respective fields the exact 
pattern of Church organization existing at home. It was assumed by all, 
without question that this would be done. 1 

Primarily because the Methodist Church inherited a Kimbundu 
social structure similar to the Kikongo social structure inherited by 
the BMS, the ecclesiastical fruit of both missions was very similar. The 
local churches were composed of cohesive communities based upon 
the extended family. These communities were associated in circuits. 
The circuits were joined into districts which formed the Angola An¬ 
nual Conference. 

At each level the real authority was in the hands of elders. Under 
Decree 77 the government forced the Churches to have one officially 
recognized leader in each village, the catequista. The Methodist 
system also presupposed individual responsibility by “class leaders,” 
pastors, and district superintendents. Their role, however, was similar 
to the local chief or king who was arbiter or spokesman for the elders 
rather than arbitrary ruler. The Methodist Church has only had a 
resident bishop in Angola since 1965. 


The ChuRCHES of the Umbundu Kingdoms 

The Ovimbundu, the most populous ethno-linguistic group in 
Angola was divided into a dozen kingdoms. When the Portuguese 
gained effective control of Central Angola in the beginning of this 
century, the policy of direct rule eliminated the power and authority of 
these kingdoms. The Church inherited this structure. In 1900 the 
names, Bailundo, Chiyaka, and Galangue would have been instantly 
recognized as Umbundu Kingdoms. By 1930 the same names would 
be identified as Protestant Mission-Churches. The Kingdoms received 
tribute from area chiefs. 

The pastorate inherited this role. In turn the pastorate was divided 
into deaconates, usually five to ten villages served by a deacon. At 


1 History of Methodist Missions , Vol. 3, Widening Horizons 1845-95 Board of 
Missions of Methodist Church, 1957, p. 158. 
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the local level the village church had its officially recognized catechist, 
but the real authority was in the hands of the village elders. 

The Church inherited not only the structure but many of the func¬ 
tions of the kingdoms. First , the mission gave identity and prestige to 
the people. Since the Bailundos had been defeated by the Portuguese 
in 1902 the prestige of the kingdom rapidly declined. The mission 
became the focus of vitality for this vigorous people, and the center 
for learning the white man’s magic of reading and writing. The Bai- 
lundo pastoral centers were model villages. Second , the Church 
provided a system of justice. The same village elders who directed the 
religious activities of the Church, decided questions of land ownership, 
marital difficulties, and criminal charges. Third , the Church served as 
the agency for choosing community leaders. After Portuguese rule, 
kings and chiefs were chosen in the last analysis by government 
officials. The community could still choose its leaders in the Church. 
A survey of the first fifty pastors ordained in Central Angola revealed 
that all were members of royal families. Fourth , the Church provided 
the “rites of passage” which traditionally regulated the movement of 
individuals through the community. Baptism welcomed the infant; 
the catechism class prepared the youth for full membership, as the 
traditional initiation ceremonies had done; a church wedding did not 
replace the customary marriage, but extended its recognition beyond 
the limits of the two families united by the traditional rites. 

Fifth , the Church provided the channels of mobility by which the 
Ovimbundu could move from one area to another within the Umbun- 
du territory and also establish contact with peoples of other ethno- 
linguistic groups. 

The missionaries who started the Protestant work in Central 
Angola were all congregationalists—not by denomination, but by 
church polity. Yet the churches which were produced had a structure 
much more like the traditional social structure than like the gathered, 
individualist American or European congregations by which the 
missionaries were sent. 


The Plymouth Brethren—Nineteenth Century British 
Individualism adapted to African Social Structure 

The Brethren movement began in Nineteenth Century Britain where 
society was relatively stable. Assemblies provided a fellowship of 
prayer and Bible study for believers and invited other individuals 
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to enter the fellowship. There was no reason for the Assemblies to 
assume economic and political responsibilities in Great Britain or in 
North America. The African Mission station was the center of a 
community which concerned itself with all areas of the people’s life. 
Ruth Slade in her study 1 of English-Speakmg Missions in the Congo 
Independent State has made some acute observations on the struggle 
which the Brethren missionaries faced there at the turn of the century 
in trying to transfer the pattern of extreme independency from Great 
Britain to the Congo. In discussing one of the most colorful Brethren 
missionaries in Central Africa—Dan Crawford—Dr. Slade comments: 

Crawford eventually realised that the new conditions demanded a 
new missionary policy. He saw that complete separation between 
Church and State was practicable only where the State was sufficiently 
organized and sufficiently powerful to maintain law and order, and to 
provide those conditions in which the elect could live and multiply in 
peace. These were not the conditions of Central Africa. They had not 
been the conditions in which the Church had expanded throughout 
Europe. Just as over a thousand years before, the church had been 
forced to concern herself with questions of law and order and social 
life, Crawford said that it was impossible to do otherwise in Africa... 
In practice he saw that he had to accept a social responsibility for the 
homeless people who came flocking round him, however much he 
regretted the necessity. Crawford lived up to his name. 2 3 

The Brethren in Europe and America are divided into two major 
ecclesiastical currents, the “open” and the “exclusive.” The “open” 
Brethren have independent assemblies, the “exclusives” are organized 
in groups or federations of assemblies. One of the most articulate 
Brethren missionaries in Angola, Donald Cole, points out how the 
Angolan assemblies do not follow the North American pattern. 

As for Angola, the missionaries all represent “open” assemblies. Yet 
for years the set-up seemed to approximate the exclusive way of doing 
things. There is a mother-church at the mission surrounded by the 
satellite churches. These are independent in theory, though in practice 
they were subordinate to the mother church... Since coming, I have 
striven to cut the umbilical cord, making them independent in practice 
as well as theory. But it’s not easily done. 8 

The mission station is the center of a total community which con- 


1 Ruth M. Slade, English Speaking Missions in the Congo Independent State , Academie 
royale des Sciences coloniales Classe des Sciences Morales et PoHtiques, Memoires 
in 8°, Nouvelle s£rie, Tome XVI, fasc. 2 et dernier. (Histoire), p, 126. 

2 Konga Vantu, Gatherer of the People , Bruxelles, 1959, p. 126. 

3 Private letter. 
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siders independency anti-social .The spread of the Christian Church in 
Africa has not been by individual conversions. In Angola, at least in 
those areas where the Church is strong, it is a people’s movement. A 
chief or headman asks for a catechist or local teacher, and his family 
becomes part of the “school.” The family in this case is not the nuclear 
family of man, wife and children, but the extended family. The Church 
has inherited many of the roles of the family, clan or tribe. It has been 
called the “new tribe.” The tribe in traditional culture had on ombala 
or capital where the king reigned, the elders ruled and which served 
as the scene of the important political and religious events of the com¬ 
munity. The mission station is the ombala of the new tribe. 

The social cohesion of the African culture is very inhospitable to the 
Brethren’s extreme independency and assembly autonomy. However, 
even more abhorrent to the Brethren ecclesiology is the hierarchic 
nature of the mission community in Angola. In the colonial situation 
the white man has power and authority. He lives on and operates 
from the mission station. The missionary may enjoy using his power 
or he may have a distinct distaste for his position, however it does not 
depend primarily upon his tastes. In the colonial situation he is an 
authority. Dan Crawford who spent twenty-two consecutive years in 
Central Angola as a Brethren missionary noted, “Many a little Protes¬ 
tant Pope in the lonely bush is forced by his self-imposed isolation to 
be prophet, priest and king rolled into one—really a very big duck he, 
in his own private pond.” 1 

The authority of the mission and the missionary is also enhanced 
by his control of certain funds. Although the Brethren do not have 
mission budgets as do other denominations, still they handle what 
are large amounts of money in relation to the subsistence agricultural 
economy of the Angolans. The very fact that the Brethren refuse to 
have an org aniz ed mission structure to handle finances results in 
giving even more authority to the missionaries and therefore accen¬ 
tuating the hierarchic nature of power. 

The Portuguese Government is a political hierarchy wed to a 
religious hierarchy, the Roman Catholic Church. Consequently it 
deals with Protestant missions assuming that they have the same 
structure. Only the mission is recognized. The churches or assemblies 
do not exist, except as branches of the mission. No group of believers 


1 Dan Crawford, Thinking Black: Twenty-Two Years without a Break in the Long 
Grass of Central Africa, Morgan and Scott, London, 1912, pp. 324-325. 
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can form an assembly or a branch of the mission without proper 
authorization from the Government and this depends on the inter¬ 
cession of the missionary. 

Art. 5. Missions are not allowed to establish branches or schools to 
be in the charge of Natives, or to entrust Natives with the work of 
religious propaganda without such Natives being in possession of a 
recognized identification card granted by the respective administrator 
or military officer when they shall have been presented by the director of 
the mission. 1 

The Brethren assemblies in Europe and America were the result of 
the centrifugal force of independency and puritanism as dissatisfied 
Anglicans broke away from the established church in the nineteenth 
century. The prestige and authority of a mission station in Angola 
create a centripetal force which keeps new assemblies looking to the 
mission for guidance and protection. The centripetal force is also 
strengthened by family and tribal cohesion. The Anglosaxon in¬ 
dividualism which is stamped so clearly on the Brethren movement in 
Britain and North America cannot reproduce itself in a community 
based on the extended family. The influence of African social structure 
and Portuguese political administration has been so strong that 
Brethren independency has been fundamentally transformed. 

The second peculiarity of Brethren ecclesiology is the plurality of 
ministers. The ministry is dependent on gifts from the risen Lord and 
the Scriptures stress the variety and distribution of gifts among the 
saints. The affirmation of the plurality of gifts and ministries leads to 
a sharp criticism of one-man-ministry. 

First we would say that a “minister” such as we see in the churches 
of Christendom has no counterpart in the New Testament. By this we 
mean a man who has the title “Reverend” and who, to all intents and 
purposes, is the sole spiritual leader of a congregation. He is a man who 
has graduated from a theological school and has been ordained by the 
laying on of someone’s hands. He does the preaching, the praying and 
the visitation, and is looked up to as the sole leader. This is the view of 
Christendom in general and we realize that many born-again, godly 
men included in the system are serving God in good conscience. 
However, this fact does not minimize the truth that the system is 
completely unscriptural. 2 


1 Decree number 77 of the High Commissionership of the Republic, translation 
in Tucker, John T., Angola, Land of the Blacksmith Prince, World Dominion Press, 
1933, p. 175. 

2 “The Local Church,” Charles S. Howard, Letters of Interest, 127 South Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois, Vol. 29, no. 3, March, 1964, p. 10. 
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As the Brethren are concerned that the autonomy of each assembly 
which they consider scriptural and therefore essential is being altered 
by African social structure, they are also troubled for fear that the 
plural ministry may be lost in the transmission of the faith from Europe 
and North America to Angola. A Brethren missionary in Angola 
writes: 

One great problem we have to face is the inherent desire of the 
African mind to have one man in control of all. Added to this is the 
influence of other missions who have a minister or a pastor in charge. 
We continually endeavor by example and precept to set before them 
the truth of the priesthood of all believers with its accompanying 
privileges and responsibilities. 1 

Actually this fear is ill-founded. The Bantu social structure vests 
authority in the hands of a council of elders rather than deposit 
autocratic power in the hands of one man. The example of neigh¬ 
boring missions is also not as malevolent as imagined. Frequently on 
a mission station or pastoral centre, one or more ordained ministers 
will attend a service as members of the congregation. Lay elders 
conduct the service, lead in prayer, read the scriptures, preach and 
make the announcements. The role of minister or pastor in Angola is 
one of status and prestige more than of power and authority. 

In spite of the Brethren missionaries’ endeavor by example and 
precept to teach the priesthood of all believers, he, the missionary, is 
the greatest contributor toward the one-man-ministry pattern. One 
missionary must be Senior Director for purposes of dealing with the 
administrative authorities. Protestant missionary personnel has usually 
been so scarce in Angola that the one man on the station is the “bishop” 
in all but name. However, even this is not able to weaken the principle 
of a plural ministry in the Angolan church because the missionaries 
are not really considered part of the church. 

In the Catholic Church the most significant distinction is that between 
priest and layman, as can be seen by the courteous, even respectful 
manner Europeans adopt towards African priests; among the Prot¬ 
estants the significant distinction is rather that between the American 
and Canadian missionaries and the Ovimbundu members of the native 
church including pastors. 2 

The Brethren came to Angola convinced that autonomous assem¬ 
blies and plural ministry was the New Testament pattern of church 

1 “Chitau Area: Angola” by Robert Taylor, The Fields , Vol. 27, No. 11, No¬ 
vember 1964, p. 9. 

2 Adrian C. Edwards, The Ovimbundu under Two Sovereignties , Oxford, 1962 p. 27. 
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organization. After almost a century it is clear that the autonomous 
assemblies were not reproduced and the plural ministry was adopted 
because the first was contrary to the host social structure and the latter 
was in harmony with it. 

Protestantism may be honestly called the tribal religion of Angola. 
First, each of the major Protestant mission agencies identified itself 
with one ethnolinguistic group. For example, the “Kimbundu 
Church” is Methodist; the “Kikongo Church” is Baptist; and the 
“Chokwe Church” is Brethren. Second, the identification of the tribe 
with Protestantism was deepened by the fact that each major language 
in Angola was given literary expression by the Protestant mission. 
Third, regardless of the ecclesiastical traditions and convictions of the 
missionaries, the church organization was shaped fundamentally by the 
tribal social structure. 

Protestantism has taken root in each of the major Angolan tribes. 
What is Protestantism’s greatest strength today may be her greatest 
weakness tomorrow with the acceleration of the process of detriba- 
lization. 
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HELPING EYES THAT SEE; TO SEE 

UNESCO in its mission to the developing countries has published 
a film called, Two Out of Five , meaning, two people out of five adults 
are illiterate. Introductory notes to this film read, “Nearly half the 
adults in the world today are unable to read and write. While there is 
marginal illiteracy everywhere, most of the world’s 750 million 
illiterates live in regions still plagued by poverty and disease. These 
are the ones which today feel the most urgent need for rapid develop¬ 
ment of all their resources both human and material.” The number of 
illiterates in the world is rising very rapidly, so that present estimates 
put the number between 800 and 1,000 million illiterates in the world 
at present. Again, many of those regarded literate are simply semi¬ 
literate. 

According to UNESCO figures it is thought that 8 out of 10 adults 
in Africa today are unable to read and write. Estimates taken in 
recent times give the number of illiterate adults in Africa in the age 
group of 15-24 at over 94 millions. This can be doubled if one 
includes all age groups. In East African countries—Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanzania—due to intensive missionary effort in the last hundred 
years, the literacy percentage is a little better than in most of the other 
African countries. Even though this is the case, the percentage of 
illiteracy among the adults is about sixty percent. In Kenya it is 
estimated that there are 4 million illiterate adults. The proportion of 
illiteracy in Uganda and Tanzania is similar to Kenya’s. 

If you draw a literacy map of the world and another map of eco¬ 
nomic income per capita and compare the two, they will show a very 
definite relation between wealth and literacy. If we had also a third 
map of the world showing death rate per 1,000 people, the highest 
death rate would be found in illiterate countries. This would clearly 
show that illiteracy, poverty and disease go hand in hand. The absolute 
necessity of education for human development is also shown. There 
is no other way of raising the standard of living in a modern society 
without literacy. Literacy is now the foundation stone of all kinds of 
modern developments. As a young pupil begins his journey of educa¬ 
tion with reading, writing, and arithmetic, an adult too needs these 


Parsons, Windows on Africa 
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three skills to bring about a mental and cultural change. This change 
if brought about through functional literacy will lead to an economic 
and social change, hence true development. 

Governments in developing countries have realized the scourge of 
illiteracy. Many of the newly independent countries, realizing that 
while illiteracy is still widespread among the young and adults, im¬ 
mediate and planned development was bound to failure due to this 
handicap. With very little preparation and planning, the African 
countries have sponsored and opened up national literacy campaigns. 
Almost all have had to regret it because the results of their effort and 
money have always been very small. Besides Governments, voluntary 
organizations have been very active in opening up literacy campaigns 
or classes with their meagre funds. This too has, most of the time, 
produced little results. 

Since the founding of UNESCO in 1946, this agency has been 
keenly interested and involved in literacy and adult education in 
Member States. At first UNESCO called this Fundamental Education. 
United Nations, the parent organization of UNESCO, has always 
shown a keen interest in the solution of the illiteracy problem in the 
world. In 1961, the United Nations General Assembly requested 
UNESCO to study the problem of illiteracy in the world and then to 
recommend concrete and objective measures necessary to combat 
illiteracy. UNESCO in 1965 organized the Teheran Congress of 
Ministers of Education about the eradication of illiteracy. 

Rich countries have fought illiteracy and almost wiped it out of their 
lands through universal and compulsory free primary education. If all 
the children were compelled to attend schools, leaders would look 
forward with satisfaction to the time within a few decades when there 
would be no more illiteracy! But, poor countries may struggle with 
literacy among the adults while children of school age were also 
growing into illiteracy! For this reason some people oppose spending 
money on adult literacy. They advocate that this money could wisely 
be spent on school education to reduce the number of children 
growing into illiteracy. On the other hand investing in children’s 
education takes ten to fifteen years to yield reasonable results. But if 
you invest in the adults in well thought out and implemented function¬ 
al literacy programmes, you can yield good and quick economic, 
social and cultural returns within two to three years. 

Countries like Russia, Turkey, China, Cuba have shown the world 
that investing in a crash programme of good literacy education among 
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the adults pays a good dividend in a short time. Developing countries, 
though still handicapped by poverty, must make the effort to eradicate 
illiteracy. Many of these governments have initiated government 
literacy programmes. In spite of this devoted effort, there is still much 
more left undone due to a lack of finance and personnel. For this 
reason. Governments and Voluntary organizations should cooperate 
rather than work independently, in the fight against illiteracy. 

The twentieth century progress has shrunken the world. Now our 
world is truly one world. Where different people, sometimes of dif¬ 
ferent colour, lived in isolation from other people, they now live close 
together. Science has disproved the myth of different human races. 
People of all colours are truly of one race. Means for rapid travel have 
linked the people of the world closer together. Other means of com¬ 
munication, like radio, television, have all helped to unite humanity. 
Also a few world languages, like English, French, Spanish, have 
brought many people of the world into a closer communion and 
cooperation. World religions like Christianity and Islam have also 
helped to link up people of different nationalities together. The two 
world wars also did a lot of good in bringing the people of the world 
closer together. The First World War led to the League of Nations 
and the Second World War led to the United Nations. 

In spite of all this human fellowship, there are still many divisions. 
One division is a class struggle between the haves and the have nots. 
The second is the power struggle between the advanced nations. 
Instead of being fully concerned about the development of the illit¬ 
erate nations, they are first and foremost concerned and interested in 
other peoples as spheres of influence in the struggle for the balance of 
power. Due to the power struggle, billions and billions of dollars, 
rubbles and pounds are spent on destructive war weapons, war vehicles 
of transport and scientific destructive measures. Now discoveries, 
like the journey to the moon, due to science and power struggle, are 
also using millions and millions of the world’s wealth. We hope these 
scientific inventions and discoveries will lead to a better world, in¬ 
stead of leading to the destruction of the world. 

Many nations of the world have come to the realization that man is 
a social animal rather than a capitalistic animal. Wealth on a national 
basis has begun to be shared by all the people—poor and rich. In 
spite of the growth of nationalism, man is developing more and more 
in the line of internationalism. It is hoped that through the United 
Nations world powers could agree to end power struggle and settle 
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down to real development of the world. This would be the time when 
the developed countries instead of the arms and moon’s race, would 
start a development race in the developing countries. 

If arms money was turned to functional literacy and further de¬ 
velopment in the less developed countries, within one or two decades 
the world would be much improved. But with the very small amount 
of money voted for them, it will take many more decades to overcome 
poverty, disease and ignorance, in the developing countries. A few 
people in the world live in luxury while the majority of people are 
hunger stricken. 

Land is the first and foremost wealth of the world. Through igno¬ 
rance in developing countries fertile land is fast becoming barren land, 
through wrong methods of using it and allowing soil erosion to go 
on unabated. This is the age of population explosion. With scientific 
methods and education, birth rate in the world is at its highest point 
and death rate at its lowest rate, expecially in the developed and some 
of the developing countries. Family planning may reduce the number 
in some families but will not stop population increase. 

Like Thomas Robert Malthus, 1766-1834, the English economist 
and sociologist who warned the world that population increases by 
geometrical ratio and the means of subsistence by arithmetical ratio, 
urging that there should be a check on the population. Several 
scientists seem to have proved him wrong, saying, the world, if land 
is used economically and scientifically still can feed several more 
mouths. But due to national selfishness land has not been used to the 
full advantage for the whole world. Good land in the developing 
countries has been left to waste away and to become barren and desert. 
Instead of being interested in the land on the moon, we should first be 
interested in rescuing dying land on our fruitful earth. 

Time is coming when we shall all be true citizens of the world. If 
there is land in Australia the landless Japanese or Chinese or Indians 
may feel free to migrate there. Perhaps Africa can still take a few more 
Indians, instead of their dying of hunger and poverty in India where 
they are overpopulated. 

So any kind of development in any of the underdeveloped countries 
means a happy and a more prosperous world for everybody. Interna¬ 
tional organizations like UNESCO have realized this and have warned 
the world against illiteracy as the first enemy of progress in the world. 

Functional literacy which embodies economic and social develop¬ 
ment is the first step in the long journey of development. World 
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literacy campaigns are incapacitated by stingy world and national 
funds. Money spent on human development is a real investment 
while money spent on armaments is but building castles in the air. 

The Role of Governments & Voluntary Organizations 
Government: 

Governments have realized that education is a true investment. All 
Governments in Africa have fully realized their full responsibility to 
Primary and Secondary, as well as University education. Some of these 
Governments in recent years have come to realize the importance 
of adult and literacy education, but when they come to vote money, 
they assign very little money to literacy and adult education, in 
comparision with primary, secondary and university education. All 
people need education in the same way that all people need food, air 
and water. 

Investing in adult education has a quick and inestimable return or 
dividend. Let me quote Anna Lorenzatto, writing for UNESCO about 
adult literacy, “When an illiterate adult starts a course to learn how to 
read and write, the whole society goes to school with him: and with 
him the school opens its doors to life experience work problems, the 
tragedy of poverty. Society goes to school and learns how to read and 
write, and this process can release forces which are of unknown 
quantities, and may even be dangerous.” With children, you cannot 
rightly say this. 

Education for women is the least, yet experts in education say that 
when you educate a woman, you educate a family and the whole so¬ 
ciety. Women are showing wonderful eagerness to learn wherever 
adult classes or clubs have been started. 

When children go to school while the adults or their parents are 
still illiterate, the educational impact on society is bound to be greatly 
reduced. But when adults learn to read and write functionally, the 
impact on society is immediate, real and of large dimensions. Children 
from illiterate parents are handicapped at school. School lessons are 
unrelated to their conditions and standard of living—at home. 
Stories of conflict between illiterate parents and their children who 
go to school are very pathetic and shocking. The teacher may teach 
them to boil water or milk before drinking it, yet the parents may 
think their children are becoming big headed because all their lives 
they have been using water and milk unboiled. 
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Governments know very well that illiteracy hinders economic and 
social development of a nation. They know well illiteracy and ig¬ 
norance are twins, and that they are the causes of indemic poverty and 
ill health. They know that African high mortality is due to this. 
Malnutrition, mainly among children, in the land of plenty, is due to 
this ignorance. Many of these countries are evergreen, have good 
rainfall and sunshine. Many illiterate parents may have cows, chickens, 
fruit and plenty of green vegetables, yet they will, due to ignorance, 
refuse to eat these things or to give them to their growing children. 
A good functional programme can do the trick. 

African leaders know that Africa was colonized because our fore¬ 
fathers lacked education: they know that the educated sons of Africa 
have saved her from the colonizer: they know that in order to retain 
this coveted independence, Africa needs education and economic 
development. 

Politicians and civil servants are responsible for the budgetary 
estimates and their approval. Many African countries have voted up 
to 30% of their small annual revenue to school and university educa¬ 
tion. The same people who vote so much on education cannot vote 
even one percent of their revenue for adult education and literacy. 
All leaders are school and university minded. Africa needs leaders 
who are also adult education minded. In order to change our un¬ 
developed societies to developed ones money should be spent liberally 
on adult education and literacy. True development should start in the 
heads of men and women, the backbones of society. 

Society is made up of the young, the youths, those in the prime of 
life and the aged. Some of the young and the youths who are educated 
are brought up by uneducated parents. If the parents are uneducated, 
poor and diseased, the young ones, though they have had education, 
will inherit these shortcomings. If the parents are educated and 
intelligent and fairly well off, the young will be even better than their 
parents. If what children learn at school is not applied at home, their 
learning is good for nothing. If you want to build a healthy society, 
you should start it in the homes. “Education begins at home.” Adult 
education, starting with literacy and community development, is the 
only programme which can lead to this useful and rapid change in 
society. Money voted on adult literacy or education is not at all 
wasted: it pays a good return. We need Adult Education Teachers’ 
Colleges. Time has come when adult education teachers should also be 
paid salaries like school teachers. There is a great deal to do in the 
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field of adult education if Governments in developing countries 
voted reasonable money for it. 

If African Governments would vote as liberally on Adult Education, 
as they vote on primary, secondary and university education, a strong 
ministry of the department of adult education would have been 
realized. There could be training colleges for adult educators, in the 
same way as there are training colleges for school educators. There 
could be community centres and schools where adults go to learn new 
skills. Extension workers who seem to waste time and money in the 
field, could be kept busy on good and fruitful economic, social and 
cultural programmes. 

There have been political revolutions in the world. We need an 
adult education revolution in Africa. This should be geared by social, 
economic and cultural goals. If this was the case, more money would 
be voted on adult education. Not only money should be voted, but 
thought, time and strength by educated leaders, should be devoted to 
adult developmental education. We need to see the Presidents and the 
Ministers teaching illiterates in their spare times. We need to see the 
M.P.’s teaching adults in their constituencies. We need to see the Civil 
Servants, Church and Commercial leaders teaching adults. We need 
to see commercial enterprizes giving their employees time off to 
attend adult classes. 

The English have a saying, “Look after pennies and the pounds 
will look after themselves.” So one could easily say, “Teach adults and 
the children will teach themselves.” Once you teach the fathers and 
the mothers, the teaching of children will be half done. A lot of useful 
lessons in life and education are learned at home: parents are the best 
teachers. Again if you give functional literacy to parents and plan a 
good community development programme, you will find that the 
society will be richer, healthier and more ready to respond to modern 
demands. 

There is a challenge before the Presidents and Prime Ministers of 
independent Africa, each to make this declaration or pledge, “I, the 

President of the Republic of..pledge myself to teach two people 

within the next six months, reading and writing. I pray and wish all 
my educated people will do the same, in the interest of our nation.” 
This, I am sure could be the turning point from an illiterate nation to a 
literate nation. 

Even though we are advocating the expenditure of more money for 
adult literacy and adult education, we should realize that no African 
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country is rich enough to fight illiteracy by its own money. We know 
it clearly, even youths are growing into illiteracy, because there is not 
enough money to give free and compulsory education to all the 
children. But, through the spirit of patriotism and philanthropy, we 
can do a great deal among the adults. 

If functional literacy were accompanied by a social and economic 
development programme, income per capita, power of earning and 
spending, and government revenue, should automatically follow the 
suit. Such actions will speak louder than words. When leaders will say, 
“We are fighting ignorance, poverty and disease,” their followers will 
reply, “Yes, you are truly fighting them for our good.” 

Some countries have introduced compulsory social service to young 
men and women who leave secondary schools or universities. It is 
hoped that social services in Africa were mainly in the way of teaching 
adults and organizing community development projects. African Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides should be encouraged to do voluntary social 
services and badges for this kind of work may be introduced. 

All African countries have recruited fairly large armies. These 
soldiers, during peace times, have nothing to do for their country. 
They earn salaries and receive many free things, like uniforms, and 
transport. It would be good if Governments in developing countries 
trained their armies to do social work. They could be posted in rural 
and urban places to work with the community on developmental 
projects. If needed on active service, they could be called back to their 
barracks. These are paid Government servants. They are paid to do 
almost nothing during peace time. Instead of living an idle life, they 
could live a happier and more active life. If they were trained for a 
particular social service during peace time, they could render this 
service to their nation. 

Voluntary Organisations: 

Voluntary Organizations, especially those of the Christian churches 
and societies have done a wonderful educational and religious work 
in Africa. Wherever they established churches, they established 
schools. Surprisingly enough the first schools everywhere in Africa 
were literacy schools for adult students. Adults were taught reading, 
writing and simple arithmetic, first with an aim to help people read the 
Bible and to be better Christians. Then, little by little, those who were 
taught became teachers in their community. With the establishment of 
the European colonization, the colonialist wanted educated African 
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assistants who could speak their languages to act as clerks and inter¬ 
preters. So, the missionaries began to teach English, French and 
Portuguese. 

Since the First World War there has been a great development in 
African education. The Second World War led to a great expansion in 
education in Africa, leading to African political independence. 
Literate parents and Governments began to take a keen interest in 
education. Education departments came into being. Schools began to 
control pupils age: grown-ups were no longer admitted to schools. 
Fees began to be levied. Even in free bush schools where regulations 
and fees were not in force, adults began to feel ashamed to sit side by 
side with little children. It became an established policy that once one 
missed the bus of education when one was young, one could no longer 
catch it. 

The Phelp Stokes Commission on which Dr. Aggrey of Ghana was 
a member, in 1924 did a great deal of good to African education. Soon 
after their report several countries established for the first time 
Government Education Departments. Mission schools began for the 
first time to be aided by Government grants. Before this, mission 
schools used to recruit teachers from among literate persons, without 
ever training them as teachers. The Phelp Stokes Commission caused 
agencies to set up teachers training centres and colleges began to be 
established. School age began to be controlled. Governments es¬ 
tablished Vernacular and Intermediate Schools. Due to colonial 
measure, it was not possible, until the late 1930's for any school to 
prepare pupils for the Cambridge School Certificate. Missionaries and 
colonialists always discouraged African pupils who wanted to attempt 
the Cambridge School Certificate, telling them that they were inca¬ 
pable of doing it. Today thousands of African pupils pass this exami¬ 
nation very easily every year. The Phelp Stokes Commission report 
was the spring board from which a systematic education programme 
in Africa was founded. 

Dr. Aggrey himself, through his personality, eloquence and scholar¬ 
ly achievement in the United states also inspired many young Africans 
to go abroad for higher education. In most African countries, the 
Africans had never seen an African with such degrees. But Aggrey 
from Ghana, had migrated to the United States and studied in the best 
Universities and had won twelve degrees. Aggrey had a special mis¬ 
sion to the Africans as well as to the colonialist. He pleaded with the 
colonialists and the missionaries to give Africans the best education. 
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Through his efforts, the Gold Coast, now Ghana, built Achimota and 
Aggrey was made the first Vice Principal. Aggrey was also an ordained 
Christain priest who loved God and Africa. He was proud of being 
black and African, In his sermons he would sometimes say, “If I die 
and God tells me that He wants to send me back to the earth and he 
asked me, in what colour He send me?” Aggrey would reply, “please, 
God, send me back as black as you can make me.” Aggrey was a 
missionary boy. He received his first education in Ghana under the 
roofs of free missionary schools. He always felt indebted to the Church 
and the missionaries. 

Christian and Islamic organizations, after aided schools had been 
made to follow a systematic policy, still kept in touch with the poor 
youths who could not afford the school fees. They built for them what 
became to be known as the Bush Schools or Quran Schools where 
poor boys and girls could go to learn reading, writing, simple arithmetic 
and religion. All these classes were taught by untrained teachers: many 
of them were semi-literate, yet many of them did a good job. They did 
their work for God, for their fellow men and for their country. This 
type of untrained teachers still render wonderful service to their 
countries. 

Church history is full of moving stories of brave and faithful 
missionaries from Europe and America who gave up their life and 
comfort for a good cause in Africa. They brought to Africa the light 
of God and the light of education. No where in Africa, can you think 
of or speak of African education without associating it with Christain 
missionary work. All African leaders who have led Africa to political 
independence, always look back to mission education and influence 
with credit and satisfaction, as their background adn foundation stone. 
If any African State has ten to forty percent literacy, almost all this 
percentage is mainly due to these educational voluntary organizations. 

Before the end of the Second World War in 1945, only Russia, 
China and Turkey were the countries whose Governments had 
carried out real literacy campaigns among their adults. But, voluntary 
organizations, for many years back, established the tradition of adult 
education and literacy among the adults. They also started women’s 
societies and clubs to educate African women. 

Many Chirstian churches made reading a prerequisite for baptism, 
Many adult Christians, after they had learned to read and write, bought 
alphabet books, exercise books, slates and pencils and taught their 
children at home. Most children went to school after they had learned 
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the first lessons at home. This practice is still common, though dying 
out. 

We have already seen how most of the African countires are still 
handicapped financially. All wish to implement free and compulsory 
primary education, yet due to finance, all still find it impossible. All 
African Governments have realized the dangers of illiteracy, yet due to 
finance, literacy campaigns are still crippled. Governments may 
recruit and pay literacy supervisors and a few teachers, yet on the 
whole will always, for many years to come find it hard to pay for 
enough teachers, hence, they depend strongly on voluntary teachers. 
Some Governments may give honoraria to voluntary teachers, yet due 
to funds, this can only be limited to a few teachers, hence there are 
few new literates. 

We have seen clearly that voluntary organizations have been in the 
field of education and adult literacy longer than our Governments. 
These voluntary organizations still want to play their part in coopera¬ 
tion with the Governments, while on the other hand, retain their in¬ 
dependence. Many of them are ready to learn new ideas from their 
Governments, or UNESCO. They also appreciate Government finan¬ 
cial or material aide. In spite of all this, they want to make an inde¬ 
pendent contribution to the eradication of illiteracy. In this spirit, 
there should be complementing and supplementing efforts between 
Governments and voluntary organizations with regard to education 
and literacy. 

Voluntary organizations throughout the world have a very im¬ 
portant role to play in bringing about smooth development of man¬ 
kind. Even the very rich countires, like U.S.A., still find a lot of good 
work being done by voluntary organizations. True civilization has 
been built on the spirit of service for the good of other people and 
society. Parental love and service is built around this spirit. Also the 
philanthropic spirit derives its inspiration from the spirit and sacrifice 
of the voluntary workers. Rich or poor Governments should always 
encourage volunteer work, because of the good humanitarian and cul¬ 
tural lessons society derives from it, as well as for an enormous work 
which can be done, which should have needed millions and millions 
of pounds, but was done by voluntary organizations year after year. 
So, let these organizations and Government join hands in literacy and 
development and build a strong new Africa. 

With careful planning university and secondary school students can 
be trained to do a good service to the less fortunate as Good Samari- 
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tans. Most of us at heart, want to do good turns to others, yet do not 
know how we can help. If Government and Voluntary Organizations 
had a good plan and carefully called for volunteers, I am sure many 
people should come forward for a good cause. Students can do a great 
deal during holidays. Such services have double value. The giver learns 
a good lesson of unselfishness and self improvement, while the receiver 
learns a new wisdom or trade. This is what Shakespeare was trying 
to say in his classic scene in The Merchant of Venice: 

“The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 

It is mightiest in the mightiest, it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown 

Churches have had a wonderful tradition of voluntary services. The 
priests, the Brothers, the Sisters and many other educational missio¬ 
naries, sacrifice their lives for a good cause. If such devoted people 
fully plunged themselves into adult literacy projects, they could set a 
wonderful example to their followers. Many a time, the ordinary men 
and women wait for the leaders to set them a good example, then, they 
in turn, follow in their foot-prints. In the Harambee spirit, we can do 
a great deal of community development work. 
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FROM ILLNESS TO HEALTH 

This is a sketch in broad outlines of the status of health care in a 
representative West African country, reflecting particularly the place 
of Christian responsibility and the involvement of the church. 

The first three sections set forth the current situation emphasizing 
the amalgamation of traditional with Western influences, the prev¬ 
alence of traditional modes of medical care and the condition of 
Western medicine. The final section deals with the church’s involve¬ 
ment in the healing ministry, the present task and future challenge. 

The following four preliminary hypotheses underlie most of what is 
put forth here: 

I. —that the present status of the African church is still largely 
shaped by what was inherited from missions and requires further 
alteration. The churches should make known their role in the healing 
ministry recognizing that they have something unique to give, and 
that their services constitute a blessing for the servant-church as well 
as effective proclamation to those served. They must do this keeping in 
mind their own limitations and the availability of medical services of 
other agencies, such as government. The healing ministry is manifest 
as concern, which at the parish level may imply such things as fee 
subsidies, transport, hostel services near a medical center, visitation, 
and personal services apart form professional medical care. 

II. —that the church should attend particularly to those health 
concerns in which its service is unique; seeking to discern the effective¬ 
ness of various traditional cures and practitioners, to provide health 
education through parish sponsorship, to select from the congrega¬ 
tions candidates for healing vocations assisting and supporting them 
in their preparation, and to participate in support of institutions re¬ 
lated to healing. 

III. —that while non-church agencies in many African countries 
carry the larger part of the health care burden, there are specific health 
problems which, because they are peculiar to one area and an es¬ 
tablished resource capability inherited from earlier times, the church 
may have continued special interest. 

IV. —that the several African churches should act in unison to con- 
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front the problem of their healing ministry, bringing to bear their 
unique resources in close cooperation and coordination. 

Tradition and Transition 

Everywhere one looks in West Africa one sees a blending of the old 
and the new. At first the nearness of traditional to imported traits 
accents their differences, and they appear to be in sharp contrast, at 
times even humorous. But as time and experience accrue, one sees not 
so much contrasting cultural representations as a single pattern in 
which diverse traits are congruously joined and function to serve an 
essential purpose. For example, at the coming-out ceremony signaling 
the termination of the Loma tribal Poro Society School, the boys sit 
silently lining the town streets, each clothed in a new robe and hat. The 
hats, which are uniformly sac-like and come down nearly covering the 
eyes, are delightfully made of many colors. Objects of many descrip¬ 
tions are sewed and fastened on, sometimes almost completely cov¬ 
ering the cap. When cowry shells appear they signal a special status of 
the wearer. Along with cowries may be hung leopard teeth, and since 
the leopard is increasingly rare in the bush, plastic leopard teeth are 
expedient, available for purchase and serve the purpose. Doubtless, 
the significance of this object on the cap is not lessened by the fact that 
it may be synthetic. Rows of new shiny safety pins may complete the 
decor. 

Again, as we travel the motor road, and catch a glimpse of groups 
of women and girls from a village standing with their laundry in a 
nearby stream, it is not uncommon to see the store-bought enamel 
basin and the calabash side by side at the stream edge. 

With variations in house shape making possible the transition from 
the classical cylinder to straight walls and corners, replacement of the 
traditional thatch roof with galvanized corrugated sheet metal is an 
easy if moderately expensive step, eliminating the necessity for the 
constantly smoldering fire in the center of the house, without which 
thatch rapidly deteriorates. 

Medicine in Transition 

As with other cultural areas, so with those related to health and care 
of the sick. The same mother who takes care not to miss the scheduled 
doses in the course of diphtheria immunization for her child will feel 
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even better about the continued health of that child if it is wearing a 
little horn of home-made medicine around its wrist. Often the patient 
with a fracture seeks a hospital X-ray to confirm his diagnosis, but 
declines the gypsum cast in favor of the more painful but more 
familiar services of the local bone setter. Western surgical operations 
are acceptable, even preferred therapy; yet patient and his family may 
insist on raw drinking water from the stream during the postoperative 
recovery period, lest boiled water superimpose a new complication. 
When an important clan chief dies unexpectedly in the village, he may 
be brought to the hospital with a request for autopsy—ostensibly to 
rule out witchcraft. 

Neither concepts nor precepts are fixed. There is progressively wider 
acceptance of newer methods, and many ideas are being neglected and 
discarded as their usefulness declines. We have reason to believe, 
though no confirmation is possible, of course, that during sessions of 
the Secret Society bush-school held in recent years, circumcisions have 
been done with modern, sterile surgical clamps, by one skilled in their 
use. Most trends are toward Western practice, but not all. For instance, 
a number of women in a town near our church hospital concluded at 
one time that prenatal care at the hospital resulted in larger babies, 
and more difficult labor. It seemed better to them not to attend prena¬ 
tal clinics or to take the prescribed vitamins, though delivery at the 
hospital was still to be desired. 

All these variations are seen against a background of diversity in 
culture and a wide range of educational levels. Those engaged in health 
ministries will encounter in the same ethnic group degrees of sophisti¬ 
cation ranging from the illiterate to the Ph.D. Furthermore, the cor¬ 
relation of academic achievement with replacement of traditional by 
western medical techniques is not a simple linear function. 

All of this means that medical practices in West Africa that seem on 
superficial observation to be Western transplants have become al¬ 
tered through assimilation, and that much of what remains functional¬ 
ly valid of older traditions has not retained ancient form entirely, but 
has also yielded to change. Hence, those who would minister to the 
sick or work to enhance health values need to recognize a unique 
view of health and illness which partakes of many Western and many 
traditional African features. 
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Traditional African Medicine—Something of Value? 

To treat fully of what we may call “native medicine” or the tradi¬ 
tional and tribal aspects of health and disease requires the application 
of the sound investigative methods of ethnology coupled with firm 
grounding in Western medical sciences. There are some very good 
studies combining these disciplines, though this does not purport to 
be such. Rather this will be a cursory sampling to define general out¬ 
lines and give the flavor if not the meat of the matter, and this record 
more one of observations than analyses. 

The traditional in African health care can be viewed from at least 
three perspectives. First, a philosophy or set of prevailing ideas in re¬ 
gard to health and disease can be discerned by the manner of speaking 
about disease, the emphasis given certain features of illness, and what 
is done in actual situations. Second, the existence of certain roles in the 
community allow one to observe the types of functionaires that exist 
for the care of the sick. Third, actual practices may be observed. We 
will make use of all of these in an attempt to show the traditional 
influences, emphasizing the first two. 

Causes of Illness 

Causes of sickness are seen as multiple and varied. There is common 
recognition of the infectious nature of some diseases, the childhood di¬ 
seases, for example. On the other hand, the communicability of other 
diseases possessing fewer distinctive clinical features (e.g. malaria), or 
more complex patterns of transmission (e.g. bilharzia), may not be 
recognized at all. Other disease conditions are attributed to the break¬ 
ing of tabus and are seen as automatic retribution operating naturally. 
Hard labour in childbearing, for instance, may readily be laid to mater¬ 
nal tabu infraction, particularly inconstancy, or sexual intercourse 
during pregnancy. Likewise, sexual intercourse during the nursing 
period is believed by many to endanger the health of a nursing infant, 
though some native practitioners claim to be able to provide protective 
medicine. 

Medicine itself in a variety of forms is the assumed cause of certain 
diseases or diseased states. The Kpelle word for diarrhea is the same 
word used to described “medicine” with which one protects his garden 
vegetables from theft. The association here is easily understood; but 
is is also clear that not all diarrhea is thought to be the result of eating 
stolen vegetables, although the name uniformly used of this malady 
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might imply that. From such simple protection of the garden, the use 
of “medicine” to produce illness runs a broad course to even the as¬ 
sumed possibility of single or group murder. Witchcraft and anti¬ 
witchcraft is serious business among large groups of Liberian people, 
and may be suspected or actually employed, or both, in cases of petty 
personal enmities, or group rivalries. Usually in the form of physical 
(often animate) objects charged with malignant power by incantation 
or impregnation of powerful plant or animal substance, and enhanced 
by protective laws, and the necessary “feeding,” such medicines are 
hung, unobtrusively, over pathways, buried under door ways or even 
smuggled into personal belongings of an unsuspecting intended vic¬ 
tim. 

The cultural conditioning of mental illness is now clearly recognized, 
and in this regard it is interesting to note that the content of many of 
the dreams, visions, and imaginings of mental patients in our area is 
highly charged with witchcraft figures. For example, the Water 
People (spirit beings commonly accepted by large numbers of people) 
are believed to possess power over many events in human life, and to 
be responsible for many of the events of ill fate in the course of the life 
of particular individuals. They are often suspected of trying to “eat” 
infants and young children, which may be the reason one may sicken 
and die. Ideas of being persecuted by Water People is a common 
tendency in certain groups of mental patients. 

Practitioners 

A variety of practitioners exists in Liberia, filling out several roles 
related to health and illness. A precise description of every social role 
related to healthcare is outside our scope. What is intended here is a 
brief catalog of these, to give an outline of the scope. 

Practitioners of the healing arts constitute a very wide variety of 
types, from the most modern Western to the very primitive. At the 
traditional end of the spectrum we see a well developed system of 
native medical practitioners in which the man or woman Zo is the 
chief participant. Such Zo’s are usually tutored in their craft through 
years of family tradition, or by periods of training in the secret socie¬ 
ties. Their methods are well recognized, and their efforts to divine and 
cure by use of leaves, potients, tabus, sacrifices and incantations are 
ostensibly sincere. Often their medicines, especially leaves, if eaten or 
rubbed on the body have very real chemical power, though dosages 
are seldom regulated and the effect may deal very little with the actual 
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disease process. The Zo who uses the power of his medicines to inflict 
harm is a role as well recognized as that of the person who specializes 
in discerning or divining such witches, or as well as the operation of 
other evil spirit beings, of which there are a number, common and 
well recognized, and making counter- or protective medicine. 

We thus discern clearly the roles of healer, witch and diviner, at the 
Zo level. Diviners may have legal function as well, serving as the 
substitute for a judge in some criminal trials. Such persons are usually 
called sasswood players—though the sasswood ordeal has largely 
given place to the hot-knife ordeal—as opposed to sand-players who 
are apt to be consulted in cases of illness. 

To these we should add the herbalist, fewer in number and proba¬ 
bly much less important, who offer their natural cures in open markets 
as common commodities. 

Of the specialists in traditional medicine who perform essential 
health roles, none is perhaps more important than the local midwife. 
These women still do a majority of the deliveries in many hinterland 
areas. Illiterate and unschooled for the most part, they seek to render 
the best maternity care of which they are capable. Another important 
and active specialty is that of the native bone setter who undertakes 
to manage all manner of fractures and dislocations. Another specialty 
deals with snake bite (both its cure and prevention), and members 
have the status of a well organized society. Though they may be called 
on only infrequently for service, strong fear of snake bite is ubiquitous 
and members of this group are numerous, constituting ten percent or 
more of some communities. The “witch-beaters” also constitute a 
brotherhood dedicated to the purging of local communities of malevo¬ 
lent beings by periodic ritual performance. Membership in this society 
is still considerable, though it is my impression that their role function 
is declining in importance. 

The remaining traditional specialty deserving of note is that of the 
care of the mentally ill. The mentally ill in Liberia usually receive hu¬ 
mane care. They may be bound or restrained to prevent their wan¬ 
dering into danger, but they are fed and cared for, usually in the 
family setting, their malady being recognized as true illness or spirit 
possession, for which the victim usually is not blamed. Some practi¬ 
tioners claim an encouragingly effective control rate. 

Something of Value ? 

The attitudes and practices of the church must be guided primarily 
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by the thoughts and leadership of those in the church who fully un¬ 
derstand the meaning and value of the various forms of native medi¬ 
cine. In making such evaluations two cautions need to be exercized: 
one against the tendency to discard all that is not “civilized” enough, 
and this tendency may be seen in many places as looking down upon 
all that is traditional; the other is against support and encouragement 
of practices which are harmful or false. 


Present Status of Western Health Systems 
Practitioners 

At the Westernized end of the spectrum we take note of the well 
developed public health service of the Liberian government which 
operates the central hospitals and laboratories in Monrovia, as well as 
district hospitals and clinics in other towns along the coast and in the 
hinterland. The role of physician is at the top of the Weste rnize d me¬ 
dical and health care structure. In Liberia, we observe the M.D. or 
M.B. at the University Medical School level of training, some with 
graduate training in the specialties, and experience in administrative 
medicine. Highly qualified nurses are accredited at an internationally 
recognized level. Accredited midwives educated and licensed at the 
level of the practical nurse perform an important role function es¬ 
pecially in relation to those who no longer feel altogether comfortable 
with the traditional. Health inspectors, health educators, certified 
laboratory and radiology technicians, and at a less complicated level of 
training teams of hygienists organized for specific tasks, such as 
malarial spray teams, round out the picture of governmental practi¬ 
tioners. (Technicians trained in the treatment and control of leprosy 
are a specialty of the Nigerian health system, and have been quite 
effective.) 

Side by side with government services, a number of missions and 
industries employ physicians, nurses and technicians who live and 
work in many parts of the country. 

Unfortunately, there are never enough well trained people to fill the 
needs, and both government and other agencies are forced to employ 
less adequately trained personnel and give them all the responsibility 
they can bear. We may find, therefore, here and there, occasional local 
dispensaries or health offices operated by persons with less than high 
school education and only the briefest preparation for their work. 
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We should also recognize the existence of the occasional travelling 
“dresser,” or “injectionist,” who, with perhaps the experience of 
having been an aid or orderly at one of the established centers, goes 
about illegally selling injections and cures, deceiving the village 
people who are not well able to judge his credentials or his methods. 

Teaching Institutions 

Any examination of the health care situation must recognize as 
perhaps of first importance the institutions and the training programs 
which supply persons for these roles. Such institutions for educating 
and training in Western medical sciences exist in nearly all West and 
East African countries. They seem most fully developed in the wake of 
British colonial influences. 

In Liberia, as in other countries, such programs are conducted under 
government, church and industrial sponsorship. This can result in 
considerable lack of uniformity both of educational standards as well 
as medical philosophies. Thus far, the Liberian government has been 
pleased to approve nearly all of these teaching institutions and their 
student products. Schools of nursing and practical nursing and mid¬ 
wifery seek accreditation on international standards and their grad¬ 
uates are accredited by standardized tests given by the nursing asso¬ 
ciations. 

There is less uniformity in the case of physicians, and technicians of 
various kinds. A number of these, especially physicians, are educated 
abroad in such countries as Spain, Italy, Israel, Switzerland, U.K., 
Canada and America. There is little inclination on the part of aspiring 
Liberians to apply to other African medical schools, such as those in 
Nigeria or Uganda, though their standards are high, and their courses 
of studies are related to the type of practice with which they will be 
faced. A high percentage of physicians is comprised of expatriots in 
the employ of government, industry or missions. Until recent months 
Liberia has not been able to establish a medical school although the 
feasibility has been under continual study. Now, with the helpful 
cooperation of the School of Medicine of the University of Turin, 
Italy, one has been begun, and affiliated with the University of Liberia. 

In all, the picture is rather more one of variety than of inadequacy. 

Local Diseases 

Certain health problems peculiar to Liberia deserve comment. At 
least three, and probably four, can be said to have been adequately 
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controlled: yaws, yellow fever, sleeping sickness and small pox. There 
remain at least four others of great size that are inadequately controlled: 
malaria, tuberculosis, bilharzia and leprosy. The government health 
services have launched a well conceived program for the control and 
treatment of tuberculosis in coastal areas. A special hospital has been 
built and equipped for this purpose alone. Thus far, the program 
awaits extension to remoter parts of the country, though district 
medical centers give special attention to this and other chronic 
specific disease problems. Malaria ranks first among the contagious 
diseases. All that is necessary for its control and uprooting is known, 
and has been achieved at pilot project levels. A program has been laid 
out by the Liberian public health system with WHO* advisory 
assistance, and is being speeded up, though the training of certain key 
technical personnel may take some time yet. Control of bilharzia 
awaits the general availability of a safe, effective way of destroying the 
snails (hosts of the disease); several promising ones are undergoing 
controlled field trials. There is to my knowledge as yet no concerted 
plan at the national level in Liberia to move against leprosy, though 
a few scattered centers of leprosy patient care exist. Some of these are 
doing an excellent job in areas limited to their capabilities. 

We are pleased to recognize the outstanding work that has been done 
in the field of mental health in Liberia. It is perhaps important to note 
that whereas the church has had most to say about healing and health, 
particularly as it pertains to personality integration, it was the Liberian 
government, employing psychiatrists from non-church sources, that 
made this notable contribution, employing up to date methodologies, 
and at the same time producing some very worthwhile and pioneer 
literature to advance our understanding of mental illness in this 
cultural setting. 


The Health Task of the Church in Africa 

All of the foregoing is background for consideration of the impor¬ 
tant task now resting upon the church in Africa relative to its healing 
function. Such deliberations must take into account both the con¬ 
tributions of the missions and contemporary theology as well, in 
seeking hand-holds to grasp the problem. However, the goals and 
future dimensions of the church’s health function will be most strong¬ 
ly influenced by its theology of the healing ministry. 

* World Health Organization 
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Inheritance form Missions 

At present the African church’s position in the healing field is 
heavily influenced by its missionary heritage. Medical enterprises were 
traditionally part of the manifestation of concern imported by Western 
missionaries. Historically, this has consisted largely of immediate re¬ 
lief for the seriously ill; and what was often expected of physicians as 
they were added to the missionary family—many of whom were 
already rendering medical services—was a kind of expert first-aid. 
The effort on the part of these experts often required increased facili¬ 
ties and expanded programs. The first usually took form as hospital 
institutions, and the second as elaborate health services and the 
additions of schools to supply staff for the institutions. In addition, 
dispensary clinics were created in villages at varying distances from 
hospitals. Such mission operated institutions were sometimes 
established with little knowledge of government health plans or 
activities. Institutional care for sick individuals was a method which 
seemed suitable to earlier mission ideas which emphasized the winning 
of souls, the planting of the church and its expansion by numerical 
growth. With few exceptions, scant resources were available for com¬ 
munity health and health education, administrative medicine, and 
clinical research. It seemed important to save individuals, but not the 
nation. 

It can be said in defense that missions often provided the first and 
sometimes the only health services, and that the care of the acutely ill 
was not only logical, but inescapable as the pragmatic starting point. 

New Mission Policies 

Newer and more recent expressions on the part of mission agencies 
and their agents are influenced by both church and governmental 
developments some of which are: the emphasis on church indigeniza- 
tion and the transfer of leadership into nationals’ hands; the unwilling¬ 
ness of certain governments to accept the church while being willing 
to acquire its institutions; the clear unsuitability of a system by which 
one church provides all the resources while another makes all the 
decisions. The mission boards have been affected by three situations 
1) declining monetary resources, 2) a desire to achieve maximum mo¬ 
bility of these resources for tasks with clearly defined and terminal 
goals, and 3) the recognition of the advisability of reducing the weight 
of overseas churches of expensive, involved and Western-structured 
institutions in order that native leadership have scope for creative 
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development. This has resulted in the transfer of a number of such 
institutions to a secular agency and the closing of others. 

At the same time new theological perspectives have been opened on 
the church’s ministry of healing. Previously, major tensions were 
concentrated in such questions as whether church membership should 
imply preferential treatment by mission institutions, or in what 
proportion the limited resources of mission and church could be 
parcelled out to support expensive health care institutions, or how to 
justify the church’s use of secular (scientific) Western medical “know¬ 
how.” More recently, however, two strong currents of theological 
thought have been impinging on traditional concepts of medical 
missions. One is that from the point of view of the essential theology 
of mission, churchmen have been growing uneasy with social service 
elements, including medical elements, seeing them as accretions to 
the mission enterprise, serving parallel functions perhaps at times use¬ 
ful to missions, but not essentially mission in character, and often 
difficult to justify. In fact, recognizing the traditional work of medical 
missions as diakonia (service), there has been recent expression of 
doubt that diakonia per se is “of the essence” of the church at all. 

In an other stream entirely, but issuing out of the very fact of the 
long history of the healing acts with traditional corporate Christian 
life, runs another current of thought concerned with the healing min¬ 
istry, recognizing it as an essential element of the life of the church. 
The statements of the 1960 Lutheran Church in America Convention 
on Anointing and Healing, the similar committee document, “Relation 
of Christian Faith to Health,” adopted by the 172nd General Assembly 
of the United Presbyterian Church in U.S.A. in the same year, and 
other documents and writings (“The Healing Church,” of the World 
Council of Churches document, 1964) attest to a renewal of emphasis 
that the church has a ministry of healing to perform as its proper work. 
The summary of this theology of healing is thus far best expressed in 
the Tubingen Consultation convened in 1964 on the basis of the 
tandem questions: “What is the continuing place of Christian Medical 
work in the world today?” and “What is the Christian concept of 
Health and Healing?”, and the documents issuing from that consulta¬ 
tion. The conlcusions expressed are: 1) All healing is of God—which 
brings the church into focus as a healing agency—the healing process 
as God in action; 2) Health is Dynamic—emphasizing the parts that 
hope and faith play in wholeness; 3) The Church is the Healing Com¬ 
munity—placing the Christian corporate fellowship directly in the 
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path of ill-health in all its forms, singling out the local congregation as 
"primary agent/ 5 and emphasizing the church’s responsibility es¬ 
pecially where needs are great. In a sense, Tubingen sounds a con¬ 
trasting or varied theme to be layed against the one described above 
which is separate from the service of the congregation. 

Task of the African Church 

The African church has an enormous and complex responsibility 
in the matter of health care and healing ministry. Churches in areas of 
the world where health needs are great will especially be motivated to 
assume as much of the burden of institutional health care as they can 
bear, not only because institutions carry prestige, but because most of 
what they can salvage from their mission heritage is in this form. At 
the same time, the hospital, the clinic, and the school for training 
medical personnel are the wine-skins of western medicine. If much of 
the benefits of Western medicine are to accrue to churches in the non- 
Western world some of the institutions will have to be preserved, 
however altered. Where government or other agencies are unable or 
unwilling to assume this responsibility, the church faces a profound 
problem. It must be resolved at the level of the village clinic as well as 
that of the district hospital and school. Not a little of this motivation 
to preserve Western health care methods arises out of a sense of 
obligation to those who, perhaps in the colonial era of missions, were 
gathered into the church out of their culture, and hence forfeited most 
of their traditional ways of medicine and health care. Missions share 
this obligation, but decision belongs to the church in Africa. 

Furthermore, as the agency responsible for the total, dynamic health 
of its members, the church must deal with extant traditional medicine 
and concepts of disease and health, protecting its members from those 
in error and making use of those of value. It is clear that traditional 
African medicine operates on principles of causes easily recognized 
without sophisticated scientific background (witchcraft, spirit beings, 
manipulation of natural forces), while Western medicine seems con¬ 
tent to ignore these in favor of an attack on the subsequent symptoms 
or lack of function. Glick 1 setting up a model scheme for analyzing 
medical beliefs in cultural studies identifies three phases in disease 
recognition: evidence, process and cause. He says that Western 


1 Leonard B. Glick, Medicine as an Ethnographic Category; the Gimi of the New 
Guinea Highlands. Ethnology 6: 31056, 1967. 
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medicine is primarily interested in the evidence of the disease and its 
process, and that even after this is dealt with satisfactorily, the cause 
is still of concern, and this is precisely the point at which traditional 
medicine impinges most perceptively. Hence it is not at all uncommon 
for Africans to employ both methods as complementary. The church, 
then, as it finds itself at the joining of Western and traditional con¬ 
cepts has the responsibility of interpretation for its members. One 
phase of that job is the search for truth in the traditional system. 
O’Grady, 1 for instance referring to medicines of the Kpelle Snake 
Society, says, “Present knowledge about these medicines is not suffi¬ 
cient to state with certainty the role of such ... in ritual actions of the 
society, or in treatments applied by the members.” And in one typical 
village in which careful census information is available, church mem¬ 
bership figures are almost exactly equal to those of the Snake Socie¬ 
ty (12£% of the total population) with probably some overlap. This is 
typical of the type of job the church must do as it seeks to minister to 
the health of the people in such communities. 

Where the church must go, how far, and with what boldness and 
creativity God will reveal in His good time. But evidence is clear 
enough now for a few simple broad conclusions and very general 
orientation toward the future. 

First, I believe it is clear that the church in Africa cannot and will not 
refuse to accept its meaningful role in the drama of health and whole¬ 
ness. The scriptural commands are too clear, the heritage from the 
early church and the inheritance form missions too binding to relin¬ 
quish. 

Second, I believe that the enormity of the task and the stimulus to 
creativity in the ministry of healing should set in motion two tides: 
one toward unity of action, the other toward unity of study and ex¬ 
pression on the part of the African church. The first would promulgate 
a closer bond of fellowship among all Christians engaged in healing in 
Africa, and move toward policies that unify programs and the manage¬ 
ment of healing institutions. This may not result in fewer such, but 
will equalize distribution, point out gaps and duplications and 
improve efficiency. The other would bring more of the church’s total 
resources to bear on the problems, resulting in solutions applicable to 
all. J believe The All Africa Conference of Churches ought to consider 


1 O’Grady, Hospital Use Among the Kpelle of Liberia, A thesis submitted to 
the Department of Anthropology of Stamford University, June, 1969. 
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the Healing Ministry in Africa as of prominent significance along with 
Chirstian family life and theological education, and appoint a com¬ 
mission to study and report the needs. 

Finally, I believe there is a need for a new role in the church, that 
of health-minister. At present, it would appear that his service would 
be primarily under the direction of the local parish or congregation. 
His preparation would need to encompass theology, social studies, 
traditional and western medicine. Such a proposal is being made in 
America by Dr. Granger E. Westberg of the Lutheran Church in 
America, to provide what he calls clergy-physicians to serve in local 
parishes in that church. 
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THE STRANGER WITHIN THE GATES 

The emergency measures required for the care of refugees in Africa 
must of necessity come to an end. The basic causes of the refugee 
situation are still very much alive, and there is no immediate prospect 
of their being resolved. If anything, the causes are becoming deeper 
and more difficult to remove. The International Council of Voluntary 
Agencies gave a comparative chart of the world refugee population as 
established by the United States Committee for Refugees, Inc. 1 and 
indicated the following figures of the number of refugees in Africa, 

1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 

479,312 698,520 898,138 1,586,366 5,061,987 

Since it is accepted that there must be African methods of solving 
the problems of African refugees and since it is recognized that there 
exist special aspects of the African refugee problem, 2 it is clear that the 
care of the refugees is basically the responsibility of Africans. The 
crux of the matter then is: who is an African refugee? 

Should the people on this continent be considered as Africans having 
the right to live in any country on the continent? Should there be a 
way whereby a citizen of country A possesses equal rights and obliga¬ 
tions in country B when, for political or any other reasons, that per¬ 
son moves into country B? Could anyone claiming that he is an 
African refugee living away from the continent be returned to any 


1 See list on p. 130. 

2 Some of the specific aspects of the African refugee problem as noted in the 

OAU Convention are: 

(a) the granting of asylum to refugees is to be considered as a peaceful and 
humanitarian act and shall not be regarded as an unfriendly act by any Member 
State; 

(b) Where Member States find difficulty in continuing to grant asylum to refugees, 
such Member States should appeal directly to other Member States through 
the OAU, and such Member States shall in the spirit of African unity and 
international co-operation take appropriate measures to lighten the burden 
of the Member State granting asylum; 

(c) For reasons of security, countries of asylum shall, as far as possible settle 
refugees at a reasonable distance from the frontier of their (the refugees*) 
country of asylum. 
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African country, not necessarily his home village or town, and be 
accepted as a citizen just because he is an African? 

Since Ghana achieved its national independence from colonial rule 
in 1957, many other former colonial countries have joined the fold. 
Others are still under foreign rule and the prospect of their becoming 
independent in the foreseeable future seems dim. Still there are others 
who, although independent in the political and legal status, have 
governments whose philosophical tenets are contrary to modern 
thinking and the principles of international acceptance on what human 
rights are to be expected from responsible governments. Thus, there 
is no unified system of government in Africa, no unity of ideas 
regarding who an African is, no freedom of movement is allowed to 
every African on the continent. In fact, a European for example or a 
foreigner has a better chance of travel within the continent of Africa 
with the minimum of worries, than a born black African on the 
continent. What right has an African, just because he is an African on 
the continent of Africa? 

Should we speak of South African refugees, Rwandan refugees, 
Angolan refugees, Togolese refugees, Ethiopian refugees, Mozambi¬ 
can refugees, Congolese refugees, Nigerian/Biafran refugees, Sene¬ 
galese/Mali refugees, Rhodesian refugees, Portuguese Guinea re¬ 
fugees, South West African refugees, or refugees coming from speci¬ 
fic countries in Africa, rather than African refugees? If we speak of 
African refugees, then we might assume that there is an African 
concern expressed in an organization caring for its citizens who have 
become victims. Who cares for the African refugee? 

Churches in Africa, meeting at an Assembly in Abidjan between 
September 1-12, 1969, noted “with extreme concern the plight of 
thousands of persons who have been forced to flee their homes on 
this continent and have become ‘strangers’ in conditions of extreme 
hardship.” They continued, “We are aware that there is a danger that 
nations and churches might accept the refugee situation and acquiese 
in factors which create the situation. Therefore, we urge both church¬ 
es and states to be vigilant and work tirelessly for the removal of such 
factors.” 1 

It is clear that many Africans and people outside the continent of 
Africa do care, but they are limited in what they can do to remove the 


1 Report of Section I, Final Report to All Africa Conference of Churches’ 
Assembly, Abidjan, Ivory Coast, 1-12 September, 1969, p. 4. 
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factors which produce refugees. What are these factors? What can the 
churches do about the factors or causes? Are the States and govern¬ 
ments of Africa seriously concerned about the factors and attempting 
to change the factors? In what ways are they concerned and in what 
tangible efforts have they shown their care of the victims of these 
factors? 

What follows is a brief attempt to outline the causes, and the efforts 
being made to care for the victims (refugees) who suffer as rapid changes 
take place in political, economic and social arenas in Africa. 

The current Refugee Situation in Africa 

The Rev. Swailem Sidhom succinctly sums up the background to 
the present day conflict in Africa in these words: 

The story of modern Africa is the story of spectacular agitation due 
to impinging new factors that have shaken the very foundations of 
society. Slavery, the coming of the European, the opening of the in¬ 
terior, the railway, two World Wars, the school, the aeroplane, indepen¬ 
dence, and urbanization have all taken African society by surprise, so 
much so, that tension, conflict and civil wars are no surprises. 1 

In Africa at the moment many factors are cited as causes for 
uprooting thousands of people. Some of these causes are: a) power 
struggles within political parties for the control of governments, b) 
racial discrimination in southern African countries, c) fighting for 
freedom from colonial administrations in Portuguese territories, d) 
inter-tribal and ethnic animosities, e) suppression of freedom in 
attempts to unite tribal groups into one nation, f) arbitrary imprison¬ 
ment of opposition members in the name of national security, g) 
fraudulent elections of local authorities and h) national assemblies 
and the intervention of foreign powers in the internal affairs of African 
states. 


The Situation in Non-OAU Countries 

Racial discrimination , based on the philosophy of apartheid, has 
been the main cause of refugeeism in South Africa. “Separate De- 


1 Sidhom, The Reverend Swailem: “What is the Prophetic Ministry of the 
Church and its task in reconciliation in Africa today, in areas of conflicts, regional, 
national and international”? All Africa Conference of Churches’ Assembly, 1-12 
September, 1969, Working Document, Section I, Group d. 
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delopment”, in a layman’s language, works out in practice, according 
to the advocates of that philosophy, as follows: 

“To maintain the present state of European race purity, marriage 
between White and non-White is a criminal offense and null and void 
as well; extra-marital relations between them is punishable by imprison¬ 
ment; rape may carry the death sentence. 

“In the residential and social spheres the development of the country 
has for the last three centuries proceeded on the basis of almost 
complete racial separation. With qualifications, there are separate 
urban housing and trading zones for each of the four racial groups, and 
protected Bantu and White rural regions. In the main there are separate 
schools, training colleges and universities and separate churches for 
each race. Whites and non-Whites have to use separate railway coaches, 
municipal buses and bus stops, recreation centers and public beaches. 
If they watch the same sporting event, they sit apart, as they do in 
public parks. They are required to use separate entrances to railway 
stations and have separate entry to standing room at post offices, banks 
and public counters. There are separate White and non-White hotels, 
eating places, cinemas and toilet facilities both public and at work. 

“In short, South Africa is a multi-racial country with an overwhelming 
measure of political, social and residential separation most of which 
preceded the policy of apartheid. The races do use the same streets and 
pavements, the same floor-space in shops (though White custom com¬ 
pels the merchant to exclude Bantu from self service sections while 
separate serving areas are common in food establishments). The races 
work in the same mines and factories, shops and offices, though seldom 
cheek by jowl. In effect, the principal common meeting ground which 
remains is in economic life. But, since it is feared that further “economic 
integration” will, in the end imperil the whole edifice of separation, 
plans are in progress to check this trend as well . 1 

To ensure that the whole edifice of the policy of apartheid is 
maintained, the South African government has steadily built up the 
most powerful war machinery, and is in the process of extending its 
tentacles of power into the countries within its borders and to ter¬ 
ritories lying north of its borders, thereby creating buffer areas against 
the Bantus who may have the audacity to challenge its system of 
apartheid. The inequalities under the system force many Africans to 
flee the country for: 1) better educational opportunities, 2) better 
economic opportunities, 3) better social relations, and 4) for bettering 
themselves in methods which will help them change the system of 
political machinery on their return to South Africa. 

The inequalities in South Africa make themselves felt very much in 


1 A Survey Tbe Econo?nist , June 29, 1968, page XVI. 
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the economic sphere. The gap between white and black wages can 
historically be attributed to the inherent differences in skills of the 
two groups. However, this difference is decreasing as the blacks 
move away from unskilled work because of technological avenues 
which are opening to them as a result of the industrial development of 
the country. These questions have been asked: 

“Is the continuance of the gap and the disparity in growth rates, 
bearing in mind the low base level of non-White incomes, due to lack 
of aptitude? Or is it, and this seems more likely, in fact the results of 
barriers to upward mobility and differences in bargaining power?” 1 

Under the “civilized labour” policy in their inter-war periods non- 
Whites were statutorily barred from many jobs to make it possible for 
whites to have adequate employment. Under this “job classification” 
system which still exists in bureaucratic details in government and 
commercial establishments, government inspectors go from factory 
to factory and other establishments to ensure that the laws are 
adequately enforced. 

TABLE I 


Some Average South African Earnings by Races 
(Rands per annum) 



Whites 

Coloureds 

Asians 

Africans 

Manufacturing 

2,782 

707 

764 

519 

Mining 

3,121 

759 

759 

360* 

Construction 

2,841 

1, 129 

1,426 

486 

Male shop assistant (Cape) 

2,094 

1,418 

- 

— 

Motor vehicle driver 

- 

899 

898 

763 

Maid servant: Cape Town 

- 

445* 

- 

_ 

Maid servant: Witwaterstrand 

- 

- 

- 

373* 


* All these figures are rough ones, after converting March 1967 wage bills to 
annual rates. The figure for African workers in the mines may be underestimating 
the value of their wages in kind (free lodging, etc.). An estimate of wages in kind 
has also been made for maidservants. 

The Economist , June 29, 1968, p. XV. 

These figures (see Tables I and II) give the reader an insight into 
the effects of apartheid as it operates in the unequal income side of the 
philosophy. The figures speak for themselves. There is one point, 
however, which needs to be underlined. It is often argued that Black 

1 A. B. Dickman: “Who benefits from Growth in South Aftica,” Africa Today , 
Vol. 16, No. 1, (Feb-March 1969), p. 14. 
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Africans in mines get other “wages-in-kind.” On this Francis Wilson 
in his article “Gold’s Forgotten Men” makes the claim that “whites 
also get considerable fringe benefits, notably subsidised housing and 
superb club facilities.” 1 

TABLE H 


Average Annual Cash Earnings 


Date 

White Black 

(Current Rands)* 

Wage Gap 
(W&B) 

White Black 

(1938 Rands) 

1911 

665.8 

57.0 

11.7:1 

850 

72 

1921 

992.0 

66.2 

15.0:1 

752 

50 

1931 

753.4 

66.4 

11.3:1 

752 

66 

1936 

786.4 

68.2 

11.5:1 

834 

72 

1941 

848.4 

70.2 

12.1:1 

784 

64 

1946 

1,105.6 

87.2 

12.7:1 

824 

66 

1951 

1,606.4 

109.2 

14.7:1 

940 

63 

1956 

2,046.4 

132.0 

15.5:1 

994 

64 

1961 a 

2,477.8 

145.8 

17.0:1 

1,080 

64 

b 

2,477.2 

146.0 

17.0:1 

1,080 

64 

1966 

3,215.9 

182.8 

17.6:1 

1,241 

71 


Source: 

1911-1961a Annual Reports of the Government Mining Engineers (Large gold 
mines) 

1961b-1966 Annual Reports of the Tvl** and OFS*** Chamber of Mines 

Derivation: Salaries, Wages and Allowances -r average number of employees in 
service 

* Rand = $ 1.40 
** Transvaal 
*** Orange Free State 

Table II is continued on the next page. 

On education, the South African Blacks hunger for equal education 
opportunities with their fellow countrymen. It is estimated that over 
80% of the Black children between the ages of seven and fourteen go 
to school. Because of the appalling and directed educational facilities 
for non-whites, many of the Blacks get very poor and low standard 
pre-education in the long run. On the other hand, over 40% of the 
white population completes secondary school education, and 37.3% 
continue to university level. It should be mentioned that the popula¬ 
tion of South Africa is estimated at 18.7 million. It comprises: Black 


1 The South African Outlook , July 1968, page 108. 
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Average Earnings per Shift Worked 


Date White Black 

(Cash only) (Cash & Food) 
(Current Rands)* 


1936 

2.83 

.26 

1941 

3.01 

.28 

1946 

4.11 

.37 

1951 

5.87 

.45 

1956 

7.60 

.56 

1961 

8.76 

.62 

1966 

11.70 

.77 


Earnings White Black 

Gap 

(W&B) (1938 Rands) 


10.7:1 

3.00 

.28 

10.8:1 

2.78 

.26 

11.1:1 

3.06 

.28 

13.1:1 

3.43 

.26 

13.6:1 

3.69 

.27 

14.2:1 

3.82 

.26 

15.2:1 

4.52 

.30 


Source: Annual Reports of the Government Mining Engineer and the Chamber 
of Mines. 

Derivation: (Total Wage Bill 4- Total Number in Service) plus (Annual Cost 
of Food per Worker) = M. M 4“ 313 = Mean Wage per shift. Mean Wage per 
Shift 4- Wastage — Mean Wage per shift actually worked. 

* Rand = $ 1.40. 

Africans 12.7 million, Whites 3.6 million, Coloureds 1.8 million and 
Asians 0.6 million. One is, therefore, left to judge for oneself the 
future of the Black Africans when in 1965 the number of students 
enrolled in the universities of South Africa were as follows: 50,737 
Whites, 2,413 Blacks, 1,142 Coloureds and 2,531 Asians. The situa¬ 
tion in South Africa has not changed; and, the same situation applies 
to the people in South West Africa, which became the fifth province 
of South Africa, as of the first of April, 1969, when the Legislative 
Assembly in Namibia was reduced to the level of a Provincial Council 
in accordance with South African laws. 

There is fear all around in South Africa and now in South West 
Africa. Draconian measures have to be taken to make the policy of 
apartheid necessary. A policy which was originally intended as an 
essential means of insulating the races in South Africa and thereby 
minimising the possibility of conflict between them, has now become 
a major source of conflict and of refugees. 

Mozambique, and Angola in the south and Portuguese Guinea in 
the west produce the greatest number of refugees in Africa. Portugal 
rules the following territories in Africa: Angola, Mozambique, 
Guinea, the Cape Verde Islands, Sao Tome and Principe. In contrast 
with the apartheid policy of South Africa, the Portuguese do not 
draw a sharp line of colour. Instead, inhabitants in these territories are 
classified into three categories: Europeans, Assimilados (Africans 
Metica-equally mixed racially and respected in official circles as 


Parsons, Windows on Africa 
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Europeans); and Indigenas, the native population. In reality, however, 
only one per cent of the total African Indigenas have been promoted to 
the status of assimilados to enable them to enjoy the privileges ac¬ 
corded to the Europeans over the five hundred years that the Por¬ 
tuguese have been in Africa. Table III gives the population breakdown 
in Portuguese African territories. 1 

TABLE III 

Despite the subsidized efforts of Portugal to encourage European emigration 
to the colonies, and the migration of hundreds of thousands of regufees fleeing 
the war zones, Africans out-number Europeans in the colonial areas at ratios of 
15 to 1 and up. The population breakdown in 1960/62 was: 



Total 

White 

African 

Metico 

(racially mixed) 

Angola 

4,957,500 

300,000* 

4,604,000 

53,500 

Mozambique 

6,581,465 

150,000 

6,400,000 

31,465 

Guinea 

534,568 

3,000 

527,000 

4,568 


* Since this period the white settlers in Angola have increased substantially 
with an estimated white population of 420,000. 

Source: The South African Outlook, July 1968, p. 108. 


Those closely familiar with conditions in the Portuguese colonies 
are convinced that “the structure and theory of Portuguese colonial 
power are economic, social and political, not specifically racist, but 
the effect , is the same.” It is against this ultimate effect that the Africans, 
in 1961, started hostile revolutionary action against the administra¬ 
tions in the Portuguese colonial territories. 

The dictatorial rule in Portugal itself has been extended to the 
colonies where the Gestapo-like role is assumed by P.I.D.E. (the 
International Police for the Defense of the State). While any opposi¬ 
tion in Portugal is attended to swiftly by imprisonment and exile, the 
Africans in the colonies are silenced by imprisonment and/or execu¬ 
tion. 

There are at least 130,000 Portuguese troops in Africa to hold down 
the Africans. The casualty list protrays the extent of the wars, as 
several hundreds of Portuguese die each year, with twice as many 
civilian Africans killed. Hugh Kay remarks that “These are wars of 
attrition, with little hope of effective conclusion. If the insurgent 


1 Information Sheet: Portugal in Africa. American Committee on Africa, 
December 1968. 
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movements are largely an expensive nuisance and do not disrupt the 
greater part of normal life, it is because they do not attract support 
from most of the African peoples in the countries they seek to liber¬ 
ate. ,n He continues: “The nearest indication of their fighting strength 
is that they have between five and ten thousand fighters in the border 
regions of each country.” Portugal admits that the war costs her 90 
million pounds a year, representing, in 1967, 36.9% of its national 
budget. With this expenditure on a war of attrition against the Africans 
in order to guard the material wealth of these colonies for the benefit 
of the Portuguese people, the refugees from Portuguese territories will 
continue to appear in other parts of Africa. (See Table IV, which 
indicates that Portugal spends a large portion of its national wealth on 
military efforts to hold on to Africa.) 


TABLE IV 



AID: WHO GIVES MOST ? 

m ( As a percentage of national wealth ) 


Figures show 
total aid in $ million 


Private 

investment Wm 
Official 

assistance M 


05 


Source: East African Standard , Wednesday, October 22, 1969. 

This chart shows how France is maintaining its outstanding record as an aid¬ 
giving nation in proportion to its national income. Portugal comes top of the “ league ” 
but this is only because African territories are treated as part of metropolitan Portugal and 
military expenditure is included in the aid totals. The United States gives most but not 
in proportion to her resources. Australia and the Netherlands show temselves to be 
more generous than often realised. On the other hand, Sweden does not live up to 
its moral pronouncements. Swiss “aid” is almost entirely private investment. 


1 Financial Times , Tuesday, June 10, 1969, p. 24. 
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On November eleventh each year, every African from Rhodesia 
remembers the time when his native country was “constitutionally” 
taken away from him. UDI (Unilateral Declaration of Independence) 
declared on 11th November, 1965, brought to an end the hope of 
many refugees from Rhodesia who had thought that they might soon 
return home. Events following the declaration of UDI have made 
many more persons to flee Rhodesia. For many university students, 
the conclusion is “if you want to get ahead, get out.” The figures 
contained in Table V clearly tell the plight of the African child, 1 

TABLE V 

Racial Regimentation in Schools : Rhodesia 

Like all police states. Smith’s Rhodesia spends thousands of pounds on infor¬ 
mers and propaganda. A familiar theme of the propaganda that emanates from 
Salisbury is the claim that Rhodesia has more Africans in school than any other 
country. There is implicit in this irrelevant assertion a calculated affront to the 
African people. But even their own often twisted colonial figures condemn them 
for neglecting African children and over-endowing white children, as shown 
below: 



White 

African 

Total Population 

218,000 

4,080,000 

Average income p.a. 

£ 1,250 

£114 

Government expenditure per child p.a. 

£110 

£9 

Number of children in primary schools 

Number of children in secondary schools up to 

36,345 

627,806 

Form IV (G.C.E. “O” levels) 

Number of children in secondary schools up to 

22,424 

15,786 

Form VI (G.C.E. “A” levels) 

1,795 

56 

Number of Form VI schools 

31 

2 


Source: 

Rhodesia Digest of Statistics , August, 1965. 
The Student , Leiden, Holland (ISC). 


At the moment, the Smith government has every nationalist move¬ 
ment under control. Under the newly promulgated constitution fifty 
Whites and sixteen Blacks will have seats in the new Parliament. The 
number of sixteen Africans will eventually increase to fifty as and when 
the Africans are able to pay income tax which, at the moment, is about 
two percent of what the Whites pay. The process, therefore, is going 
to be snail-paced until the Africans reach that number. In fact, finan¬ 
cial experts conlude that it will take more than a century before the 


1 Source: Rhodesia Digest of Statistics, August 1965. Quoted by “The Student” 
November/December 1967, p. 18. 
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African achieves equal representation with the whites in the Par¬ 
liament. Smith does not hide his views on this; he has indicated that 
Africans will not participate on an equal basis in the administration of 
the country in his life-time. UDI was not declared to promote ma¬ 
jority rule. On the contrary, it was declared to ensure the control by 
the minority of the majority—a minority who are militarily and 
economically powerless. 

Economic sanctions have proved ineffective and harmless. The 
reason is simple, and succinctly explained in these words: 

The key to Smith’s successful evasion of sanctions lies in his supply 
routes to the South: the road across the Limpopo at Beit; two railways 
which start in South Africa, one of which goes through Botswana, the 
other through Mozambique. The most important of these is the railway 
running from South Africa through Mozambique to Rhodesia; this 
carries most of the oil and other petroleum products in defiance of the 
UN embargo; as well as much of the Rhodesian exports which evade 
sanctions by becoming disguised as South African. 1 

It should be noted, with regard to the evasion of the sanctions, that 
a law has been enacted which makes it an offence for anyone to give 
information which helps the implementation of sanctions. A fine of 
one thousand pounds or two years’ imprisonment, can be imposed on 
anyone divulging such information. 

The aim of the rulers in Rhodesia is, in essence, the same as those 
in South Africa and the controllers of the colonial regime in the 
Portuguese territories—racial, cultural, and economic superiority of 
the few whites over the Africans through the “inexorable method of 
converting the southern tip of Africa into an impregnable white 
fortress.” The only way to do this is by wielding political and military 
power sustained from outside the continent. The fear of the whites 
about the loss of their political power and economic privileges has 
driven them to actions which continue to produce numerous refugees. 

In Independent African States 

We gave “power struggles within political parties” in Africa as one 
of the major causes of refugee movement in Africa. In the main, these 
struggles occur in the independent African states. The struggles are 
waged under different terms: tribalism, nepotism and regionalism. 


1 “The British Record,” by Margaret Legum, “The Student,” November/De¬ 
cember 1967, p. 27. 
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In the independent nations of Rwanda, Congo, Sudan and Nigeria, 
the ugly fact of tribalism, bordering on “racism,” has brought untold 
sufferings to many people. A report of the World Council of Churches 
states: “In some countries, such as Rwanda, the exodus has resulted in 
an alteration of the balance of political forces in the country, preceding 
and following independence, where the previously dominant Tutsi 
minority has been replaced by the previously dominated Hutu major¬ 
ity owing to the operation of the democratic principle of "one man, 
one vote’.” 1 

It has been said that a government which calls itself representative 
does not necessarily rule a people that is free any more than a govern¬ 
ment which makes no pretense of representing more than a minority. 
Double standards prevail in many African independent countries. 
Many Africans are being oppressed in their own countries. A look at 
the chart indicating the sources of refugees in Africa portrays the 
double-standardness among the African countries. A frustrated 
African from, an independent African state writes in essence that 

Akin to political favouritism is nepotism, i.e. the preferential hiring 
of relatives and kinsmen with no regard to their qualifications or other 
bureaucratic criteria. For instance,there have been widespread grumbles 
which recently gave way to audible rumbles in and outside parliament 
concerning the preponderance of members of a particular tribe in 
positions of power. 

The causes of animosity aroused by such situations are very com¬ 
mon now in almost every African country. Those in power in political 
life and with the instrument of the government in their hands go as 
far as to consider any criticism of the ideals and ideas of the ruling 
party as a disloyalty to the State and, therefore, one is branded as an 
enemy of the people. 

Opposition to the policies of many incumbent governments in 
independent African states is considered as an unpatriotic attack 
against the state. Many refugees have, therefore, fled their countries 
of origin to avoid detention, suppression, arbitrary arrest and im¬ 
prisonment and tribal discrimination and persecution. It is difficult at 
this time to name a truly and completely democratic country in Africa! 

Is this statement appropriate? “To condemn the regimes of Rhode¬ 
sia and South Africa is right and proper. And Africa must resist them 
as best as it can. But the Christian teaching of the mote and the beam 
is relevant here. African unity (and peace) will best be served if Afri- 

8 Africa Surveys I and II, World Council of Churches, Geneva, 1964-65, p. 38. 
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can nations are at the same time vigilant to ensure that their own houses 
are in order.” 1 

It should be stated that it is only by identifying the causes and 
“sicknesses” on the continent which give rise to the refugee situation, 
that any solution can be found for eradicating them. 

Who Cares? 

The seriousness of the refugee problem in Africa has now aroused 
the attention of African states. At its Thirteenth Ordinary Session, the 
Council of Ministers of the Organization of African Unity approved a 
resolution on refugees. The Heads of States and Governments at its 
Sixth Ordinary Session, which met in Addis Ababa, from 6th-10th 
September, 1969 approved the OAU Convention governing the 
specific aspects of refugee problems in Africa. It is perhaps appropriate 
to note that the adoption of the Convention does not automatically 
allow every refugee to enjoy freedom in his country of asylum. 2 What 
it does mean, however, is that the problem of the status of a refugee is 
on the way to being solved. This Convention supplements the UN 
Refugee Convention of 1951 and the 1967 Protocol. In terms of what 
the Pontifical Commission might call “concrete acts,” the OAU in 
collaboration with the United Nations High Commission on Refugees 
(UNHCR) and other voluntary organizations have set up a Bureau for 
the Placement and Education of African refugees. This is an attempt 


3 Editorial, Daily Nation , Nairobi, July 12,1968, p. 6. 

2 In his Note on International Protection (A/AC.96/413,10th September, 1969, 
p. 3) the High Commissioner of OAU submitted, inter alia: 

11. In Africa the number of States parties to the main refugee instruments has 
increased and the High Commissioner hopes that further states will accede in the 
near future. Beyond this there is the problem of the implementation of the pro- 
visons of those instruments through legislative or administrative measures. In a 
number of African states, admission, residence and employment of aliens is based 
principally on immigration legislation enacted at a time when no refugee problems 
existed in that area. This has given rise to a number of problems concerning the 
status and the movement of refugees and has thus disclosed the need for adapting 
the present legislation to take account of the relevant universal and regional 
instruments. 

The need for new legislation becomes urgent when individual refugees are 
subjected to untold insecurity. And, it is especially discouraging when a refugee 
encounters the brunt of the old laws (covering ordinary immigrants) in a country 
which has acceded to both the UN Refugee Convention and the Protocol. 
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to find suitable employment and settlement facilities and opportuni¬ 
ties for refugees in Africa. 1 

Other international organizations, including the office of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees (HCR) have provided tremendous 
assistance to the refugees. UNHCR has responded immediately with 
material and financial assistance whenever its help has been requested 
by an African government, after it has assessed on the spot the exact 
nature and extent of the needs of the incoming refugees. UNHCR 
provides the assistance in close co-operation with the national 
government. In many cases UNHCR plans the actual programme, esti¬ 
mates the financial needs and calls upon other voluntary organizations 
to undertake the actual operation of the programmes. UNHCR 
assistance ranges from relatively modest financial contributions to 
assistance to the national government, (to enable it to meet immediate 
costs of providing shelter, food and clothing and medicine for the 
newly-arrived refugees) to designing and setting up a large scale 
resettlement camp operation. In essence, therefore, UNHCR is 
concerned in Africa with the designing, elaboration of plans and 
programmes aimed at making refugees self-sufficient as soon as 
possible. Of course, UNHCR seeks substantial sums of money from 
other bodies to supplement what it can make available from its own 
contributions. 2 

The major and most essential aspect of the UNHCR programme 
has been its international protection of refugees. This international 
protection means that Convention under which UNHCR operates “is 
designed to overcome the disabilities experienced by refugees because 
they lack national protection.” 3 It should be noted, however, that in 
spite of the UNHCR's vigilance, there are many refugees in “deten¬ 
tion” in various jails in Africa where they are given protective custody 
for their “own good,” and from the attacks of their fellow party 
colleagues. 

1 Information on Bureau For Placement and Education of African Refugees of 
OAU, UN and other Voluntary Organizations. Final Report: Conference on the 
Legal, Economic and Social Aspects of African Refugee Problems, 9-18 October, 
1967. December 1968, p. 115. 

2 Co-operating agencies: World Council of Churches, Lutheran World Federa¬ 
tion, League of Red Cross Societies, etc. 

3 UNHCR Press Release No. REF./1029, 21st October, 1969: 

“By international protection is meant the aggregate of measures undertaken 
through the promotion and application of international agreements and national 
legislation and practices to assure a well defined legal status for the refugee and to 
guarantee his basic rights/* 
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Some African governments have been extremely generous in their 
help to refugees. Uganda, Tanzania, Senegal and Congo (Kinshasa) 
stand out amongst those countries having made great sacrifices of 
their own national development in order to meet the needs of the 
hundreds of thousands of refugees who have found their way to 
these territories. Governments like these have called upon the United 
Nations High Commission for Refugees for financial, material and 
expert assistance to help them provide rural resettlement programmes 
for refugees. Tanzania, Zambia, Uganda, Burundi and others allow 
each refugee family a land area of between five to ten acres on which 
the refugee family can make a living, of course, with the assistance 
provided by voluntary organizations who are competent in rural 
agriculture and community development techniques and knowledge. 
In the main, the government of a particular country makes land 
available to the refugees which is at quite a distance from any frontier. 
After the initial basic needs of food, shelter and clothing have been 
supplied on an emergency level, the individual refugee families are 
given tools and seeds to start their farms. Meanwhile, the World Food 
Programme of the United Nations allocates a certain amount of food 
stuffs which are supplied periodically as rations to the refugees. 

Under the rural resettlement schemes, the refugees are assisted to 
form communities and to create new groupings whereby reasonable 
services, such as medical, water supplies, schools, administration, 
agricultural co-operatives, are provided. 

Continued Increase 

In spite of the tremendous efforts being made by these governments, 
whose natural proximity to the borders of countries producing re¬ 
fugees, the number of refugees continues to increase. There is a great 
need for assistance from other African governments of countries 
thousands of miles away to those countries already over-burdened. 

Integrated rural development advocated as zonal planning in 1967, 
has become a reality. The basic objective of this integrated develop¬ 
ment, therefore, is to bring about substantial general improvement in 
rural life, of all persons living in a specific geographical area, covering 
as far as possible all the economies, the social and cultural life of the 
total community. To achieve this objective, an extensive utilization of 
all resources of agencies normally responsible for community de¬ 
velopment is needed. As the originator of the idea, Mr. Betts, put it 
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thus, “Such a programme should help to build coherent rural com¬ 
munities, capable of acting as a powerful factor in pulling rural areas 
out of apathy, stagnation and poverty, and capable of contributing 
thereby to the general progress and welfare of the whole country.” 1 

The problem has been that some countries in Africa have been 
reluctant to accept or agree to such programmes even though some 
development agencies have indicated their willingness to participate 
in such projects. This reluctance has compelled the United Nations 
High Commission for Refugees to remark: “This attitude is dan¬ 
gerous. The prospect of continuing material assistance indefinitely is 
bad for the refugees, bad for the country of asylum, and costly for the 
international community.” 2 

Besides the masses who must be resettled on the land, there are now 
“an increasing number of cases of individual African refugees, who, 
for various reasons, cannot benefit from rural settlement programmes 
and whose integration in their country of asylum in other African 
countries or elsewhere creates additional protection problems.” 3 

One important aspect of the refugee problem in Africa is that a large 
number of young people are involved who are earnestly in search of 
educational opportunities rather than any other kind of assistance. 
There are, fortunately, a number of international voluntary agencies 
engaged in providing scholarships which enable some of these young 
people to continue with their education. 4 

For some, educational assistance to refugees is another form of 
development. They have two objectives: to train the refugee to be¬ 
come self-supporting while in exile, so that he can make a useful 
contribution to the country in which he resides. The second, to 
qualify in preparation for work when he returns to his own country 
where he can contribute to the national development of the country. 
Experience in Europe has taught the voluntary organizations to have 


1 Betts, T. F., “Zonal Planning in Refugee Programmes,” Individual Refugee 
Counselling Report, Kampala, 1969. 

2 UNHCR A/AC.96/413, p. 4. 

3 UNHCR, op. cit.y p. 4. 

4 Central Register Members: CIMADE, World University Service, Danish 
Refugee Council, Norwegian Refugee Council, Norwegian Sepcial Committee for 
Aid to Southern Africans, Universitari Asyl Funds, Danish Secretariat for Techni¬ 
cal Cooperation with Developing Countries, All Africa Conference of Churches, 
African-American Institute, International University Exchange Fund. 
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a strong faith in the benefits brought about by an education abroad 
when a refugee eventually returns home. 1 

Some organizations, like the Afro-American Institute of USA 
(AAI), have established secondary schools specifically for refugees. 
Others, like the World University Service and the International 
University Exchange Fund (IUEF) grant scholarships, through the 
national government and local bodies who are intimately aware of the 
needs of the refugees.I UEF, for instance, has signed an agreement with 
a national government in Africa whereby the government selects 
suitable candidates from among the Rwandese and Sudanese refugees 
who have gained admission to government, or government-granted, 
schools for bursaries, and IUEF is responsible for seeking adequate 
funds and making them available to the government for that purpose. 
IUEF alone was responsible for seven hundred students, of whom 
532 were studying on scholarships directly financed by IUEF, the 
remaining students had been awarded scholarships by other organiza¬ 
tions on the nomination of IUEF. Other organizations awarded about 
equal numbers. 


Primary Education 

The burden of providing primary education to refugees falls pretty 
much on the country where the refugees have sought asylum. On the 
whole, the services provided under the rural resettlement schemes, 
take into account the provision of primary education for the children 
of refugees. Those who live outside the established “camps” or settle¬ 
ments become the responsibility of their parents. This is an acute 
problem in that thousands are not getting primary education at the 
moment. Language creates an initial problem but where educational 


1 East African Standard , Nairobi, Thursday, October 23, 1969. Profile: Herr 
Brandt “From refugee to Chancellor.” 

Brandt joined the German Social Democratic Party in 1930, when not quite 17 
years old. Left Germany in 1933 when threatened with arrest by the Gestapo and 
went to Norway. From Scandinavia he maintained connections with German 
resistance groups and took part in aid campaigns for Finland and the areas of 
Norway which had been overrun by the Germans following the outbreak of 
World War II. He was deprived of his German citizenship by the Gestapo, 
imprisoned at the surrender of Norway and following his relase given Norwegian 
citizenship. At the end of the war the Schleswig-Holstein Government repatriated 
him, making it possible for him to renew his political activity in his home country. 
He was Governing Mayor of Berlin from 1957 to 1965 and in 1969 became Chan¬ 
cellor of Germany—from Refugee to Chancellor. 
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facilities are available this problem is easily overcome as children do 
not find it difficult to learn new languages. 


The Presence of the Church 

The Christian churches' concern in the suffering of displaced persons 
in Africa was brought to the attention of the World Council of Chur¬ 
ches in a report prepared by Dr. Z. K. Matthews and Lord Caradon 
(when Sir Hugh Foot) and others in the Division of Inter-Church Aid, 
Refugee and World Service. The Executive Committee of the Division 
at its meeting in June 1963 authorised the Director of the Division to 
“work out a total strategy for the approach to the refugee situation in 
Africa” and “encouraged the Director to explore the possibility of a 
united response to the opportunities with regard to refugees in Afri¬ 
ca.” 1 

The strategy required by the Executive Committee of WCC, was 
eventually formulated based on reports which were undertaken by two 
teams to Africa. The upshot of this was that the All African Conference 
of Churches agreed to administer a programme of assistance to re¬ 
fugees in Africa. 2 


1 Source: World Council of Churches, Division of Inter-Church Aid, Refugee 
and World Service, Ecumenical Programme for Emergency Action in Africa, 
Z. K. Matthews, Ref. No. ICA/DIR/CON/64/18 p. 1. 

2 EPEAA Interim Report, p. 12. 

The Special Agency has two major responsibilities, to assess applications for 
funds and to authorize the World Council of Churches (WCC) to make payments 
based on its evaluation when funds are available. An application is received for 
funding from a Christian Council, other church related body, or private organiza¬ 
tion. This application is designated as either a refugee or a development project. It 
is reviewed by the Refugee Secretary or Director. Sometimes, additional infor¬ 
mation is needed, and may result in an on-the-spot assessment before a final 
decision can be made. The final decision is then made by vote of members of the 
EPEAA Committee. Once the application has received a favourable decision from 
the Special Agency and the amount to be requested on behalf of the applicant is 
determined, the project is listed in EPEAA’s project description book for donors. 
The donors, after having selected projects of special interest to them, forward their 
donations to the WCC which credits each individual project.* Funds are then sent 
directly to sponsors of projects. In the event of a emergency, the Director, in 
consultation with the General Secretary of AACC, can authorize an expenditure 
not to exceed $ 5,000. Larger sums may be committed with the concurrence of the 
Chairman. 

Members of the Special Agency meet twice a year to discuss progress of the 
programme, new applications for funds, and administrative matters. 

* Donors also send uncommitted funds which are drawn on as needed by 
EPEAA. 
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First, it must be mentioned that the Church in Africa represents the 
ONLY African voluntary organization responsible for assistance to 
refugees, in Africa. Through the Ecumenical Programme for 
Emergency Action in Africa (EPEAA), the Protestant churches 
have provided assistance to refugees in Africa through primary, 
secondary, vocational and university education. 

Early in the refugee programme on the continent, the churches had 
to provide emergency food, shelter, medical care and clothing to 
many refugees. In Congo, special feeding stations had to be set up 
where the newly arrived refugees had food supplied to them after they 
had been medically examined, temporary accommodation was given 
them and clothing and blankets supplied. 

For a long-term solution, the refugees were given weekly supplies of 
food for a period of one year during which time they had to prepare 
the land on which they would grow their own food, build their own 
huts, or houses, and schools for their children. They were supplied 
with basic farming tools. Most of the refugees have become self- 
supporting through this method. The primary education of such re¬ 
fugees has been theresponsibility of the community in which they 
were given land on which to farm. The children have the same educa¬ 
tional facilities as the children of citizens. A typical centre is the one 
found at Kibentele in Congo. 

For those refugees fortunate enough to be settled in a UN and/or 
government planned area, the churches, through EPEAA, have 
assisted and continue to assist, by 

a) the provision of funds for the payment of teachers’ and pastors’ 
salaries and wages; 

b) building temporary school structures in which classes are held; 

c) supplying school equipment through funds made available to local 
churches responsible for those schools allowed by the government; 

d) sponsoring with financial contributions the building of primary 
school complexes in resetdement areas. 

Further, funds are made available to churches to enable them to 
provide bursaries and complete scholarships to those post-primary 
refugee students who get admitted to secondary schools in their 
country of asylum. There is the normal competition in every country 
for secondary school places and the refugees must go through the 
same processes as the local citizens. The fact is that lack of sufficient 
funds makes it impossible to grant scholarships to all who qualify. 
This is in spite of the fact that other scholarships are given by overseas 
voluntary organizations to hundreds of refugees. 
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Almost everyone gets assistance who qualifies for university educa¬ 
tion. For the past five years in which EPEAA has been operating, any 
refugee who made application for assistance to continue with studies 
at the university level and who had been accepted at an institution, 
received a scholarship from EPEAA. This action was taken in 
conformity with the policy that refugees who had been accepted at 
any university in Africa and who could prove this with a document 
from the university, should be assisted. Moreover, those who obtained 
places at universities overseas with scholarships covering all their 
expenses have been assisted with funds for their fare to enable them to 
take up the offer. This decision was made with the realisation that 
universities in Africa are frequently filled by citizens, while other 
special courses are still not available in Africa and all African govern¬ 
ments continue to send their students overseas. 

The question of providing vocational training to refugees still 
continues. Most of the refugees, like all African students, are not 
interested in vocational training programmes. Furthermore, there are 
not enough vocational training schools to cater for even the relatively 
small number of persons who are willing to take such courses. There is 
a great need for this type of training among refugees since there are a 
great number of persons who are too old to continue with secondary 
education or who do not have the required education to benefit from 
secondary school programmes. 


Care and Maintenance 

Individuals and friends have been and still constitute the main source 
of relief to refugees. Social service programmes are a relatively new 
idea in Africa as far as providing care for the indigent stranger is con¬ 
cerned. And since refugees are considered as “strangers” very little, if 
any at all, financial and material help is made available to individual 
refugees. 

Refugees who find themselves in urban areas encounter severe pri¬ 
vations : housing, clothing, medical care and food continue to be the 
basic requirements which very few of them can adequately meet.We 
have already mentioned above, the realization of this problem as 
indicated under the term “individual refugees.” So far, apart from the 
particular category of refugees from Southern Africa who receive 
help from the UN Trust fund, almost all of those affected have to 
depend upon the church and individual well-wishers for subsistence. 
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Refugees in Kenya and Ethiopia, apart from those who are fortunate 
enough to obtain scholarship grants, must be taken care of by the 
church. 

It is not the lack of funds which constitutes a threat to the continued 
dependence of these individuals as such, but it is what such continued 
dependence will ultimately do to the dignity and personality of the 
individual. When a person who is strong and willing to earn his own 
living is compelled by circumstances to be a “pauper” for, say, four 
years, his self respect begins to dwindle and his ability and desire to 
get off the “dole” diminish. It is against this background that EPEAA 
has found it necessary, in spite of all the risks involved, to make loans 
available to some refugees to enable them to engage in small private 
businesses. It has also given money to other refugees to enable them to 
purchase tools with which they can earn their own livelihood. 

Such grants are made upon the recommendation of the local church¬ 
es to ensure that immediate and close supervision is exercised for the 
benefit of the refugee himself and for the safety of the funds which are 
needed to assist others. 


Spiritual Ministry of the Church 

At the outset, EPEAA, in consultation with the local churches, 
concluded that every effort should be made to provide spiritual 
ministry to those refugees needing such help. In practice, financial 
assistance was offered to those churches who required such help to 
engage pastors and catechists for the pastoral care in and outside 
refugee settlement areas. Funds were also provided for the construc¬ 
tion of church buildings and pastors’ houses for those pastors who 
choose to stay among the refugees and minister to them. In every case 
the provision of such service to the refugees has meant additional 
work for the local church in terms of personnel and other resources. 
In much the same manner as the national government has to call upon 
outside UNHCR help for supplemental assistance because of the 
endemic lack of adequate local resources, the local church has had to 
call upon its sister churches within and outside Africa, for “addi¬ 
tional” help to enable it to offer reasonable assistance to refugees. 

In the face of numerous difficulties, frustrations under which re¬ 
fugees must live, disappointments at the way refugees are treated with 
regard to equitable employment facilities and opportunities, some 
refugees develop psychological mechanisms in order to keep their 
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sanity. For some refugees, spending one’s life in exile is a hard fact. 
This means, in effect, barring a miracle of God, South Africans, South 
West Africans and Rhodesians will have to suffer indefinite separation 
from their relatives and friends and expect to be perpetual wanderers 
—from one country to another—without the possibility of their ever 
making a home anywhere in Africa. It is with this awful realisation that 
a number of mental breakdowns occur. The first seminar on individual 
refugee counselling was organised in Kampala, Uganda in February 
1969. The main purpose of the seminar was to make churches aware of 
the possible psychological syndromes affecting refugees so that advice 
and expert help could be sought for refugees who might need them. 1 


The Attitudes of Refugees 

In the administration of refugee programmes, experience has shown 
that competent administration alone is not sufficient to take care of 
all the needs of a refugee. Most of the refugees feel alienated, estranged 
and rejected. This feeling, bordering on an inferiority complex, forces 
some refugees to “try to exact some kind of vengeance by misusing 
and abusing” the sympathy and understanding which those working 
with them usually show to them. Some of the refugees go to the ex¬ 
treme of exhibiting misbehaviour and glaring deceptions to demand 
favours which it is impossible for those working with them to pro¬ 
vide. This behaviour develops because of the dependent role to which 
many refugees have been subjected for many months and years. It is in 
understanding the nature of this dependency and its manifestation in 
practical behaviour that the employment of trained social workers is an 
urgent requirement in the African refugee programme now. 

Meanwhile, in some countries, there is a growing suspicion on the 
part of refugees that refugee workers do not work in the interest of 
the refugees. This suspicion as felt by refugee workers indicates to 
them an apparent lack of goodwill and good faith on the part of re¬ 
fugees towards those individual workers who spend “extra” time in 
going beyond official channels to obtain needed help for many a 
refugee. Many refugees seem to think that it is their right to be at¬ 
tended to immediately at any cost. This thinking should be understood 
as resulting from fear, insecurity and the frustration at being a refugee. 


1 See “Individual Refugee Counselling,” Report of A Seminar, February 1969, 
organized by EPEAA. 
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And the understanding is for the purpose of offering an efficient 
service. 


The Future 

The director of EPEAA has clearly stated the dilemma: 

We are looking at the situation in Africa in the framework of uncer¬ 
tainty because we are uncertain of how many refugees there are here and 
there. We have rough figures, but more than that, we are uncertain as 
to who our refugees wifi be by next week or the next, and so we are 
facing the situation before us always with a question mark as to which 
direction we shall move in next. 1 

The future is not bright. Because of this uncertainty, the govern¬ 
ments, churches and other voluntary organizations should begin to 
take a fresh look at the whole refugee problem in the light of: 

a) political instability in our nations. Does this arise because our 
governments are not mature enough to accept criticism? Who is 
to determine what is a constructive and/or extravagent and 
irresponsible statement? Should everyone become a strong and 
ardent party supporter before he is granted the right to utter 
responsible statements? 

b) How long will the world community, and especially the African 
governments, wait before positive action is taken to change the 
situation in Southern Africa? If African governments have no 
systematic plans by which refugees coming from such areas are 
to be adequately assisted to achieve their objectives, is it morally 
right to “encourage” people from these police states to come out 
as refugees? 

c) Is it realistic to believe that repatriation is possible for refugees 
coming from independent African states without solving the 
basic causes which precipitated the movement of refugees from 
their countries in the first place? 

d) Is naturalization too early to consider as a relief for those under 
mental pressure from constant fear of INSECURITY? 

It is true that some day in the distant future the refugee problem in 
Africa may be solved. For the present the problem is painful, real and 
frustrating to the many people who are, or may be, victims. It involves 
thousands of individual human beings. It also involves the diversion 


1 Ibid. 


Parsons, Windows on Africa 


9 
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of vital, scarce funds and personnel, which would otherwise be uti¬ 
lized for development projects urgently needed on this continent. 

Until present and future governments in Africa heed the words of 
the late president of Somalia, Dr. Sharmarke, who said, “We believe 
the people should be in a position to criticise the government and that 
the state should be a reflection of the individual,” the state of conflicts, 
which produce refugees in Africa, will never end. 1 

Meanwhile the Organization for African Unity has a key role to play 
if refugees in Africa are to be treated on a humanitarian level. But 
above all the individual Christian and churches in Africa in the name 
of Christian charity, justice and concern for man in his entirety must 
find all possible resources to make the life of the refugee bearable, if 
not comfortable, thereby making Christ’s words relevant: 

“When I was hungry you gave me food; 

When I was thirsty you gave me drink; 

When I was a stranger you took me into your home; 

When I was naked you clothed me; 

When I was sick you came to my help; 

When I was in prison you visited me. 

So far the Church’s ministry has been provided in the belief that 
“the Church needs to be there in a ministry of reconciling service and 
hope building, the individual Christian and the Church belong where 
God’s intended pattern is violated, where people suffer, where 
violence, hate, discord, pain, and fear are present ... 2 

World Refugee Population 


Country of Asylum 

From 

1967 

1968 

NORTH AFRICA 

Morocco 


1,000 

2,686 

United Arab Republic 

Europe 

500 

500 

United Arab Republic 

Sinai, Gaza Strip 

39,000 

45,000 

United Arab Republic 

S. Africa, S. W. Africa, 
Rhodesia, Mozambique 

500 

500 

NORTHEAST AFRICA 

Ethiopia 

Mozambique 

11 

11 

Ethiopia 

Somali Republic 

70,000 

70,000 

Ethiopia 

S. Africa, S. W. Africa 
and Rhodesia 

30 

30 

Ethiopia 

Sudan 

20,000 

22,000 


1 Atlee and Winifred Beechy, Vietnam: Who Cares? Herald Press, Scotdale, 
p. 15. 

2 Daily Nation , Nairobi, Thursday, October 16, 1969, p. 24. 
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Country of Asylum 

From 

1967 

1968 

Somali Republic 

French Somaliland 

12,000 

12,000 

Somali Republic 

Ethiopia 

189,000 

189,000 

Somali Republic 

Kenya 

218,000 

218,000 

Sudan 

Congo, Dem. Republic of 

9,000 

9,000 

Sudan 

Ethiopia (Eritrea) 

25,500 

31,000 

CENTRAL AND EAST AFRICA 

Angola 

Congo 

- 

2,000 

Angola 

Zambia 

3,500 

4,500 

Burundi 

Congo 

25,000 

25,000 

Burundi 

Rwanda 

54,000 

54,000 

Central African Rep. 

Congo, Dem. Republic of 

16,000 

12,300 

Central African Rep. 

Sudan 

27,000 

28,600 

Congo, Dem. Republic of 

Angola 

500,000 

400,000 

Congo, Dem. Republic of 

Haiti (3) 

1,500 

1,500 

Congo, Dem. Republic of 

Rwanda 

24,000 

24,000 

Congo, Dem. Republic of 

Sudan 

33,000 

40,000 

Congo, Dem. Republic of 

Zambia 

- 

20,000 

Kenya 

Rwanda 

50 

50 

Kenya 

South Africa 

450 

450 

Kenya 

Sudan 

200 

200 

Malawi 

Mozambique 

20,000 

20,000 

Malawi 

South Africa 

30 

30 

Rwanda 

Burundi 

12,600 

12,600 

Tanzania 

Congo, Dem. Republic of 

6,000 

6,000 

Tanzania 

Kenya 

2,500 

2,500 

Tanzania 

Malawi 

600 

600 

Tanzania 

Mozambique 

19,000 

27,000 

Tanzania 

Rhodesia 

20 

20 

Tanzania 

Rwanda 

13,500 

13,500 

Tanzania 

Sudan 

600 

600 

Tanzania 

Various African countries 

500 

500 

Uganda 

Congo, Dem. Republic of 

33,000 

34,300 

Uganda 

Rwanda 

68,000 

68,800 

Uganda 

Sudan 

55,000 

64,500 

Zambia 

Angola 

3,800 

11,500 

Zambia 

Congo, Dem. Republic of 

- 

1,200 

Zambia 

Mozambique 

1,800 

2,600 

Zambia 

South Africa and other 
countries 

685 

350 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Botswana 

Angola 

- 

1,000 

Botswana 

S. W. Africa, S. Africa 
and Rhodesia 

200 

200 

Lesotho 

South Africa 

200 

200 

Swaziland 

S. Africa, Mozambique 

90 

90 

WEST AFRICA 

Cameroon 

Nigeria 

- 

500 

Dahomey 

Ivory Coast, Senegal, 

Mali 

12,000 

12,000 
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Country of Asylum 

From 

1967 

1968 

Dahomey 

Nigeria 

- 

700 

Gabon 

Nigeria 

- 

1,000 

Ghana 

Cameroon 

- 

50 

Nigeria/Biafra 

National (2) 

- 

3,500,000 

Senegal 

Portuguese Guinea 

61,000 

61,300 

Togo 

Nigeria 

- 

20 

Various African countries 

South Africa 

6,000 

6,000 

total- Africa 


1,586,366 

5,061,987 

ICVA* NEWS No. 41, item 22, pp. 24-25, May-June, 1969 
^International Council of Voluntary Agencies 
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TOWARD ONE PEOPLE 
Section A 

The Nature of the Problem of Ethnic Relations 

The assassination of Tom Mboya, (a Luo) Kenya’s Minister of 
Economic Planning and Development by a Kikuyu, July 1969 has 
brought violent reactions in the country. This event coupled with 
efforts to unite the largest ethnic group (Kikuyu) by means of secret 
oaths so that they may dominate the other ethnic groups has height¬ 
ened the fear and suspicion. The mounting tensions are producing 
alarming warnings from the religious press. Target , a monthly paper in 
Nairobi stated in an editorial 1 , “tribalism: let’s face it.” The death 
of Mr. Mboya according to the writer had “wiped out the theory that 
Kenya is a united country” ... “the task of fashioning our various 
ethnic groups into one united and stable nation has not yet been 
started” ... “all, with perhaps very few exceptions, still ardently 
regard their own tribes as little nations within the nation, and their 
national loyalty only comes second to their tribal loyalty.” 

The East African Yearly Meeting of Friends in a letter 2 to Mr. Jomo 
Kenyatta “pointed out to the President that oath-taking, nepotism and 
tribalism had threatened the peace of the country and unless some¬ 
thing is done now to remedy the situation, the republic may be thrust 
into choas and civil strife not unlike the Congo and Nigeria.” 

Several articles in the East African Press in recent months illustrated 
the importance of this study: 1) A report on the address of Mr. 
Achieng Oneko, K.P.U.* publicity secretary dealt with “Tribalism*; 
curse of the nation" 4 ; 2) A report of an address by the late Mr. Tom 
Mboya, then Minister of Economic Planning and Development, had 


* Kenya Peoples’ Union. 

1 Target , (monthly). East African Venture Company, Nairobi, Kenya, No. 64, 
August, 1969, p. 1. 

2 Op. Cit. No. 66, October, 1969, p. 12. 

3 “Tribalism” is a term used for the exaltation of one’s ethnic group above other 
groups, and it contains a strong “in-group” loyalty. 

4 East African Standard, Thursday, October 17,1968. 
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this heading, “Minister appeals for Tribal Friendship” 1 ; 3) A letter in 
the press by Peter Anyang, Vice-President of the National Union of 
Kenya Students, carried a strong conviction in the title, “Tribalism 
Hinders National Unity” 2 , Each of these authors alerted the people of 
Kenya to the perils of separateness among the peple, and of the 
urgency to mount efforts to improve the situation. The continued 
existence of “tribalism,” it was made clear, will threaten the wholesome 
development of the country. 

Church leaders are aware of the fact that “ethnic” 3 groups do have 
strong feelings that they should travel separate ways because of age 
old bonds of their different cultures. They recognize the fact that the 
churches in a number of situations are perpetuating the ethnic 
groupings in this country. Such groupings of Christians came about 
through the work of missionary agencies who first took up the work 
of evangelizing people in the land, often with each denomination 
working in a different area. Furthermore the church leaders realize 
that now is the time to strive to remove the barriers of culture that 
divide the people in the churches and to help to create “one people.” 

One of the pillars supporting a strong nation is that of the unity of 
her people. One of the major instruments in the shaping of that unity 
in Kenya is that of the Church and the character training in which she 
is engaged. To be a more useful agent in bringing about national 
solidarity, the individual congregations of the churches need to serve 
all ethnic groups and bring them closer together into “one people.” 
It is fitting therefore, to examine some of the churches in the Capitol 
City of Nairobi to determine: 1) the nature of the ethnic relations of the 
members in those churches; 2) the areas of tension and conflict in 
those relations; and 3) ways by which the churches might improve 
their efforts to build stronger fellowships across the cultural boundaries 
that divide people. 

This report covers the ethnic relations of eleven African churches 
in Nairobi in the following areas of church life: 1) the ethnic com¬ 
position of the church membership (see graph on page 136); of the 
organizations within the congregation and of the community in which 
the church is established; 2) the associations of the ethnic groups with 
each other in the life of the church including organization meetings. 


1 East African Standard , November 5, 1968. 

2 East African Standard, January 11, 1969. 

3 “Ethnic” is a term used for that distinctive cultural group of people having a 
common language and customs. 
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visiting in one another’s homes of the parish and intermarriages 
within the membership; 3) the associations outside of church life in 
the every day life of the city; 4) the attitudes and feelings of ethnic 
groups toward other groups; 5) the treatment given and received from 
other ethnic groups; 6) the acknowledged indebtedness of ethnic 
groups to each other for some of the changes that have taken place in 
their cultures; 7) the teachings and practices of the churches in ethnic 
relations; 8) the barriers which were believed to exist between ethnic 
groups; 9) the extent of the awareness of needed changes in ethnic 
relations, and 10) suggestions for their improvement. 


Summary of Findings* 

The following tables on this page and the next page indicate the 
ethnic groups with which the study deals and their relative position 
in the individual churches and in the groups of churches based upon 
degree of integration. 


The Ethnic Divisions by Church Groups 


Names 

Members 

In No . of 
Churches 

% of all 
Members 

%»» 

Group 1** 

% in 
Group 2 

%in 

Group 3 

Luhya 

2280 

10 

48 

12+ 

38+ 

49+ 

Kikuyu 

1309 

8 

28 

26+ 

6+ 

66.8 

Luo 

630 

7 

13 + 

51 

49 

0 

Kamba 

151 

6 

3 

47 

53 

0 

Taita 

87 

2 

2- 

100 

0 

0 

Meru 

85 

3 

2- 

5+ 

94+ 

0 

Others 

202 

11 

4- 

482 

382 

140 

Total 

4544 


100 





Leading Ethnic Groups in the Churches 


Ethnic Group 

Percentage of each Church Group 
1 2 

3 

Luhya 

18 

41 

66 

Kikuyu 

40+ 

4.5 

32.5 

Luo 

27+ 

21 + 

0 

Kamba 

10 

5.1 

0 

Others 

4.8 

28.3 

1.5 


* See the Summary of Data on eleven Nairobi churches, facing p. 160. 

** See page 136 
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Estimated Ethnic Groupings by Percentage in Eleven Nairobi Churches 

1969 



Group One 



Group Two 


Group Three 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

KIKUYU 


LUO 


LUHYA 


MERU 


LUHYA 


KII 

38% 

LUO 

30% 

KIKUYU 

66% 

LUO 


LUHYA 

99% 

LUHYA 

97 


33% 


35% 






99% 


KAMBA 


KIKUYU 


KAMBA 


COASTAL 


OTHER 


OT 

30% 

LUHYA 

25% 

LUO 

n% 

LUHYA 


KIKUYU 

i% 

OTHER 

2. 


28% 


25% 


14% 




i% 


LUO 


LUHYA 


KIKUYU 


KAMBA 





7% 

KIKUYU 

20% 

LUHYA 

8% 

KIKUYU 

4.5% 

LUO 





23% 


20% 


8% 


8% 




LUHYA 


TAITA 


LUO 


LUHYA 





6% 

TAITA 

15% 

TAITA 

6.6% 

KAMBA 

3% 

OTHER 





8% 


5% 


5% 


2% 




COASTAL 


KAMBA 


EMBU 


OTHER 





6% 


5% 


4% 


2.5% 



KALEN- 

KAMBA 

OTHER 

2. St. Stephens Anglican 


JIN 

4% 


5% 


3% 


3. Anglican—Jericho 

4. St. John’s Anglican 


NANDI 

5% 

OTHER 

5% 


OTHER 

4.4% 





NANDI 

OTHER 





2% 


10% 




8. Bahati Pentecostal 


MASAI 





9. Bahati Presbyterian 


3% 







10. Church of God—Kalolen: 

OTHER 






11. Society of Friends Ofafa 


2% 










MERIT 











3% 











OTHER 











2% 











WELL BALANCED 

UNBALANCED 


ETHNICALLY 





Members 










204 | 

600 | 

160 

300 




666 



9 
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The Ethnic Membership of the Pastor in 
Relation to the Majority Ethnic Group 

The Luhya are a majority of the members in four churches and the 
pastors of those churches are Luhya; the Kikuyu are a majority 
in only one church but there are Kikuyu pastors in three churches; 
the Luo are a majority in one church and the pastor is a Kikuyu; the 
Meru are a majority in one church and the pastor is from the United 
Kingdom; the Kikuyu are the largest ethnic group among more than 
nine other ethnic groups in one church and the pastor is a Kamba; the 
Kikuyu are the largest group in a church of more than seven ethnic 
groups and the pastor is a Taita. One concludes therefore that the larg¬ 
est ethnic group in seven churches does not require a pastor of their 
own group. The Luhya were the one exception. 


The Ethnic Membership in Ruling Groups or Church Councils 

The ruling group in six churches had a leader of the same ethnic 
group as the pastor. In three of the churches well balanced ethnically 
(Group 1), the leader of the council is the pastor and the fourth church 
the leader of the council is of the same ethnic group as the pastor. In 
two of these churches the Kikuyu were the largest of the ethnic 
groups so that the pastor of a different ethnic group tends to provide 
the necessary balance of powers in the church. In one other church in 
the group the pastor and the head of the council of a different ethnic 
from the Luo, who are the larges ethnic group, also provide a balance 
of powers in the deliberative body. In the fourth church where the 
pastor is a member of the largest ethnic group (Luo) in the church, 
there is a regime in which the Luo are dominant. This follows a 
period in which the Kikuyu were dominant. A number of Kikuyu 
members left this church with the change in the ethnic membership of 
the pastor. In Group 1 churches, three or more ethnic groups are 
represented in the Council membership. 

In the churches that are ethnically unbalanced (Group 2), the ruling 
group has a leader different from the pastor and the members are 
from two to four ethnic groups. This arrangement seemed to provide 
a balance of powers in two of the four churches where the pastor is of 
the same ethnic group as the majority group in these churches-a 
majority which is large. In one other church, where the pastor was of 
a different ethnic group than the one large ethnic group, he was head of 
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the church council and thus made for a balance of powers in the 
church. In the fourth church where the pastor is an ex-patriot (non- 
African) he provides a balance of powers as over against the Church 
Council head who is of the ethnic group that is 80% of the members. 

In churches of Group 3 where the membership is very largely of one 
ethnic group the leaders (pastor and head of council) are of the same 
ethnic group. In one of these churches the lines of cleavage are 
between sub-groups. In one other church in this group two members 
of one small minority are members of the council and reduce to some 
extent the extreme separateness they have cherished for so long. 


The Language Situation 

The use of the language of each ethnic group is a barrier to the 
unity of people in the churches. But Swahili (the trade language) is 
used in spite of the fact that some of the members (4% to 25%) in 
seven of the churches do not have sufficient understanding of Swahili. 
In three of the eleven churches the vernacular is the dominant language 
in the services. This is because 97% to 99% of the members are of one 
ethnic group. It is also due to the natural feeling that people cannot 
truly worship as well in a second language as in their mother tongue. 
Lastly it seems that the better the spirit of worship the higher the 
sense of community. 

English was the secondary language in five of the churches and has 
been introduced to benefit the large group of students of high school 
and college levels who are in those churches. English could also serve 
many of the non-student members for it is known by over two-thirds 
of the members in eight churches. The recent movement of missionary 
bodies into additional language areas of the country instead of con¬ 
fining themselves to one area, will likely produce and add pressure on 
the city church to abandon the use of the vernacular completely, and 
have all services in Swahili. However, in a generation or two English 
may well supercede the place of Swahili in the services because of the 
increasing importance of English in all areas of public life for the 
educated people. 


Mixing before and after Church Services 

Observations of the associations of the church members before and 
after the Sunday services reveal some differences between the three 
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groups of churches: 1) Group 1 churches are influenced by the Revival 
Fellowship in two congregations. Once a month this Fellowship 
Group gathers outside the door of the church at the close of the ser¬ 
vices to sing and give their testimonies. In one of these two churches, 
persons not in the Fellowship mix freely among themselves. In one 
other church Kikuyu and Kamba visit together and Luhya and Nandi 
are grouped together, largely because they can speak the same verna¬ 
cular language. In a fourth church the Luhya and the Luo converse in 
separate ethnic groups while the Kikuyu are scattered among the 
crowd. 2) Group 2: In two of the churches people mingle by ethnic 
groups. In a third church the mixing is good except for the Luhya and 
Luo in a membership that is 80% Meru. In a fourth church the 
Kikuyu are more rigid in their separateness and the Luo are separate 
because they are slow to learn the Swahili language or they refuse to 
learn it. 3) Group 3: This group of churches has almost no mixing 
before or after the services but enjoys the separateness of their own 
ethnic group. Not more than one person in forty at a service would be 
of a different group from Kikuyu. 


Mixing in Church Organizations 

The amount of ethnic mixing in the organizations of the churches 
in this study shows the following differences in the three groups of 
churches: 1) Group 1 churches have a good mixture of two or three 
ethnic groups, leadership, officers and membership in the several organ¬ 
izations. However, there is some unfair distribution of responsibili¬ 
ties among all ethnic groups in one church. In a second church the 
leadership of the church organizations is largely in the hands of one 
ethnic group. 2) In Group 2 churches there is a complaint of nepotism 
in one church, however, the positions of leadership seem to be evenly 
shared among the several ethnic groups. In a second church 12% of the 
informants claim that the Luhya are dominating the leadership 
positions and an examination of the official listing shows that the 
complaint is justified. In a third church the Meru who are the large 
majority of the membership have retained most of the positions of 
leadership for themselves. In a fourth church there is a complaint that 
the Luhya have the top places in leadership positions. The inquiry into 
the leadership situation supports the complaint in a church that is 
70% Luo. 3) In Group 3 churches there are so few persons of other 
ethnic groups in them that the mixing of ethnic groups is almost 
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completely absent. In one church, the church council has two members 
of the Meru group and the remainder of the official family are entirely 
Kikuyu. Here at least is a token integration even though the minority 
groups in the church have to use Kikuyu for the services and for the 
elders’ meetings if they do not know English. 


Separate Ethnic Meetings in the Churches that are Mixed 

In spite of the good balance of ethnic groups in Group 1 churches 
there is one situation in three of the four churches that operates 
counter to the unity which these churches seek. The divisiveness arises 
from the separate meetings of ethnic groups—one separate Luo 
meeting in three churches, two meetings of Luhya in two churches 
and one Kikuyu meeting in one church. These meetings for worship 
and business are for the purpose of maintaining the ethnic bonds of 
each group within the city and with the “home parishes” from which 
they migrated to Nairobi. To meet separately seems to do several 
things harmful to the churches: (a) they make for separateness; (b) it 
is an offense against the other groups who do not have separate 
meetings; (c) it indicates that these separate groups are not thor¬ 
oughly committed to the church in the city where their meetings are 
held; (d) it indicates that the city is not their real home and that the 
city will not be the place where they will want to retire; (e) to prepare 
offerings for the home churches makes for a divisiveness in the stew¬ 
ardship program of the church in which all of the ethnic groups have 
a part. It has been suggested that instead of the separate meetings 
and separate offerings, the church as a whole meet to consider the 
needs of the rural churches and to send offerings to them in the name 
of the whole church. At the same time the whole church should 
endeavor to meet its full responsibility for the support of the church 
in the city. 


Interethnic Relations Inside and Outside of the Churches 

From the data of the survey it would seem that there is an invisible 
sign over the gateway into every day life of the city, “Tribalism.” This 
came from several reports such as, “‘Tribalism’ is the order of the 
day;” “Tribalism is growing worse each day;” “Togetherness ends at 
the church door;” “There is ‘tribalism’ in Government administration 
and in education“We find discrimination in Banking and Shopping 
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“There is nepotism in leadership”; “There is much hatred and fear due 
to ‘Tribalism’;” “Each ethnic group is looking out for itself.” 

What is found inside the churches? There are complaints of par¬ 
tiality in pastoral ministries; of dominance of one ethnic group over 
another; of “tribalism” in the church shown by three churches that 
have very largely one ethnic group in the membership. There are 
tribalistic practices in the three churches where separate meetings are 
held by one ethnic group as described above. There are definite limita¬ 
tions within the churches with respect to the ethnic groups with whom 
some of the people will associate. There is the practice of togetherness 
among the members of the Revival Fellowship in some churches that 
includes several ethnic groups. But at the same time, there are strong 
feelings against associations with people who are not members of this 
Fellowship. 


Intermarriage 

There are twenty cross-ethnic marriages in Group 1 churches which 
would seem to indicate that the churches that are well balanced 
ethnically provide a more favorable atmosphere for such marriages. 
This is in sharp contrast to the intermarriages in Group 2 churches 
that report only five such marriages. There is however, an openness 
on the question which is realistic in terms of the mixing that is going 
on in these churches. Still sharper is the contrast of the situation in 
Group 3 churches which reported only one such marriage. The 
churches of this group demonstrate in the field of intermarriage the 
same strong “in-group” loyalty that they show in other areas of as¬ 
sociation between peoples. One church reported no intermarriages 
and revealed a strong opposition to intermarriage though there is no 
official position against it. A second church reported no intermarriages 
and indicated that the members support the strong cultural traditions 
against it; the third church had an open mind on the question, but 
27% of the reporters did not favor intermarriage and only 6\% ap¬ 
proved it. Three informants favored marriages between Luo and 
Luhya. One intermarriage was reported in the membership but the 
ethnic memberships were not given. 


Visits in the Homes of other Ethnic Groups 
In the churches of Group 1 more than one-fourth of the members 
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make no visits in the homes of other ethnic groups. In one church the 
Kikuyu and Luhya who make up over one-half of the members, 
rarely visit the Luo who are almost one-third of the members. In 
another church the Luo (30% of the members) and Taita (15%) rarely 
visit the Kikuyu who are 25% of the members. Visits for a large 
number of the members who belong to the Revival Fellowship are 
restricted to their own ethnic group. In still another church the asso¬ 
ciations are chiefly between Kikuyu and Kamba (68% of the members) 
on the one hand and between the Luhya and Taita (who are 7% of the 
members) on the other. Here the divisions are on the basis of similar 
language and cultural backgrounds. In Group 1 churches there are no 
visits with other ethnic groups by £ of the members. In Group 2 
churches \ of the members make no visits in the homes of other 
ethnic groups. This shows that the amount of separateness is greater in 
Group 2 churches than in Group 1. The largest amount of separateness 
is present in Group 3 churches. Two-fifths of the members have no 
associations with other ethnic groups; fifty percent of the members do 
not visit in the homes of other ethnic groups. It is clear from these 
facts that there is a large unfinished task of increasing the cross-visita¬ 
tion of ethnic groups in their homes. It is not enough to be members 
of churches where several ethnic groups are present if such mingling 
does not issue in the fellowship of one another’s homes where more 
intimate and lasting friendships can be built. 


Images of Each Other 

The interviews reveal several images which ethnic groups have of 
each other—some complimentary and some disparaging. These 
images are seen in the names that are given for others exposing certain 
attitudes and feelings they have toward other groups. The names 
become labels of ridicule, or for insults; labels for fun or for praise. 
The names go far back in the relations of these peoples and many of 
the people do not use them as often as they did formerly. The ease 
with which they were recalled and the number of names that are still 
known indicates that in times of crisis in the relations of the people 
they may still resort to the use of the names that demean a people; 
similarly in times of outstanding achievement people may refer to 
names of praise or tribute. We turn first to the names found among the 
Luhya. 

Basebe is a word used very much today by the Luhya in speaking of 
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the Kikuyu (referred to by 50% of the informants in one church), 
meaning that they circumcise men and women. The word is still used 
even though female circumcision is very rarely practiced today, 
perhaps because it can also carry a secret meaning such as “enemy” or 
“murderer.” The Luhya know that the Kikuyu like to eat potatoes 
so they speak of a Kikuyu person as “a grandson of a potato,” 
Omuitsukhulu Omlipmni. Mutumia or wife means “servant” is used to 
discredit the Kikuyu whose wives do very hard work. An uncommon 
word was Wakhubatsa meaning, “they like cheating.” One name, used 
in flattery knowing that it may not be liked by the Kikuyu is this; 
Abakbwe, meaning “brother-in-law,” indicating that the speaker 
thinks that the Kikuyu like to have their daugthers come to the Luhya 
people in marriage though it is quite likely untrue. Luhya call the 
Kikuyu Wa^ebe (a secret meaning in backbiting), or they call them 
Aveseve meaning elongated ears or robbers or killers, or they can use 
the word Museniu meaning “to steal by force;” The Luo people are also 
given nam es of disrespect, for example: Banyolo (referred to by 35% of 
those reporting in one church) meaning “enemy;” Munyolo meaning 
“Uncircumcised men”, for the Luo do not circumcise anyone in their 
society. Mwana wasikanda, meaning, “Child of a father who is un¬ 
circumcised” becomes a name of scorn. The Luhya call the Luo, 
Betsinjeni , meaning “fish eaters” because fish previously largely unused 
by the Luhya and others seemed to them as a bad practice and a 
reason for looking down upon the Luo for whom fish had been a 
very important part of their diet. The Luo people have seen how 
several other ethnic groups have had to “eat their words” as they have 
come to use fish in their diets. Bachere meaning “A people who came 
from the lake (Lake Victoria) refers to the fact that since the Luo were 
believed to have originated somewhere else and then came through 
the Lake to live on its shores, their ancestors did not belong to Kenya. 
Their descendents therefore do not belong to Kenya, they are but 
strangers in the land. 

The Luhya speak of the Luo as Vamela meaning “uncooperative”, 
or Abolo meaning “a people of wicked deeds.” 

When speaking of the Kamba the Luhya would use the name 
Mwana womukoye meaning “child of a rope,” because the word Kamba 
in Swahili means “rope” and the Kamba are demeaned by such origin. 

The mmz.Avarwa, meaning “tear the ears” is given to the Masai 
who have this cultural trait—one that is frowned upon by the Luhya 
and one that is beginning to disappear. 
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The Kikuyu also have names for other ethnic groups. Names for 
Europeans are these: Mbarija nyakeru\ meaning, “the people who use 
red soil as the Masai to color their faces”, but is used of “the clan of 
Whites” as a sign of scorn; a second word is Thukumu “you have to 
push him,” used in a despising manner referring to the time when the 
Europeans moved inland in Kenya from the Coast and got stuck on 
the muddy roads and had to be pushed out. To the African this was a 
form of oppression. Wanyahoro referred to the cunning and hypocrisy 
of the white man. Wabeberu , “a he-goat” came to refer to those white 
men who acted like a he-goat, as rulers and dictators. The last three of 
these names were also used for Asians. 

Thii y meaning “uncircumcised” was an abusive name given to the 
Luo. A name used for abuse or sometimes in fun when referring to 
the Kenya people who lived in the Western Province, especially the 
Luo, was Andu a ruguruy or Nyan£ori or Murguru, meaning, “You came 
from the West.” It showed that the Kikuyu looked down upon them. 
A word carrying stronger feeling was that used for anyone who was 
not a Kikuyu, Murururi, meaning “You are not a Kikuyu, so you are 
unlike ourselves, so we don't disclose all private information to you.” 
The Kikuyu had a nickname for the Luo, Mumera , me anin g “gen¬ 
tleman,” which was used sarcastically. 

When a Kikuyu wanted to show that he despised a Luo he would 
call him, “Warnera wajaluo ,” meaning that he was lazy and uncircum¬ 
cised; a second word used by the Kikuyu to show they disliked them 
was, “ Nyahm ”, meaning that “they are black and that they pull out 
their teeth.” 

The Masai person was called, Maitha , meaning “enemy” or “dan¬ 
gerous person with evil intent,” and was used when desiring to slander 
him. All Kalenjin were labeled, Lugune , which was used to describe 
their nakedness and backward character, and implied that the Kikuyu 
thought it was not good for them to be so. The Kamba were called, 
Gaichubie , meaning “filers of teeth,” a practice of which the Kikuyu 
disapproved. The Kamba of Kitui were called Malela , meaning “rub¬ 
bish” or Masobi y meaning “teeth cutters.” 

Several names were used by the Kamba when speaking of other 
ethnic groups. Kamba used the name Mumaitha, especially for the 
Masai who in the past were invaders in Kamba territory; a second 
meaning of this word was derived from the word “opponent,” 
meaning that one who hated you was your enemy or antagonist. The 
Kamba did not like to use the name Kikuyu so if a Kamba wanted to 
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insult one of his group he asked, “Are you a Kikuyu?” or if one of his 
fellow countrymen was doing something greatly disapproved by a 
Kamba he would say, “Don’t act like a Kikuyu.” 

The Kamba had a name for the Luo which was Nithingwa, , meaning 
“uncircumcised.” For the Kikuyus the Kamba used the name Mutisja- 
wa-kibungu , meaning “delayed for nothing” referring to the practice 
of some Kikuyu when buying chickens in the market of the Kamba. 
The buyer would say, “I am going to buy the whole lot,” which means 
the Kamba would hold these chickens for the Kikuyu to complete the 
transaction while the Kikuyu takes care of other matters; but then as 
he looks over other groups of chickens he buys from someone else, 
which made the Kamba say, “I have been delayed for nothing,” for in 
the meantime he could have sought other buyers. 

The Kamba used the name, “ Ashoni ” of the Kikuyu, commending 
them for their ability to inter-marry without problems, as a word of 
praise. The Kamba called the Kikuyu “jBilondo” meaning “thieves” 
when they wanted to abuse them. Another word they had for the 
Kikuyu was, “ Mbaa muthonua ,” meaning they intermarry implying 
that the Kamba do not approve of the practice. The Kamba called the 
Masai, “ Akavi ,” meaning that because they formerly had war with 
them, they disliked each other. 

The names used by the Luo recorded here are very few chiefly, 
because it was difficult to secure the cooperation of Luo persons in the 
churches. The Luo use a name for the Luhya and any other ethnic 
group that does not speak Luo which is Jatmva> meaning, “circum¬ 
cised,” “gentile,” or “enemy.” The Luo give the name Borua , to the 
Luhya meaning “a brutal people,” because they have been known to 
mercilessly beat the owner of cattle from whom they have stolen them, 
or they might even operate on the man in a very inhuman manner. The 
Luo give the name Baseke meaning “circumcised women” to the 
Masai who still observe this practice. 

Modern words in English have come into use as labels for people, 
so the Luo call the Kikuyu, “ Misers ” for their ability to save money, 
perhaps reflecting some of the jealousy which the Luo have of 
them. 

The Taita are one of the minorities in the churches of this study 
yet a few names which they use of others were reported. The word for 
fun when labeling the Kikuyu, is “ Via^i” meaning “potato eaters.” 
The Taita words, “ Went Myarashu” were given as a label for the 
Kikuyu because they had the practice of cutting of the ears. They 
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called the Luo, “Kavirondo” meaning that they had long teeth and 
were black, used when they wanted to abuse them. 

The Taita speak of the Luo as extravagant. They like to remind the 
Luo of an earlier existence when “they lived on rocks”, so they call 
them, “Went mivaigonyi” Two other names are these: The Abukusu 
spoke hatefully of the Luo by using the name, Paside , meaning 
“uncircumcised.” The Masai name for all non-Masai is Longi, meaning 
“enemies who smell.” 

Apart from the names which ethnic groups use for one another, 
the informants gave expression to their likes and dislikes of people. 

Collating the thoughts expressed of one ethnic group for another 
in the four churches of Group 1 the following pictures of each 
emerged: The Luhya picture of the Kikuyu is one of a group that is 
highest in number of members employed in business and Government 
and in the highest positions in those fields, with a result that they have 
the largest amount of wealth of any ethnic group. They have achieved 
their strong desires, for they were believed to love money more than 
other ethnic groups and to desire money more than anything else. The 
rich Kikuyu are portrayed as Christian and humble, but their wealth 
and their high positions make them unpopular. They are admired 
for their ambition for development and they are looked up to because 
of their high educational achievements. They are recognized as hard 
working, and the most united of all ethnic groups. If they are friendly 
they are said to be more loving than other groups. They are appreciated 
for the way the family take custody of the children in divorce cases—a 
thing which the Luhya do not do. 

On the other hand the Luhya do not like the Kikuyu men who 
mistreat their wives; they dislike the practice of those who get money 
illegally, those whose friendship is short lived and easily betrayed. 
The Kikuyu are disliked for using their vernacular language too much 
and because so many of their women go into prostitution. 

The images which the Luhya carried of the Luo are both negative 
and positive: They are believed to be the ethnic group that is second 
highest in the number of persons employed in business and Govern¬ 
ment and having high position in politics—all of this in keeping with 
their strong interest in Government positions. They desire a high 
stadard of living and they are considered to dress in very smart styles. 
Among them are the polite and the welcoming types of people. They 
give some people the impression that they think of themselves as 
superior to others but in the life of the churches they share equally the 
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official positions in church organizations with two other ethnic 
groups. 

The Luo are disliked by the Luhya when they praise themselves or 
boast of their riches or are deceitful and proud. They are considered 
backward for their lack of desire for a National Language. The Luhya 
disapprove the Luo practice of bathing before their children, the 
customs which allow a man to take the wife’s sister in marriage if his 
wife is barren, and the uncircumcised condition of the male members 
of their society which is said to leave them like children. 

The Kikuyu have their mental images of the Luo as follows: The 
Luo like to have a high standard of living and want the top positions 
in Government. The Luo are to be commended for their practice of 
forming unions to help the needy of their society; for their ability to 
unite for certain agricultural work and for their skills in making clay 
pots. 

The Luo are remembered for their discriminatory practices toward 
others, for their display of their pride and excessive ambitions and for 
their hatred toward others in politics. They are disliked: 1) for bathing 
before their children, for using cooking utensils for bathing; 2) for the 
arrangements they make concerning the exchange in marriage of a 
girl at the age of 7 or 8 years; and 3) for the carelessness of the 
housewives. The images of them found expression in special names 
which they had been given, namely, “Black and teeth pullers,” “lazy 
and uncircumcised,” and these names are used to show the way they 
are despised. A few people think of them as an underground move¬ 
ment in the church because the Luo group have a special meeting 
regularly in the church (but not different from the Luhya and Kikuyu 
meetings in other churches). 

The Kikuyu think of the Luhya as wise in the use of money, hard 
working in trading and in education, cooperative and sociable, but 
they are despised by some for their skill in sports which in the Kikuyu 
view brings them no gain. (The brevity of this characterization may be 
due to a lack of contacts with the Luhya or because the Luhya do not 
seem to be their strong rivals.) 

The Kamba are seen by some of the Kikuyu to be a people of care¬ 
less talk, bad manners, and untrustworthiness. They are still con¬ 
sidered to be a group that is expert in the crime of poisoning people. 
The Kikuyu disapprove the Kamba exchange for marriage given 
when a girl is 8-10 years of age, making her ready for marriage just 
as soon as she becomes an adult. However, the more the Kikuyu know 
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about the Kamba the more similar their cultural ways seem to be. 
Some people believe that the two ethnic groups are distantly related. 
Some hold that the Kikuyu copy the Kamba way of naming children 
because it is admired. 

The Luo think of the Kikuyu as a committed people in any under¬ 
taking such as trading or politics and they recognize the fact that the 
hard work of the Kikuyu brings wealth. They are respected for their 
abilities in education and their cooperativeness. 

Nevertheless there is a mutual hatred between the Luo and Kikuyu. 
The Luo have several negative images of the Kikuyu: there are 
remembrances of the many who are robbers, the many girls who have 
gone into prostitution, their resistance to the use of Swahili, their 
practice of circumsion, their self-centredness, and the untrustworthi¬ 
ness of the husbands who are careless with their wives. 

The Taita carry with them a respect for all ethnic groups and a 
willingness to mix with them but they are not willing to marry women 
of other groups. They have a dislike of the Luo for forcing their 
daughters to marry the man whom the family choses only to find that 
when the daughter marries an older man whom she does not love they 
will often get a divorce. 

The Kamba consider all others as their friends but they have certain 
impressions of other groups with whom they have dealings: the 
Europeans have had a bad influence upon the women in the style of 
dress; they comment upon the bad public behavior of Kikuyu boys 
and girls; they are unable to work with the Kikuyu who are proud 
and who display their “tribal” feelings and show a lack of respect for 
others. Some of them say that they are friendly with the Kikuyu, fight 
with the Masai and dislike the people from Nyanza. 

Occasionally one received a short self-portrait that opened a further 
window into the relations of the ethnic groups. Some of the Kikuyu 
for example fed unhappy because people speak of their love of money 
and because of their ethnic differences. At the same time there is a 
realization of the presence of the sin of pride within them, of the 
necessity to work with all people to improve the spirit of oneness and 
that every group has someting to enrich others. The Luhya feel that 
the Luo are against them because of their superiority in sports and the 
Luhya know that they are disliked for their much drinking of alcoholic 
beverages. They think of themselves as advancing like the Kikuyu in 
aspiring to high positions in Government and that they have de¬ 
monstrated a keen desire for religion. 
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The feelings of ethnic groups toward each other in the unbalanced 
churches (Group 2) are expressed in two churches in a positive manner 
by \ of the informants. It is the result of their Christian transformations 
and Christian beliefs that the groups can be friends, live in peace, and 
cooperate with one another. One such transformation was related 
thus: “I used to hate the Kikuyu and the Kamba but Christ made me 
to love all people for Christ died for all.” 

Expressions of negative attitudes are due to the anti-social qualities 
which one group sees in another group and though a number of the 
informants imply by their descriptions that it is “the other” group that 
had bad characteristics there are a few of the respondents who re¬ 
cognize that there is good and bad in each group. 

In one church one-half of the informants take a neutral position 
stating that they have no bad feelings toward other ethnic groups, but 
fail to follow this statement by a recognition of a positive feeling or 
attitude. In a fourth church one-half of the informants take no posi¬ 
tion toward other ethnic groups, implying that they have no relations 
with them and therefore have no feelings about them. 

Some of the Luhya informants think of the Kikuyu as skilled in 
farming and trading, gracious in welcoming visitors and eager for 
guests to eat with them. Other informants remember the Kikuyu for 
their bad treatment of Luhya who seek places of leadership, or who 
refuse to buy from a Luhya trader. 

There are Luo reporters who picture the Kikuyu as hard working 
people, skilled in cultivating the land and very able to save money. 
Yet there are those of the Luo who hate them for their successes and 
their aggressiveness. Among the Meru who were queried are those 
who consider the Kikuyu as self-centred, wanting others to accept 
their way of life, getting rich illegally, and having a great influence in 
the country because they are the largest and strongest ethnic 
group. 

In the three churches of Group 3 there is an average of 57% of the 
members who have negative feelings toward other ethnic groups. The 
ill feelings are of the evil deeds of others, their pride and their supe¬ 
riority attitudes. In one church only 13% of the people consider all 
ethnic groups as their friends. 

Images of the Luo by the Kikuyu respondents are those of sacri¬ 
legious Christians because they hold on to old customs that are 
contrary to Christian teachings; the Luo are thought of as being 
proud and wanting an extravagant way of life, of having dirty habits 
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such as using bathing basins with which to prepare food, and of 
trying to exercise control over every other group. 

Luya reporters think of the Luo as “tribalistic,” self conceited, 
boastful, untrustworthy and proud. 

Some of the Luhya picture the Kikuyu as a people of high attain¬ 
ment educationally, very able in trading and hard working. Others 
consider them unlikeable, uncooperative, cunning, “tribalistic” in 
giving jobs to their own and unfaithful in public trust. 

In this connection one is reminded of the lines from Robert Burns, 
“O would some power the gift to give us, to see ourselves as others 
see us, it would from many a blunder free us and foolish notion.” In 
reporting on this aspect of the study one cannot say that all of the 
images are true ones, but only that these are the things which are 
present in the minds of the informants about other ethnic groups. It 
raises the question as to the extent to which these portraits are 
stereotypes* of other groups. The asnwer is that some of the elements 
of the portraits are stereotypes that have been passed on from one 
generation to another with little basis in fact today. The other thing 
one can say is that there is likely to be enough truth in what is said to 
give all ethnic group reasons for pause and introspection concerning 
the need for amendment of life. 


The Way Ethnic Groups treat Each Other 

The treatment which the different ethnic groups give each other are 
considered good by about one-half of the informants in the four 
churches of Group 1, especially between Kamba, Kikuyu, Luhya and 
Meru. The Luo and Kikuyu are said to despise one another and 
quarrel among themselves. However, both Kikuyu and Luo are 
co-members in 7 of the 11 churches of this study and these two groups 
associated in the organizations and official positions in four of the 
churches. Some Kikuyu informants complain of the presense of 
jealousy in leadership in one church and yet the official rosters of the 
organizations of the church show that the positions are well shared 
among the ethnic groups. Some of the Kikuyu find no peace with the 
Luo and do not welcome them, but some of the Kikuyu are friendly 
with six groups in one church—the Taita, Meru, Embu, Luhya, 

* A stereotype is a standardized mental picture held in common by members 
of one group toward another group; it is an oversimplified opinion, an affective 
attitude, or uncritical judgment. 
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Kamba and Luo. Some Kikuyu admit that they return mistreatment 
by mistreatment. Some Kikuyu are judged to have reached the ex¬ 
treme of “tribalistic” conduct but they are not so different from several 
other ethnic groups. Some Kikuyu regret the fact that some of their 
people think they are better than other people. 

The Luo people are said to discriminate against Kikuyu and some of 
the Kikuyu informants despise and fear them for saying that they will 
“up-grade” Kenya. The Luo are said to hate the Kikuyu because 
President Kenyatta is a Kikuyu and because the Kikuyu are considered 
the ruling group in Kenya. Some Luo- complain that the Kikuyu 
pastor does not visit them. Some Luo express concern that other 
groups say that they would like to be leaders in everything. There is a 
realization on the part of some Luo that each group will do anything 
for its own group but not for others. 

A few Luhya informants hold that both Luo and Kikuyu are power 
hungry and treat each other badly. One Luhya said that Kikuyu 
people do not welcome him freely. Asian people are said to be bitter 
enemies of the Kikuyu and are not free in their associations with 
Africans. One Kamba informant remarked that all people tend to 
forget their Christian principles and treat others according to “tribal” 
form. Some of the Embu confess that they cannot cooperate with Luo 
and other people from the Western Province. They think that the Luo 
people do not regard other ethnic groups as people; that they like 
superior posts, want to be first and they are proud. They know that 
they should love each other, but they find it difficult to feel free with 
the Kamba and Luo because they are proud. Some Kikuyu informants 
said that they do not receive good treatment from the Luo, Luhya or 
Kipsigis because of old beliefs. Each of the ethnic groups has names 
for the others which are used as labels of ridicule, insult, for fun or 
for praise. One informant spoke of the common human weakness 
when he said that it is easy to think of one’s own group and to limit 
one’s friendship to them rather than to widen the circle of one’s 
friends. Another spoke wisely when he said that true Christians will 
treat others fairly. 

About three-fifths of those reporting in the four churches of Group 
2 give good treatment to members of other ethnic groups—in a 
brotherly manner. A few persons qualified their replies by saying that 
the treatment is good toward those who are trusted and they are 
cautious with the corrupt. 

The two-fifths who spoke of negative treatment they give to each 
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other, said that it is due to superiority attitudes, the practice of nepo¬ 
tism, the showing of favoritism, and the attempt to dominate another 
group. The superiority attitudes appear in the names which one ethnic 
group uses of another group, some of which names are still haerd, and 
which still carry with them strong feelings against another ethnic 
group. 

Each of the ethnic groups in the ethnically unbalanced churches has 
influenced other ethnic groups both positively and negatively even in 
spite of the natural resistance of one people to change their cultures. 
Only about one-fourth of the informants claim that they have not 
been influenced by other ethnic groups. 

The treatment given other ethnic groups by 3/5 of the members of 
two of the churches in Group 3 is not good, indicating again the 
strong in-group” feelings of the Luhya people in these churches. 

Over 35% of the informants have not recognized that cultural ways 
have been exchanged between them and other people. This has 
resulted not only from the lack of associations with other ethnic 
groups but also because of the self-sufficient attitudes of the people. 
The lack of exchanges come also from the attitude that the ways of 
others can not be as good as their own ways. 

From the recital of the preceding comments of mistreatment of 
other ethnic groups it would seem that there is much ill will toward 
one another that is kept under control. Still it remains in the minds of 
people to keep them from friendly relations. The negative treatments 
of other groups are serious enough to require remedial action. 


Recognition of the Indebtedness of 
each Ethnic Group to the Others 

In the contacts which ethnic groups had with each other over the 
years there had been borrowings or things that were copied from each 
other; there were ways of living that seem good to one another and so 
they were taken over by several of the groups. 

The Luhya copied a number of things from the Kikuyu: their busi¬ 
ness ability, the preparation of different foods, ways of farming, ways 
to carry a child and the technique of knitting. They learned not to 
marry Kikuyu women for if the woman was divorced she would take 
the children with her back to her people. From the Luo they took over 
the way of dress; they learned not to marry Luo women because of 
the language difficulties. They learned hard work and the care of 
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cattle from the Kalenjin, and from the Europeans they learned farm¬ 
ing methods. 

The Luo copied from the Kikuyu the benefits of hard work, the 
ways of trading, the ways to save money, and how to keep secrets, 
better ways of arranging marriages and conducting a wedding. From 
the Taita and Luhya came ways of politeness and kindness; from the 
Europeans they learned not to have an exchange at marriage; from the 
Buganda they copied the ways of hospitality. From others they copied 
the ways of arranging a house and cleanliness. 

The Kikuyu copied from the Europeans the new ways of living 
which they brought—religion, ways of dress, jeans and mini-skirts, 
education and food, and styles of relations, skills in trading, the use of 
sarees and turbans, the building from stone, the method of cremation 
the circumcision of boys on the 8th day; from the Masai, many roots 
for medicine; from the Kamba simpler ways of marriage; from the 
Luo, the eating of fish and the cooking of food, the naming of children 
after trees, days and places of interest. From the Luhya came the way to 
bury the dead, the pleasure of husband and wife eating together, and 
the benefit of not circumcising women. 

The Embu learned about money from the Europeans and also how 
to sew and to weave. The Kamba took over the use of new medicines, 
the saving of money and ways of modern business from the Europeans. 
The Nandi learned farming and trading from the Kikuyu; wood 
carving and dances from the Kamba. The Taita learned unity from the 
Kikuyu and their ways of cooperation; they had the desire to marry 
Kikuyu women. The Kalenjin learned respect for relatives, and the 
ways of politics. 

The other side of the exchange had to do with the things which a 
given people saw were copied from them. The Masai took over Ki¬ 
kuyu ways of small and large land holdings on an individual basis, the 
importance of education and the ways of modern dress. The Kikuyu 
had passed on the ways of fighting for freedom, courage and the ways 
of modern farming. 

The Luhya had seen the Luo copy their way of caring for bananas; 
others had taken over their way of burying the dead, the circumcision 
of boys and the ways of building houses. The Luo had passed on to 
the Luhya their style of dress, the making of fishing nets and the ways 
of fishing. The Taita had seen others use their method of carrying 
loads, on the head, their ways of welcoming visitors, ways of kindness 
and sociability. 
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The recognition of indebtedness reduces the feeling of self-suffi¬ 
ciency of one ethnic group and opens the minds of the people to the 
worth of other people. At the same time the observations that other 
groups have borrowed from one group gives them a reasonable pride 
in the worth of their own ways. In other words, this kind of thinking 
brings people nearer the feeling of equality. It should be the power 
motive for greater willingness to share more fully in cross-cultural 
ways. It should reduce the feeling that one's cultural system is the 
best one. 


Parental Teaching On Ethnic Relations 

Attitudes to depreciate other groups came to the young people from 
their parents. Examples are these: the Luhya told their children that the 
Masai and Kikuyu were thieves and fighters, and that the Nandi were 
thieves; that the Luo were witches; that the children should not as¬ 
sociate with other ethnic groups; that the different people might live 
together but that they should hold on to their own customs; that the 
Kamba would kill children if bad things were said of them. Some 
Taita parents told children not to laugh at people like the Kamba 
because they could bewitch one, instead they should give things to 
them; Embu parents telling children that the Luo could kill by the 
use of medicine; Kamba parents telling children that Asians should 
not be visited for they could steal them; Nandi children were told that 
they were to fear other tribes because they were enemies; that the 
Luo were magicians who could kill if the children quarrelled. 

No doubt a number of these warnings grew out of the days of 
interethnic strife and times of real incidents in which children were 
harmed. The question arises as to what extent these ways of acting by 
other ethnic groups are still believed to be true and how much they 
cause one to be prejudiced against them. 

In these few lines the informants call attention to the influence of 
parental teaching in shaping the attitudes of children. Enough is 
stated here with respect to such teachings to become the basis for 
further study and education among the parents of the coming genera¬ 
tion. 


Teachings of The Church on Ethnic Relations 
The teachings of the churches as presented by the informants of 
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Group 1 were these: love for one another and for one’s own and for 
the neighbor; to strive for unity (listed more than any other); the 
equality of all before God; God’s love for all; that all were God’s 
children and therefore all men were brothers; that people should turn 
away from “tribalism” and to abolish it; to refrain from little ethnic 
groups in church life; to end discrimination; to work for brother hood; 
to share life together; to live in peace. Even so 25% of all of the in¬ 
formants in these four churches reported that they had received no 
instructions on ways to have better ethnic relations. 

An average of about one-half of the informants of the four 
churches of Group 2 had received teachings from the church on ethnic 
relations. Some of the more significant teachings are those of de¬ 
monstrating love for all; forgiving one’s enemies; condemning “tri¬ 
balism” in the churches; warning that the practice of “tribalism” 
excludes people from God’s Kingdom; giving one’s self to others and 
that people should be hospitable to all. 

The fact that almost one-half of the reporters had received no 
teachings from the church indicated the large size of the unfinished 
task of the church in this regard. Almost two -thirds of the informants 
of Group 3 recognize no teachings of their churches with respect to 
ethnic relations. When one considers the fact that over two-thirds of 
the informants listed teachings of the churches as few and of a very 
general nature, one wonders what effect this teaching has had in these 
three churches who are able to remain so largely of one ethnic group. 
The teachings had done very little to help these people to break 
through the barriers that keep them so isolated in their church life. 

The few teachings concerning ethnic relations are matched by a 
very few activities by the churches of this group with the intent of 
improving ethnic relations. Each of the churches has some relations to 
a community centre where different ethnic groups are served, where 
members serve as staff personnel. But these activities have little or no 
influence upon the ethnic composition of the church itself, quite likely 
because of an unwillingness to make Swahili the language of the 
services. The religious differences between the churches not only keep 
the churches apart but they are also a contributing factor in keeping 
ethnic groups apart. This is especially true of these churches because 
in their own parishes they have so very few contacts with persons of 
other ethnic groups. One wonders if there would be more ethnic 
mixing by group 3 churches if the religious differences had been 
erased. Even then, the deep cultural attachments to one way of life, 
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namely, their own, would still be operative in the lives of these 
people. 

The fact that 35% of the informants of all of the churches report that 
they have received no instructions from the churches on ethnic rela¬ 
tions may be explained on the basis that they may have been absent 
from the services when these matters were touched upon in the sermon. 
Or the matters are not dealt with in a way that impresses the truth 
upon the mind. Or it could be that not nearly enough is said by the 
church in deed rather than word to demonstrate the truth of the ser¬ 
mon. The fundamental teachings are listed by the reporters but no in¬ 
dication is given as to how they are to be translated into action in 
peoples lives. 


Practices of the Churches to Improve Ethnic Relations 

The practices of the churches of Group 1 to improve ethnic rela¬ 
tions are to be found in the church organizations such as the Mothers 
Union, Youth Fellowship and in the Choir, in which all of the ethnic 
groups participated. All of these churches are related to and have some 
part in Community Centres which serve all ethnic groups. Other 
practices noted are these: services in Swahili in all four churches; the 
welcome that is given to all groups; the experience of being together 
contributes to unity; the participation of all groups in all of the ac¬ 
tivities; the willingness of so many of the members of these churches 
to work together; the missionary work of each of the churches serving 
other ethnic groups in the country; hospital visitation to all groups; 
nursery school for all; mixed Bible studies; preaching against “tribal” 
feelings and for unity. 

Negative elements in this realm are these: one-third of the in¬ 
formants in one church said that their church does nothing to improve 
relations; in three of the four churches separate ethnic group meetings 
are thought by one informant to have caused further division in the 
church. The Revival Fellowship is viewed both as a uniting element 
for the members who participated and also they are a divisive element 
for all of those who do not participate. 

Group 1 churches demonstrate willingness to be “one people” by: 

a) the welcome that is accorded all ethnic groups in their services; 

b) by the interethnic nature of the church organizations; c) by the 
ethnic mixture of the church leadership; d) by the mingling across 
ethnic lines to some extent at least, before and after church services. 
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Yet to be “one people” fully will call for more extensive visitations 
among the members of ethnic groups and for a greater participation 
in the services by all ethnic groups. 

The few practices of the churches in Group 2 with reference to eth¬ 
nic relations matches very closely the number of teachings in those 
churches according to the informants. Most of the important practices 
are concerned with social welfare conducted through community 
centre type of work where members of all ethnic groups are welcome 
and are served. 

Group 2 churches are also able to hold within their membership 
several ethnic groups but seem to fail to do much beyond this to 
increase ethnic relations outside of the church services. As one in¬ 
formant put it, “we are waiting for unity to come,” not realizing that 
unity will never come by waiting for it but only by praying and 
working for it. 

Group 3 churches make the poorest showing in activities toward 
interethnic relations even though they too have a part in Community 
Centre Activities that do provide services to several ethnic groups. 
Nevertheless, the continued very high concentration of one ethnic 
group in the churches indicates that they have very little influence 
upon the other ethnic groups in the Community Centre, to become a 
part of the church fellowship. 

How much do people get to truly know one another in the meetings 
of church organizations? Or is it true as one informant stated, “the 
associations of church members are very superficial.” How much are 
the members of the churches serving in the community centres? How 
often does the church take time to study the problems of human 
relations and seek new ways of tackling the job? 


Barriers Separating People 

It was important to learn from the members of the churches of 
Group 1 what things keep the different ethnic groups apart. Cultural 
differences are the major barriers and the prohibitions against inter¬ 
marriage. These prohibitions are said to be dying out and in the four 
churches in this group they do not seem to be very important. A 
second set of cultural differences that is still a very strong barrier for 
many people is that of circumcision and non-circumcision. The un¬ 
circumcised (the Luo) make up 23.7% of the membership of these 
four churches and the circumcised (Luhya, Kikuyu, Masai, Kalenjin, 
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Meru, Embu and Kamba) make up 58.2% of the members. Of the 
twenty intermarriages reported in these churches, 4 of them involve 
persons on each side of the line between circumcision and non-cir¬ 
cumcision, since four of the mates are Luo men. A third cultural 
barrier is that of language and yet in these churches only 3.7% of the 
members do not know Swahili. The barrier is present between people 
despite the knowlegde of a common language simply because of the 
very strong liking for the mother tongue. Another cultural barrier 
is that of the inability of people to forget their ancient “tribal” feelings. 
For some people their rearing has instilled certain prejudices in their 
minds—some were warned to be careful about food of other groups; 
some Kikuyu and Luo were warned not to do business with other 
groups. In more recent times discriminations between ethnic groups 
in employment and education have erected barriers between people. 
Some people separate themselves from other groups because they 
have no interest in others: less well known people are feared and so 
they tend to be shunned. 22.7% of the informants think that there are 
no barriers to good ethnic relations. 

Barriers to good ethnic relations were indicated by the reporters in 
each of the churches of Group 2. Circumcision was mentioned by 
persons in three of the churches with the comment in one church that 
this barrier is breaking down. Prohibitions against intermarriage were 
mentioned in two churches and this barrier too has begun to break 
down evidenced by the cross-ethnic marriages that are taking place. 
Lack of an understanding of cultural differences is regarded as an 
important barrier. In one church two-fifths of the replies indicate that 
the people think that there are no barriers. 

Six barriers to good ethnic relations were listed by the three 
churches of Group 3; 1) lack of a common language. Yet each of the 
three churches has the facility to use a common language—Swahili— 
in such strength (an average of 86% of the members of the three 
churches know Swahili) that the language need be a barrier no longer. 
Classes could quickly equip the remaining 14% of the members with 
the common language, 2) Differences with respect to circumcision 
form a second strong barrier that was reported to be giving way in the 
city, (see section B for treatment of this matter in the New Testament 
Church); 3) The opposition to intermarriage makes it surprising 
for members of this group of churches to consider the lack of inter¬ 
marriage a barrier to good ethnic relations; 4) It is also unexpected 
that people in these churches who had exercised such strong “in- 
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group” loyalty should turn around and consider superiority attitudes 
and lack of respect for others as barriers to ethnic relations; 5) The 
divisiveness of the church under missionary control had contributed 
to ethnic divisiveness in the modern urban setting, but that history 
does not need to prevent the churches today to strive to overcome the 
bad beginning; 6) Judging all people of one ethnic group by the 
wrong actions of a few is a very discerning comment that is so charac¬ 
teristically a part of human conduct. Increasing the interethnic associa¬ 
tions of people provides a way for overcoming this obstacle. 

It seems clear from the evidence herein gathered that a number of 
the barriers listed are being reduced, namely, attitudes toward inter¬ 
marriage, circumcision or noncircumcision, and language. But bar¬ 
riers in education and employment through discrimination were 
referred to frequently enough to alert all people to the dangers of any 
continuation of these practices. Further study in each local parish will 
uncover other acts that divide people and can become the basis for 
new action for better relations. 


Examination of Difficulties in Becoming a Mixed Church 

Some of the informants in the Presbyterian Church told of the 
barriers to be faced if they were to become a mixed church. (This 
church has 10 Meru, 10 Embu and 2 European members, and the 
remainder are Kikuyu.) The informants therefore are speaking about 
any marked change in this mixture. These problems will be dealt 
with here not only because they indicate the barriers that are being 
faced by the other churches of one ethnic group, but also because they 
too apply to some extent to those churches that have a concentration 
of one ethnic group and a mixture of a few other minority groups. A 
study of these difficulties throws light on some of the basic issues that 
are dealt with in the mixed churches. 

1) There are leadership tensions in mixed churches 

T his is a situation with which a number of the churches in this study 
have to deal. They meet the issue squarely and are not fearful of the 
problem as the single ethnic churches seem to be. The mixed churches 
make the attempt to teach the goal of “one people” which is better 
than not making the attempt at all. 
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2) There is a problem of the use of a common language in the mixed church 

The mixed churches have been willing to sacrifice the pleasure of 
the use of the mother tongue so that they might serve all of the 
people who might want to worship with them and thus achieve a 
larger unity. The mixed churches find that Swahili and English are 
the answers to the problem. The single ethnic group church in trying 
to preserve its mother tongue may please many of the worshippers 
but they automatically close the door to persons of other language 
groups who do not know that language. That church remains an 
isolated church in a city that is very mixed linguistically and ethnically. 

3) It is hard for a minority group to feel at home in a multi-ethnic church 

This is true to some extent in all of the mixed churches, but these 
churches are working at the task of fashioning a fellowship in which 
all of the ethnic groups will feel at home. They believe that it can be 
done. 

4) With mixed groups in the church there are fears , inferiority-superiority 
complexes and rivalry 

In spite of these factors the mixed churches realize that they have to 
face up to the facts of a mixed city and the necessity to learn to live 
together. They are attempting to be the Church in the best sense of 
that word, serving everyone who needs their help at least in the sense 
that they make it possible for these people to worship with them. 

5) There are disagreements if there are Luo in a mixed church 

Disagreements are considered a part of all human situations. The 
mixed churches are learning to resolve them for they are holding the 
mixed people together in Christian fellowship. 

6) If there is fear and distrust in the Revival Fellowship , how much more would 
they be present in a Kikuyu church that tries to become a mixed church ? 

Trying to get acquainted with other ethnic groups, and trying to 
overcome fear and distrust is the challenge that is placed before the 
church if she is to be true to herself. She does not gain strength by 
evading this issue. 

7) We cannot work with Luo people 

The facts of the study show that the Kikuyu people and the Luo 
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people are co-members in 7 of the churches studied, all of which are in 
churches having several ethnic groups in their congregations. The 
Kikuyu and the Luo share in church organizations of these churches. 
In other words the Kikuyu and the Luo are demonstrating their ability 
to worship and work together. 


Should there be Different Ethnic Relations? 

Forty nine percent of the members of the four churches of Group I 
thought that ethnic relations should be different from what they are 
presently. 

Ways of improvement were suggested by the respondents as follows: 
the churches should be asked to select leaders who know how to 
reconcile people; public discussions should be held to consider the 
issues that separate people; people in the churches should be brought 
together in social gatherings so they can get to understand one 
another; each ethnic group should strive to improve its character 
toward agreed standards; people should be warned that “tribalism” 
is worse than ignorance, poverty or disease; managers of factories and 
leaders of Government should meet to study ways by which the people 
may be brought together; people should be helped to have a sense of 
belonging to one society to replace their “tribal” feelings; the Govern¬ 
ment should establish a Commission to bring better ethnic relations 
into being; responsible parties should tackle discrimination in em¬ 
ployment; short term employment by Government should be abo¬ 
lished; top leaders in Government and local elders of the people 
should bring about a feeling of brotherhood. 

Just a little over 50% of the informants of Group II Churches 
thought that ethnic relations should be different from what they are 
today. Stress was laid upon the responsibility of the Church and the 
Government for the improvement of these relations. The Church is 
to set a proper example, and teach its people how to trust one another, 
how to treat each other fairly in business, and how to diminish 
superiority attitudes. Churches of one ethnic group are to be changed 
to include persons of many ethnic groups. The Government was to 
abolish “tribalism” and finally, the churches were to meet together 
once a month. 

In spite of the conservative “in-group” loyalty of the Group III 
Churches, 56% of the informants thought that ethnic relations should 
be different from what they are now. The suggestions of this portion of 
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the membership to improve ethnic relations are of such a nature as to 
move these churches rapidly toward mixed churches if they are applied. 
A consideration of the suggestions from the eleven churches will be 
treated in the closing section of this report. 


ROBERT T. PARSONS 


TOWARD ONE PEOPLE 
Section B 

The Goal and Steps toward It 

Reference was made in the previous chapter to the plan that 
special attention would be given to “the ways by which the churches 
might improve their efforts to build stronger fellowships across the 
cultural boundaries that divide people.” We turn now to this under¬ 
taking by drawing upon the experiences of people in the first years of 
the Christian era who wanted to be “One people”. 

A. The Goal in the Light of Early Church Life 

To find a situation in the Scriptures similar to the mixing of 
peoples in the Capitol City of Kenya, Nairobi, one turns to the account 
of the gathering of people from all parts of the Mediterranean world 
in the Acts of the Apostles, chapters one and two. 

In this report Pilgrims from many countries crowded into the city 
of Jerusalem for the celebration of the most popular Jewish feasts, 
“Day of First Fruits” or harvest festival. The city was swollen with 
visitors from a normal population of 50,000 to over a million. The 
Jewish celebrations went forward as they had done for many, many 
years, but with a difference. There was a small company of followers 
(eleven in number) of a Galilean, named Jesus, who were meeting 
together for prayer for a manifestation of the Spirit of God. There 
followed a meeting of a larger group of the brotherhood (one hundred 
and twenty) to select another person to make the inner group, twelve 
in number. 

The people reported that God manifested himself like a wind and 
like a fire as His Spirit took its abode within these followers. Mysterious 
ways of communication were established so that the pilgrims from far 
away places with different languages heard the words spoken in their 
own tongue. Amazement and perplexity gripped many of the strangers 
as they heard of prophesy and saw visions. Three thousand people of 
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many et hni c groups responded to the message and joined the company 
of the disciples of Jesus. 

The Spirit of God had brought them together and “they met 

constantly. to share the common life” (Acts 2:42). They were 

becoming a band of brothers in a common life “with unaffected joy”. 
They were beginning to provide the answer to the prayer of Jesus, 
“May they all be one,” in the life of God, so that the world might see 
what God is like as He had shown Himself in Jesus. 

This company of people traveled through many of the countries of 
the Mediterranean world drawing people together that they might be 
told of the new faith and invited to make their committment to God as 
revealed in the new faith. One company of believers was established 
in Ephesus in Asia Minor. In the letter written by Paul to this group 
of the followers of Christ he reminded them of the way in which they 
had been brought together as one people. The people who were 
circumcised and the people who were uncircumcised were made one 
company of persons, creating ‘one new man’, reconciling them both 
in one body unto God through the Cross. He had broken down the 
enmity which stood like a dividing wall between them (Eph. 2:11-15). 
Richardson puts it this way, “Reconciliation between man and man, 
even abolishing the most bitter of all racial hostilities, the Jewish- 
Gentile divisions, is a consequence of the reconciliation of man to 
God.” 1 In the New English Bible the action is described thus, “for he 
(Jesus) annulled the law with its rules and regulations, so as to create 
out of the two a single new humanity in himself, thereby making 
peace”, (Eph. 2:15). This company of Jesus’ followers found that there 
was no distinction between them, for they were new persons and the 
company was a new company. Each of the members had lost his 
separateness. Each one was reconciled to the other. Their meeting 
place, therefore, came to be called, “the place of peace” 2 . Their 
differences were placed in the background and their chief interest was 
in beco ming more truly the new people in which the spirit of Christ 
dwelt. These people were required to seek more and more to give 
room to those very qualities and powers which were Christ’s, “in a 
word, as God’s dear children”, they were to try to be like him, and 
live in love as Christ loved them, (Eph. 5:1, 2). 

A. T. Rasmussen describes this love in this way, “Love is a simple 

1 Introduction to the Theology of the New Testament, Allen Richardson, Harpers, 
1958, p. 215f. 

2 One Body In Christ, Ernest Best, S.P.C.K. 1955, p. 141fF. 
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outgoing response of the whole self to the good of others. The capaci¬ 
ty to love is planted in man by God and it is instilled in man by God’s 
action of love upon him. Love calls out the response of love. 

“Love can only contradict the discrimination against persons of 
other races and groups and all the patterns and structures that exploit 
them; love seeks a community in which the barriers against giving and 
receiving are overcome at every possible point. 

“To reconcile differences, to soften pride, to break down prejudice, 
to shame men for their unjust discriminations and to gather all into 
the great fellowship of Christ... is the goal of the Christian Church.” 1 

In addition to love which was the supreme quality they were to 
possess, they were to manifest a unity—a togetherness, that they had 
not known before. They were to build together “to the unity inherent 
in our faith and our knowledge of the Son of God—to mature 
manhood, measured by nothing less than the full stature of Christ”. 
(Eph. 4:13). Let us “speak the truth in love; so shall we fully grow in 
Christ”... “Bonded and knit together by every constituent joint the 
whole frame grows through the due activity of each part and builds 
itself up in love,” (Eph. 4:15, 16). 

However, the company of followers of Jesus in Corinth in Greece 
striving to live as brothers found that there were qualities and forces 
within that were beginning to tear the company apart. Some of the 
brothers began to be loyal to one teacher and some to another. The 
company was broken up into several sets of people each one thinking 
that it was better than the others. They were showing undue devotion 
to the interests of their own group. Group contests for selfish ends, 
resulting in fear and suspicion, had arisen from the mistrust of the 
different groups. 

The brothers were violating the allegiance they had promised to 
Christ, their head. The common life of the fellowship was beginning to 
fall to pieces. The members were making the Church filthy with the 
evil spirit of separateness. They were making unholy that which was 
sacred—the company of believers—the body of Christ. They were 
changed to men of strife. 

The life of the Church was being polluted and the witness of the 
Church was becoming a false testimony. The power of the community 
of believers was being weakened; the strength and appeal of her mes- 


1 Christian Social Ethics, A. T. Rasmussen, Prentice Hall, Inc., 1956, pp. 164,167, 
231, 237. 
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sage was being lost. The life-giving example of her brotherhood was 
being wiped out. 

The pastor, Paul, who had preached to them and helped to bring the 
company together wrote to them of the road of destruction on which 
they were traveling. He strongly urged them to examine themselves to 
see that the Spirit of Christ was absent when the divisions came into 
the Fellowship. He pointed out that they lacked mutual self-denial, 
sincerity and humility. He helped them to see that they had not grown 
up but were still in the infant class as shown by their separate groups 
and their quarreling. He made a strong plea to them, “I appeal to you, 
my brothers, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ: agree among 
yourselves and avoid divisions; be firmly joined in unity of mind and 
thought/’ (I Cor. 1:10). 

The African churches in Nairobi have the example of the churches 
in the New Testament times held up before them in their struggle for 
oneness. There is the challenge to the same common life, to the same 
unity in the life of God so that the city of Nairobi might see what God 
is like as He is manifested among them in the spirit of His Son Jesus 
Christ. There is the appeal to demonstrate the new life flowing through 
its members in so powerful a form that all differences may be absorbed 
and the members may find themselves, “one people”. There need be 
no longer Kikuyu, Luo, Luhya, Kamba or any other ethnic group, 
but only Christians, for “Christ is all and in all”, (see Col. 3:11). 

The company of brothers in the Church of Nairobi can see what the 
spirit of separateness can do to the common life they are supposed to 
build and enjoy. When some of the members of the company continue 
to be loyal to one way of life claiming that it is superior to other ways 
of life and that they ought not join other ethnic groups in the worship 
and service of God, then the company of Christians who are the 
Church are left like a garment that is in shreds. The separate groups 
and the exclusive ethnic ways are keeping the Church in a filthy state 
by the evil spirit of divisions. When some of the brothers wish to 
dominate other ethnic groups they are allowing selfish desires to create 
fear, mistrust and ill will in the Christian fellowship and the Church is 
made weaker. The inspiring example of unity which the Church 
should manifest is being lost or has never been created. Separateness, 
discrimination, mistreatment of other ethnic groups in whatever form 
it appears, and quarrelling over cultural differences indicate that the 
brothers in Christ have not passed beyond the beginners class. 

The appeal of the Apostle Paul is still relevant: “In the name of our 
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Lord Jesus Christ—be firmly joined in unity in mind and thought, 
(I Cor. 1:10). 

B. The Goal in the Light of the Urban Situation 

What have the realities of the urban communities in which the 
chuches are established to say about the goal which the churches seek, 
namely, “One People”? The communities of Eastlands, Nairobi are 
full of people of several ethnic groups, ranging from a few different 
ethnic groups to as many as thirty different groups as in Pumwani. 
Each of these communities has ready made for it many opportunities 
for mixing across ethnic lines, but many are strangers and they are 
fearful of many of the new people they meet, especially people of 
different ethnic groups. These people must learn to live together mix¬ 
ed up as they are likely to be as long as the city continues to exist. This 
provides a call to the Church to draw a circle that will include all 
of these people irrespective of their ethnic membership to make of 
them “one people”. 

The recent book, “Nairobi” 1 shows that in Eastlands alone there 
were many divided families in 1962. There were 50,304 men in the 
area but only 22,000 women, two and one-third times as many men as 
women. In 1969 these numbers had probably increased by 100%. 
Hundreds of wives and children had been left back in the rural areas 
and hundreds of husbands and fathers were in loneliness in the big 
city where there was a powerful urge to enter into extra-marital rela- 
ions with unattached women in the city. The situation is still present 
and even worse. Here is an opportunity for the churches to fashion 
within their fellowship the Family of God that will make the plight of 
these homeless men irrespective of ethnic membership, their concern, 
to the point that they will want to come into the New Family. There 
is an opportunity for the church to help these men to work out ways 
by which the families need not be left in the rural areas. Instead they 
would find ways to help create an environment suitable for family life 
in the city. 

It is estimated that 60% of the young African workers and students 
in Nairobi from many ethnic backgrounds are often living under 
intolerable conditions. Here is an opportunity for the Church to help 


1 Nairobi , W. T. W. Morgan, Oxford, 1967, p. 107. 
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take the place of the family for these students, irrespective of the 
ethnic membership of the church or of the young people. Here is a 
chance to make a home away from home for many of these persons. 
Here is a chance to help build hostels for young men and women. 

In the city there are the disintegrated family relationships between 
the unattached women and the family they left behind them in the 
rural areas. This situation is a call to the church regardless of the ethnic 
group of the women, to become mediators between home and the 
single women to open the way for their return to their families, or to 
open the way by which families in the city who have no children may 
make a home for them. 

There are solitary people in the city, withdrawn people, the isolated, 
unloved people, the depressed, unwanted people of many ethnic 
groups. They are needing the New Family of God to invite them into 
the warmth, security and sympathy of their fellowship where they may 
once more have a sense of belonging. 

In Nairobi so many people of so many ethnic groups have expe¬ 
rienced the walls of exclusiveness built up around so many of the 
areas of the life of the city that they have settled into the firm belief 
that that is the way life is lived. Here is a challenge for the Church to 
demonstrate that life is made for “togetherness” for everyone of 
whatever ethnic group, by tearing down any walls that they may have 
erected against people of other ethnic groups. Here is a chance for that 
church with its large membership of one large ethnic group to make a 
new road over the rubble of the broken walls, over which they may 
joyously welcome members of all of the ethnic groups of the land, into 
a church made new by this very action; into a church that is becoming 
what a church is supposed to be, “One People”. 

In the Capitol City on every hand so many people are experiencing 
competition for housing and jobs so that life becomes one mighty 
struggle, often of one ethnic group against all other ethnic groups. 
Brother helps brother within one ethnic group but he has no interest 
in the brother of the other ethnic groups. Here is a place where the 
Church—the New Family of God—may reveal to the competing 
brothers that there is a better way, namely, the way of justice and 
cooperation across the ethnic boundaries that man has erected. The 
Church may reveal again that man is his brother’s keeper, and that in 
a cooperative community, housing and jobs do not go to the strongest 
or the one who has the closest relative in charge, or to the one who 
has the largest amount of money to pay “on the side” as a bribe; in a 
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cooperative society housing and jobs go to qualified persons in the 
order of need where all people are treated entirely alike, no matter 
what their ethnic membership. Here is an opportunity for the Church 
to begin to reduce the mounting resentments and injustices of the 
system of favoritism wherever they show themselves by being the 
voice for the discriminated before the people of control and power. 

The urban area is saturated with the spirit of individualism—each 
man for himself, each ethnic group for itself, no matter who is left 
out, no matter how many are forgotten or cheated. Here is the invi¬ 
tation for the New Family of God-“One People” to put its unique 
resources of love, of the feeling of brotherhood to work in the reintro¬ 
duction of “life in community” where each cares for the other one and 
where all people are important, where everyone strives to help others 
to have the same good things of life. 

Thus the Church in Nairobi, in addition to its work of preaching 
the Gospel, will be prepared to say to persons of all ethnic groups: 
“You are no longer aliens in a foreign land but fellow-citizens with 
God’s people, members of God’s household. You are built upon the 
foundation laid by the prophets, and Jesus Christ himself is the foun¬ 
dation stone. In whom the whole building is bonded together and 
grows into a holy temple in the Lord. In him you too are being built 
with all the rest into a spiritual dwelling for God,” (Eph. 2:19-22). 

C. The Goal, in the Light of Expected Developments 

One of the changes that seems likely to take place in the Capitol 
City in the next few decades is more not less mixing of the people from 
every part of Kenya so that “the mixing bowl” as metropolitan areas are 
called, will be under greater pressures for “give and take” between 
differing peoples than ever before. Given the guaranteed freedoms 
which people cherish, the inter-action from every side upon every 
ethnic group will be more marked, and there will likely be no imposed 
walls to protect one group or any special number of groups from the 
influence from every other group. 

If this is a fair assessment of ethnic mixing in the foreseeable 
future, then the churches may contribute to the establishment of “the 
mixed culture” by pushing ahead with every means at her command to 
make the church an example of the “one people” which the city will 
want to be. The Church will be moving with “the tide of the future” 
in ethnic mixing, rather than trying to stem the tide with islands of 
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separate ethnic group churches, or even large blocks of one ethnic 
group that presently exist in a number of mixed churches. 

The second of expected developments that has a bearing upon the 
goal of “one people” is that in the present preparation of young 
people in the National educational system. In it, too, there will be 
more not less mixing in the years just ahead. Among each group of 
students that leaves the schools there will be those who will remain in 
the city as their home. There will be an ever larger participation by 
these young people in all of the life of the city. Into that participation 
they will bring a greater readiness for mutual acceptance of all people 
across all ethnic lines than their predecessors had known. Each 
succeeding class will emerge into public life to add to the ease with 
which educated people of all ethnic groups will mix. 

Again, if this is what is likely to happen to the different ethnic groups 
of educated young people, then the Church has the challenge to work 
with these groups of youth to learn with the young people how 
different ethnic groups can live together; to help guide young people 
so that the social ideals of the Christian Faith may become the mo¬ 
tivating forces for the making of “One People”. 

The third expected development that is related to the creation of 
“one people” in the City of Nairobi is that of the search for ways by 
which cultural elements of worth in the past of all ethnic groups may 
be used to give more solid rooting to the rapidly changing culture of 
today and tomorrow. A number of Africans have spoken of this need 
and of their willingness to have a part in this search. 

Here, too, is an opportunity for the Church to encourage those who 
would enter this quest by using her facilities and personnel to assist 
them. The Church may bring together the people of different ethnic 
groups to enjoy the offerings of each other group in song, drama, 
dance, folk tale, art forms and statements of cultural ideals. The fact 
that each ethnic group has copied from other ethnic groups is evidence 
enough to show that by greater acquaintance in a community of 
brothers more exchanges will be possible and acceptable. As one 
informant said, “Each group has something to contribute to enrich 
the life of all” 

In all of this work the Church will be playing her part in the move¬ 
ment toward the common culture of the city of the future. She will be 
helping people to live in a healthy tension between the traditional past 
and the changing future. She may help the people of the city of all 
ethnic groups to keep a legitimate place in their lives for “the people 
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back home” and also at the same time, help them to meet their 
obligations to work toward “One People” in the church in the city. 

Steps Toward the Goal 

Having seen the situation in which the churches found themselves in 
1969; having looked ahead to the goal which all of the churches have 
before them, namely, that of becoming “one people” representing all 
of the ethnic groups in Nairobi; and having seen some of the pitfalls 
on the way, there is one remaining matter that should receive substan¬ 
tial support of all of the churches, i.e., to begin to take the necessary 
steps to achieve the goal. 

The churches in this study start with a climate of opinion that is 
favorable, for, over three-fifths of the informants believed that ethnic 
relations should be different; many of them followed up their belief 
by making important suggestions as to how these changes might be 
brought about—how ethnic relations in the churches, city and Nation 
could be improved. The readiness of many of the members of the 
church was manifest in statements to the effect that they looked 
forward to the results of the study as an aid in the work they needed 
to do to bring about the desired changes. The support of so many of 
the members of the churches is the kind of encouragement which a 
pastor needs as he enters upon this task. It is a task which goes to the 
heart of human relations and attempts to help shape the friendly 
attitudes, to erase old prejudices, and to bring the company of believ¬ 
ers together in one new people. 

What are some of the first steps a church may take to improve ethnic 
relations? 

1) Study the report, “Toward One People” with all of the leaders 
and officers of the church present. 

2) Make a list of the things which the church thinks are very impor¬ 
tant to do to become one people representing different ethnic groups. 
Here are some suggestions which the church might like to consider, 
many of which were presented by the informants: 

a) Provide services of worship in which large numbers of people of 
different ethnic groups can share. They should share not only as 
fellow worshippers but share in parts of the service, in the use of their 
traditional tunes and instruments, in religious dance, and in the sermon 
by antiphonal responses. This is especially applicable to Group III 
churches. 
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b) Make it clear to the people of the community where the church is 
established that all ethnic groups are genuinely welcome. Follow the 
announcements with the arrangements for committees of men and 
women to take their turns as a welcoming committee at each service. 
Here is an opportunity for some of the ethnic groups to use traditional 
forms of welcoming visiotrs to the House of God. This is applicable 
to all churches. 

c) Encourage more mingling of worshippers with other ethnic 
groups before and after the service of worship. Not only should this 
be done by announcement but the church should have selected members 
who make it their duty at each service to mingle with persons of 
different ethnic groups until all guests, visitors and friends of all 
ethnic groups have been included in this enjoyable association. 

d) Arrange for the Revival Fellowship which holds its song and 
testimony circle after some of the church services each month to 
enlarge the circle to include persons who are not members of the 
Fellowship, so that the Revival Fellowship shall not continue to be an 
exclusive organization. 

e) The leadership of the several church organizations and the officers 
should be rotated regularly so that all ethnic groups have an equal 
opportunity to serve the church in leadership roles. 

f) Arrange for the entire church body to have a part in the gathering 
and dispensing of funds for needy churches in the rural areas. This will 
be a good substitute for the separate meetings of ethnic groups in the 
churches. 

3) In the field of the educational ministry of the church are several 
steps which the churches will find in improving ethnic relations: 

a) Organize Bible Study classes that will help people to see the 
mutual needs of all ethnic groups. The United Nations organization 
UNESCO has prepared material on “Race” that will provide good 
supporting evidence for the Bible studies. 

b) In this series of Bible studies one other important subject should 
be dealt with, namely, the Christian view of circumcision as taught by 
the Apostle Paul. 

c) Classes should be organized to teach Swahili to any of the mem¬ 
bers of the churches who do not know it. There will be no excuse then 
for not using Swahili in the services of worship. 

d) The churches should enlist the services of African Sociologists 
to lecture to adult evening classes on “The Sociology of Ethnic Rela¬ 
tions”. This would help the people in specific ways: (1) To see their 
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culture in the context of other cultures; (2) to realize that the basic 
desires and aspirations of all ethnic groups are very similar; (3) to 
understand that no one culture is really superior to any other culture, 

e) Arrange discussion meetings on the following topics: 

(1) “Issues that Divide People”; (2) “Tribalism-worse than 
poverty, ignorance and disease”, showing the fear, suspicion, 
mistrust and hatred that it engenders; showing the dangers 
of nepotism, and dominance, making the group that practices 
them, hated, and the group that is mistreated, revolutionary; 
(3) “Intermarriage- Pleasures and Perils”; (4) “Judge not all 
by the conduct of a few”; (5) “Can we agree upon a standard of 
behavior for all ethnic groups ?”; (6) “Ways of building trust so 
that all ethnic groups may treat each other fairly in business.” 

f) Appoint a research committee to study the changing problems of 
ethnic relations. One project might be to find out to what extent there 
are monopolies in public life by certain ethnic groups. 

g) Search for those lay leaders in the churches who are skilled in 
reconciling persons of different ethnic groups. 

h) Prepare a program of guidance for chilcren and adults as they 
grow in the development of their social relationships across ethnic 
boundaries. Some points are summarized and adapted here. 1 

Goals: (1) A growing awareness of all people as like themselves 
needing someone to be interested in their happiness and wel¬ 
fare; (2) A growing understanding of what it means to love 
one’s neighbour as Christ loved his followers; (3) A growing 
sense of respect for all other ethnic groups and for their right 
for appreciation; (4) Increasing skill in acting as friendly, help¬ 
ful members with persons of all ethnic groups; (5) A growing 
sense of fellowship with God in carrying out his purposes as 
revealed in Jesus, for the city, nation and world, in which all 
men shall live as brothers in mutual love and helpfulness. 

4) Consider programs of action that will help the church to achieve 
its goals; 

a) The self-examination of church members to discover those 
preconceived (usually unfavorable) opinions of other ethnic groups 
which may bring injury to those groups by action based upon mistaken 
judgments. Seek for confessions of the prejudice thus revealed. 


1 Some suggested items may be found in “Encyclopedia for Church Group 
Leaders,” L. J. Gable, Editor, Association Press, New York, 1959, pp. 158-163. 
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b) Engage in fellowship with those groups which one has injured to 
bring about a reconciliation. 

c) Develop the habit of doing unto others as one would like to have 
others do unto him; “Be kindly affectioned one to another with 
brotherly love; in honour preferring one another.” Rom, 12:10. 

d) Give all of the members of each ethnic group something to do in 
the life of the church so that they will have a sense of belonging. 

e) Arrange social activities throughout the year to bring persons of 
different ethnic groups together, such as an evening program when a 
member of each ethnic group presents some traditional activity-song, 
folk-tale or drama to entertain and enrich every other group. 

f) Encourage the formation of cooperative action societies programs 
of mixed ethnic groups. Demonstrate the benefits of equal partner¬ 
ships to take the place of monopolies. 

g) Organize visitations by the church members in the homes of 
every ethnic group in the church so that everyone gets to meet per¬ 
sons of other ethnic groups. Thus the church will be able to set an 
example of building unity within the church fellowship. 

h) Try to draw the persons who do not see the need for improving 
ethnic relationships, into action programs. 

i) Church committees should work with committees from industry 
to study ways by which they might tackle the problems of bringing 
ethnic groups together. 

j) Press the Government for a city-wide campaign in the press, over 
the radio and from the public platform to impress upon the people the 
necessity for unity between all of the people of the city. 

k) Set up a campaign for non-discrimination in employment 
practices in Government and business, in church and school, in 
hospital and bank, in factory and neighbourhood. 

l) The churches through the N.C.C.K. should unite to challenge the 
abuses of power in which there is discrimination against ethnic 
groups. 

The churches thus become the conscience of the nation in ethnic 
relations while at the same time it is penitent and humble regarding its 
shortcomings and limitations. 1 


1 Man In Community , De Vries, 1966, ch. 12. 
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BEING THERE FOR OTHERS 

During the 1960s problems of medical mission or church-related 
medical work have been discussed in many parts of the world. 
Starting with common problems related to finance and personnel one 
has gone further to deal with the very aims of medical mission and its 
place within the total mission of the church. These discussions have 
also received impulses from those concerned with the world-wide 
crisis in medical work as they are looking for new forms for delivery of 
health and medical care and the corresponding value-systems. This 
new medical philosophy and attempts at implementing it will be 
discussed later in this article. 

Other impulses have come from the discussion about the nature of 
the church and the Christian congregation in relation to the missionary 
task. In this context we speak about “church for others” and “healing 
ministry.” We also talk about a healing community which is concerned 
with man in his total life situation. To make man whole is our task if we 
take him seriously in this world and for eternity. Being here for others 
should be dominating the life of any Christian congregation. It may 
be dangerous to use the word 'ministry’ as this is too easily understood 
as referring only to ordained ministers. The whole healing task is then 
delegated only to them, and the majority of the group or the congre¬ 
gation is left outside. The healing ministry is really the task of the 
whole congregation and not only the responsibility of medical or 
ecclesiastical specialists. Every Christian should find expressions for 
his service, but if we tie the healing ministry too much to established 
institutions, doctors, ministers, or other specialists it becomes difficult 
for the whole group to be there for others. We already see too much 
of this in organized “churchianity.” 

To me, healing ministry means all forms of engagement where 
Christians try to be there for others through a relevant service and 
within the context of available resources reacting to the things which 
need to be done and thus erecting signs of the presence of the King¬ 
dom of God, showing that something new has come. 

The discussion about the healing ministry has largely taken place 
within the sphere of church-related medical work, but this must not 
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mean that our healing ministry is limited to this area. The principle is 
just as valid for education, social services, agriculture, and political 
‘diakonia* (service).—In Uganda, for instance, one talks of “healing 
of the land” in connection with agricultural work.—When we are 
involved in medical work we must not lose the whole picture, 
especially as the trend today is towards integrating health and medical 
care with other spheres of service and development. One of the reasons 
for the problems we face within church-related medical work lies, no 
doubt, in the ghetto situation which still is typical of much of our 
involvement as churches in medical work all over the world. 

Church-related Medical Work Today 

The cost for medical care is rising rapidly in all parts of the world. 
This is caused by more advanced medical technology, better training 
with higher salaries, etc. More information about the possibilities of 
medical care brings more patients to the hospitals and also raises the 
expectations of these patients regarding the quality of care. In de¬ 
veloping countries where Christian medical work earlier dominated, 
the governments are today building up their own health services. The 
younger independent churches take over responsibilities from mission 
boards and sending churches who now either have to accept a new role 
or leave the scene. 

These are some of the factors that have led to the following com¬ 
ments by one who is looking favourably on the work of the churches: 
“Church-related medical work seems to be an unplanned, unco-or¬ 
dinated operation without clear objectives, trying unrealistically to 
meet needs which have not been properly assessed and in the face of a 
severe limitation of resources.” 

In such a situation, you can react in different ways. One may put 
great effort in providing ecumenical economic “artificial respiration” 
to keep existing institutions alive without reflecting on the aim of the 
whole activity. Or one tries perhaps desperately to solve the personnel 
problem, even if it means sending out people who are insufficiently 
trained and who, because of the frustrating experience, return bitter 
and disappointed after a first period of service.—But the essential 
thing is to go further than immediate solutions for acute situations 
and beyond an apologetic attitude in relation to what has been and 
what we have today, surrounded often by a diffuse atmosphere of 
traditions and emotions. It is necessary to be open and honest as we on 
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the one hand see the blessings received through church-related me¬ 
dical work, but also the problems we have today within this field and 
then together try to find new solutions and new expressions for the 
unchanged task. 


Rethinking Medical Work Today 

The 450-500 Protestant hospitals in Africa as well as approximately 
the same number of Roman Catholic institutions, use up to 90% of 
their resources (which probably amount to over 50 million U.S. dol¬ 
lars annually) for curative services within the hospital walls. We follow 
here the pattern that has been, and still is, predominant in all countries 
but which now is widely questioned as being unsatisfactory. The 
hospital can only give answers to some of the problems related to 
health and disease, but we have mostly been acting as if the hospital 
was the whole answer. When we lack other forms of care, the hospital 
is swamped with patients whose illnesses could have been prevented or 
treated in smaller units closer to the home of the patient. This leads to 
deterioration of the total services of the hospital and subsequent 
dissatisfaction both among patients and personnel. This is also bound 
to increase the difficulties of recruiting staff. 

Involvement in expensive hospital care also becomes difficult or 
impossible due to the economic realities. Running costs of hospitals 
rise about 10-15% annually, but the average national income, at the 
same time, increases by 2-3% or less. Hospital care is soon out of the 
reach of everybody except the very rich. 

The general trend is therefore one of re-orientation with regard to 
the delivery of health care. Looking for solutions we start from the 
existing problems, asking ourselves which factors within a given area 
lead to disease. We then ask ourselves what we can do about this 
considering the available resources and being constantly aware of the 
economic factors. We have most of the theoretical or technical answers 
to the problems of disease and treatment, but usually cannot reach all 
those that are in need. One must not build a system of health care which 
for several generations can neither be integrated into the life of the 
host country nor carried by its economy in relation to needs in other 
areas of society. In other words, we have to plan an optimum system 
of health care which provides the best possible result for what we put 
in, and this means a larger number of forms for medical care than just 
institutional care in hospitals. It means, among other things, more 
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health education, preventive measures, dealing with nutrition, re¬ 
habilitation, etc., together with the direct curative approach. All these 
activities should be performed in the smallest, cheapest unit which is 
as close as possible to the home of the patient and where you can still 
give adequate care. This means more care in the home, various forms 
of ambulatory care, smaller units, smaller clinics, dispensaries, and 
health centres. In the midst of this network we have the hospital which 
is necessary but should at the same time be allowed to perform only 
the tasks for which it is equipped and manned. To do all this we need 
re-orientation of medical workers and others, but we may also need 
some new categories of personnel. There is also a need to realize that 
most of the direct patient contacts will be through auxiliaries such as 
medical assistants and enrolled nurse-midwives. The majority of 
doctors and nurses will spend more of their time in training, super¬ 
vising and encouraging these auxiliaries who are responsible for most 
of the treatment contacts and also for the preventive and health 
promoting activities. It is necessary to be oriented towards the society 
outside the hospital in order to find answers to the needs that never 
come into the hospital or only get a symptomatic treatment that does 
not touch the real problems. Giving antibiotics and milkpowder to a 
malnourished child with pneumonia may be an acute necessity but is 
in the long run no real solution. 

If, in an African village, we take the malnourished child with para¬ 
sites and anaemia earnestly as a fellow human being we cannot stop 
only at clinical treatment of his acute situation but must see his symp¬ 
toms within the framework of the society which has made him ill. The 
more basic reasons are lack of hygiene, inefficient agricultural methods, 
perhaps necessary land reforms, lack of education, need for social and 
political changes. We must take our responsibility as widely as this if 
we want to give health and wholeness to people, rather than episodic 
treatment of patients. 

The difficulty is that until now only a minority of the medical 
personnel see this and have a corresponding training. We are also at 
the beginning of a new period, and all of us need this re-orientation as 
we look for new ways and new forms for a more relevant service. 

When we in this respect talk about “medicine of poverty,” it is 
important that this not be regarded as second- or third-class medicine. 
All countries, the richest as well as the poorest, are forced today to 
take the economic factors seriously and reconsider their utilization of 
resources. In this respect it is self-evident that we need to share the 
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resources of the rich countries with the poor. Within the sphere of 
medical care as well as in other areas this means for some a willingness 
to accept less than the best that is available, so that others may get the 
minimum they must have in order to live as human beings. The neces¬ 
sary changes become more radical the longer we delay and hesitate, 
and we will soon be in a situation well-known to us from medical 
work when conservative therapy is no longer possible, but we must 
introduce radical therapy—surgery. Realizing that it always hurts, 
involves a risk and leaves a scar, we nevertheless sometimes find radi¬ 
cal change necessary. 


What does this mean for the Christian Church and its Mission? 

Many of our Christian hospitals live a ghetto life that may be very 
intensive with regard to curative activities, but because of the isolation 
is not the total healing services it could be. Our medical personnel is 
trained for the established solutions, and it is perhaps to much to ask 
Christian laymen and leaders in churches and missions to be informed 
about the re-orientation which is becoming evident within medical 
care in general. The result is that we have a situation where one des¬ 
perately tries to keep things going, although it is generally realized how 
difficult this is for everybody concerned. 

This means, among other things, that we have lost the pioneering 
initiative which always should be part of the mission of the church. 
The earlier geographic challenge, the challenge from areas lacking 
medical services still exists in certain areas, but today we more often 
are confronted with “functional white spots on the map of life.” There 
are new needs brought forward by the changes in our societies and 
asking for new solutions. Is for instance the fact that 80% of the po¬ 
pulation live in rural situations really reflected in our medical pro¬ 
grammes?—Is the fact that up to 50% of the population in most 
African countries in under 15 years old reflected in our activities? Do 
they show that 60-65% of the population consists of mothers and 
their children under five years of age? Do we really use all the pos- 
siblities for health education family planning, home care and smaller 
clinics, or do we just continue desperately trying to keep all the old 
solutions (read: expensive hospitals) going? 

We do of course also need hospitals, but everywhere in the world it 
becomes increasingly evident that running especially larger hospitals 
is beyond the resources of private groups such as churches. Hospitals 
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and especially medical training institutions should mostly be part of 
larger schemes for planned health services within the framework of 
Government activities and finance as such. 

There needs to be a recognition of the limitations of the churches’ 
resources which fall into two principal groups—namely, financial 
contributions and involvement through people. These two are often 
inter-dependent but there is, on the other hand, also a need to separate 
them from each other as we plan future work of the churches. 

Financ ial support of medical programmes should be in relation to 
the resources of national and local groups. Continuous large infusions 
of foreign capital are not healthy for the life and growth of any church. 

On the other hand, there is hardly any limit to involvement through 
people and this is not dependent on having church-related institutions. 
Such institutions, e.g. Christian hospitals, can, in any case, employ only 
a small part of the Christian medical workers in any country. It then 
remains for each congregation and church to develop its responsibility 
for those Christians who represent the church’s involvement through 
people anywhere in the health care system or elsewhere in society. 

The cost factors involved would mostly limit the financial involve¬ 
ment of churches to domiciliary programmes, health centres and smal¬ 
ler hospitals but this should be in relation to the life and resources of 
such churches. 

Larger outside financial contributions of an inter-church aid nature 
would then often be used within the public sector where Christians are 
working rather than in institutions owned and administered by 
churches. This would represent a more realistic and more healthy 
Christian contribution than the present involvement in expensive 
church-related institutions that are mostly foreign to the life of local 
and national churches. 

Further, in order to achieve a more realistic and relevant involve¬ 
ment by the churches in health and medical care there is a need to co¬ 
ordinate all church-related medical efforts in any given country or area. 
As soon as possible this should involve not only church-related 
programmes but the whole private sector of health services. This 
development is proceeding at different speeds in different areas and 
one must be realistic as well as promotive with regard to possibilities 
of co-operation and joint planning. 

In many countries the attitude of church-related hospitals to govern¬ 
ment has been one of a "self-sufficient isolationist” or “persistent 
beggar.” It is, therefore, not surprising that relations between the 
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public and the private sector are not always very good. When govern¬ 
ments also rightly insist that the health and welfare of their people are 
the responsibility of the public sector we have an added factor that 
may cause tension in relation to the private sector. This is sometimes 
aggravated both by nationalistic and even extremist political groups as 
well as by isolationism and outside domination of the church sector. 

We must not, therefore, assume that a church-related contribution 
to community health programmes, for example, will be always wel¬ 
come. There is a need to develop confidence and competence as well 
as willingness to give up unhealthy identity-thinking about church- 
related institutions. We may call this a need “to die” from pre-con- 
ceived notions and outdated traditional relationships in order to give 
a more relevant service. 

Some difficulties are related to ownership and administration of 
church related medical institutions. Churches or mission boards 
identify so closely with an institution that they forget to ask themselves 
how much it really is supported or “owned” by the church. Govern¬ 
ment subsidies and patient fees already determine the relationship to 
the community and it is also in this context important to remember 
that the church is the servant and not the master. 

Many hospitals claim that they are self-supporting, but this is often 
impossible to find out due to serious weaknesses in book-keeping and 
administration. In other situations one forgets to estimate and include 
the value of foreign personnel paid from abroad or the value of gifts in 
kind. All these are necessary to determine the financial position and 
economic viability in relation to the host country and its health ser¬ 
vices. 

Being realistic about involvement through hospitals does not how¬ 
ever mean that the church and its individual members do not have 
possibilities to exercise their healing ministry. Should we not study 
the surroundings where we live and try fo find all the factors causing 
diseases, brokenness, suffering and death? Then we can ask ourselves 
what the people of God, the body of Christ, can do about these factors 
through its available resources in laymen and clergy, education, church 
services, medical programmes, agriculture, industry, and counselling. 
We must not allow ourselves to get stuck only in established institu¬ 
tions and models, so that we cannot react to new needs that are de¬ 
veloping. 

If we are ready to look at our healing ministry functionally with 
regard to the best possible service for our fellow men, this will soon 
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mean less emphasis on our own identity both as individuals and as 
religious or Christian groups. Common utilization of resources and 
planning to achieve better results inevitably leads to the removal of 
irrelevant denominational boundaries and cannot allow the identity¬ 
thinking which so easily develops within closed institutions. The fact 
that we call a hospital Lutheran, Baptist, or Catholic has never cured 
anyone. Within a community-oriented health care programme func¬ 
tion becomes more important than identity, and this has already 
become evident, for instance, in joint refugee programmes. 

In many countries there are already joint organizations for groups or 
hospitals of entirely different church background. For instance, in 
Malawi and Ghana Protestant and Catholic hospitals have come to¬ 
gether and are now coordinating their activities within the framework 
of government plans for medical and health care. Similar steps are 
taken in Congo-Kinshasa, Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda. Cooperation 
with the governments is often no problem, e.g. for Scandinavians, 
Britishers or others with experience from welfare states, but colleagues 
with a different background, do not always find it easy or even see the 
need for such cooperation. The ideal situation would be if we as the 
Christian groups together could approach government offering our 
services to be related to their programme. Appearing as a united 
group we also have a different basis for negotiation than each hospital 
or each group can have on its own. Experience has already shown the 
validity of these statements. 

In many African countries the church-related medical work general¬ 
ly represents most or all of the private sector which in Tanzania means 
about 45%, Cameroon 34%, Ghana 29%, and Malawi 40% of all 
available health services. The cooperation within this private sector 
has generally started in relation to various training programmes, most¬ 
ly nursing, but also joint purchasing of drugs and equipment as well 
as exchange of personnel. 

In a world which is continuously changing it is necessary to be 
prepared for more or less radical change. An individual or an insti¬ 
tution, e.g. a hospital, is seldom able to come out of its normal routine 
alone, but in ecumenical cooperation our chances improve to find the 
right solutions and the right utilization of our resources. All of our 
service, the medical work included, is part of the total proclamation of 
the presence of the Kingdom of God and the victory of Christ, and it 
is therefore important how this service is performed. Everything you 
do is, rightly explained, either a sign pointing to this victory of Christ 
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and the new things that have come, or it is pointing towards ourselves 
and our “christendomly” group. The verbal proclamation cannot be 
separated from the service just as the larynx with the vocal cords can¬ 
not live its own life outside the rest of the body. When we say that 
“the Word became flesh,” this cannot concern only the vocal cords, 
although they are of course included, and wordless service is only 
really possible among the deaf. With regard to the existing tension 
between verbal witness and practical service we are however mostly 
dealing with an artificial antithesis based on misunderstood anthro¬ 
pology and theology. An earlier pioneer mission is often pictured in¬ 
correctly as a pure verbal witness which is not true when we read the 
diaries and other reports of the work of missionaries in the early days. 
Another thing is what they, according to the custom of the time, wrote 
home to their missionary magazine. This insufficient information to 
supporting friends back home is one of the causes for the communica¬ 
tion problem we have today. 

As the Word became flesh and God became man, LIFE can only be 
proclaimed through an integrated witness of service and preaching. It 
is therefore necessary for us to find the right and relevant forms for 
our service in order to make it healing instead of unhealthy through a 
wrong emphasis or plain passivity. It is therefore also necessary for us 
to find the right forms for our church related medical work and here 
we have to consider what we as a church can and cannot do. We can 
never take upon us all the existing needs and therefore need to es¬ 
tablish priorities together in relation to defined goals founded on the 
message about abundant life. 


The Congregation, Medical Work and Society 

The churches and mission boards have problems with their medical 
work, but at the same time medical mission is still popular within the 
church constituency. This sometimes leads to the temptation of using 
for other purposes money which has originally been given for medical 
work. Medical work also tends to swallow too much both of the 
personnel and the budget. It is necessary for us to educate ourselves 
as givers so that we do not see only the established areas for service, 
hospitals and schools, but also open our eyes for other possibilities. 
We have the nutrition problem with its agricultural dimensions, food 
habits, and water supply, or the population problem with family 
planning, work opportunities, housing, and the need to fight various 
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forms of discrimination. If we want to take man seriously, we have to 
attempt an integrated service for his whole situation. 

It is necessary for a church or congregation in Africa, as well as in 
Asia, Latin America or Europe to find its own expressions for the 
healing ministry, and this concerns everything dealing with health and 
disease. The expressions practised today by our churches have been 
imported from the affluent North Atlantic community where many of 
them, at this moment, are questioned or have been discarded as 
directly church-related activities. It is, of course, natural that the first 
missionaries should have brought with them what they knew, but we 
cannot continue only to promote these imported solutions. 

Medical care was, from the beginning, an integrated part of the life 
of the young Christian congregation. This was all the more true as the 
same person (the missionary) often handled several tasks and the work 
was fairly limited. Later, various sectors of the pioneering activities 
developed in different ways; within the church, parallel with the life of 
the church, or completely without contact with the development of 
the church. Many institutions are today ‘foreign bodies’ that do not 
fit into the life of the local church. They are too big, too expensive, and 
too complicated to be expressions of the healing services of a small 
Christian group. In such a situation a hospital may only be an expres¬ 
sion of the concern of the outsiders and the people around it are 
degraded to passive objects for their activities. One then hears the 
outsiders sigh because nobody takes any responsibility for the work. 
They do not realize however that their very actions make it impos¬ 
sible for anyone else to carry a responsibility of their own or be in¬ 
volved in responsible work independently. The individual Christians 
cannot see their place in relation to the ‘foreign’ institutions but dele¬ 
gate everything to the specialists (who are often foreigners), and in this 
way lose the rich experience of being involved in these services. 

What people cannot see as their own contribution they are not 
willing to support, but rather ready to use or abuse in every possible 
way, which also happens in relation to many mission hospitals. But 
you cannot start by requiring Christians to give financial contributions, 
as this is always a natural result of responsible cooperation and in¬ 
volvement in something you understand as part of your own service. 
We have many times prevented such a healthy development through 
our imported “selfish” institutions. 

The problem today is seldom to start something new, but more 
often one of knowing how to use what we already have—but in a 
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more relevant way. How can we prevent hospitals from becoming 
status symbols for the church when they have been this for the foreign 
missionary group? How can we avoid putting too great a burden on 
the young churches by giving them responsibility for too big in¬ 
stitutions? How can we co-ordinate our work with the government 
and other groups engaged in the same kind of service? Can we develop 
plans for gradual integration of private church-administered institu¬ 
tions into the health services of Government and local authorites, 
using perhaps church-related development funds to assist in this 
process? How can we help the majority of Christian doctors, nurses, 
and other service personnel who work in government hospitals, other 
non-church institutions, or who are forced to emigrate to fill the gaps 
in the health services of affluent countries? 

There are examples of how the congregation has found its own con¬ 
tribution and in obedience also taken up its service. We have, amongst 
other things, to learn from the free, independent groups outside the 
established churches. Common for these groups is that they do not 
have any “rich relatives overseas” and are, therefore, forced to find 
their own way. Health and healing plays an important part in their 
activities. Not all expressions are immediately acceptable, but we need 
a constructive dialogue to learn from each other. Generally speaking 
these groups have stronger bonds of fellowships and are better related 
to the needs of the people as they themselves see them. Today, we 
must be careful not to give them the wrong assistance through 
ecumenical and other support and lead them into the same situation of 
dependence where the older “mission” churches are. At the same time, 
we have a responsibility for these independent churches in their vari¬ 
ous forms. 

In trying to find the right ways of helping and serving in a given 
situation we must look at all the possible types of service we could 
perform. There is not only treatment to be given but also promoting 
health and preventing people from falling ill. This involves various 
forms of health education and nutritional problems particular to the 
area. 

These services can be performed not only in special institutions and 
large hospitals but above all in the home, in community centres and 
smaller clinics and dispensaries. Schools and churches should also be 
utilized. 

The people who do this work do not include only nurses and doc¬ 
tors but various persons who visit homes and communities or who 
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have a responsible and respected position in the society. Real changes 
are brought about through changing habits in relation to eating, 
housing, work, and leisure. In these situations anyone can influence 
the life of a community through a good example and simple advice 
related to the life of people. This is where m can be there for others in 
many ways. 

When we learn to look at the disease of an individual within the 
context of his home, village and family we will suddenly find many 
things to do about conditions in his surroundings. —Improving 
facilities for better water supplies, sewage disposal and working con¬ 
ditions. Broken family-relations, uncertainty about traditional beliefs 
in relation to modern scientific methods and many other anxieties cause 
illness and brokenness. Traditional concepts of health and disease 
must be taken seriously and be part of the pattern of helping others. 
—It is true that broken human relationships, evil acts and words are 
dangerous for our health and well-being I—Peace with God and with 
our fellow man is essential for total health and balance!—We must 
learn to see these factors as part of the total life pattern in order to help 
and be helped. 

If the church in whatever form it appears, large or small, rich or 
poor, with concern and imagination looks for tasks to do and with 
obedience carries them out it will find many expressions for its healing 
ministry. There is room for teaching, preaching, praying and laying 
on of hands as well as using modern scientific medicine, sociological 
and psychological experience, agricultural methods, or political pres¬ 
sure. All these factors are influencing our lives and should also be 
considered when we try to serve, help and heal each other. 


To Give and to Receive 

The difficult task in all parts of the world is to be there for others, 
living with others, suffering with others, working with others. This 
sometimes means to promote change, but it may also mean to accept 
circumstances that cannot be changed in the foreseeable future. In all 
this we are dealing with people who, like us, not always act rationally 
but are led by mixed motives. The independent missionary work has 
created independent foreign mission workers who do not always find 
it easy to share or to delegate responsibility. We must carefully 
investigate the background for pronouncements like “it is not yet 
possible to get along without us”. This may be false pretense, or an 
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indirect selfishness which does not leave room for others and which is 
not likely to produce co-workers of experience and integrity. On the 
other hand, we also meet unreasonable nationalism about which 
Radakrishna in India said that it may become a form of collective 
selfishness. 

We have examples today of situations where one wants foreign mis¬ 
sionary workers, for instance doctors, because they are paid from the 
outside and are cheaper for the national church than available national 
personnel. Foreigners also have a tendency to draw financial suppor 
from their home countries. What we need is a right theology of 
giving and receiving as part of our healing service. We must, for 
instance, with regard to the parable of the Good Samaritan not only 
talk about his fine contribution, but also about how difficult it must 
have been for the Jew to receive help from a Samaritan. Many of our 
brothers in Africa recognize the latter position as their own. 

Sometimes, it is necessary to have the courage to say ‘no* to the 
wrong kind of help that is offered or advisable not to give the kind of 
support which, e.g. through building too big a hospital, may become a 
burden to a poor church or a less affluent country. Foreign support in 
the form of personnel or money is neither something absolutely to 
reject nor a permanent state of affairs, but should be seen as a transition¬ 
al phase which we together should try to live through with as few 
mistakes as possible. 

For church-related medical work, as part of the healing ministry of 
the church in the future, we must count on increasing international 
and ecumenical cooperation, both with the possible tensions and po¬ 
tentially greater blessing this brings with it. Through cooperation and 
co-ordination at all levels we can be there for others more effectively 
and together point towards The new that has already comeandis coming. 

The total number of directly church-related hospitals will probably 
decrease, but instead we will have better integrated programmes with 
the remaining hospitals as part of more comprehensive schemes of 
health and medical care. More Christian personnel will be in govern¬ 
ment service and other non-church operations, which means increased 
responsibility of the churches for these members engaged in such ac¬ 
tivities. We will have more integrated development programmes in 
urban slums and rural areas with medical care as one dimension of 
community development. All this means a need for new training 
programmes and a re-orientation for all of us who want to be obedient 
to the command to go out and baptize, teach and heal. 
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Looking at the changes we are experiencing already, or anticipating 
in the future, there are many people who become pessimists with 
regard to mission and church-related medical work, but this means we 
are too attached to the traditional ways of service and cannot when 
necessary tear ourselves away from well-known forms of action. Many 
of the forms we have known will be changed or will disappear, but 
LIFE will go on and the possibilities for a healing ministry as fol¬ 
lowers of Christ will only increase if we use the possibilities that are 
available to us. It may be more difficult and require more flexibility and 
willingness to change as well as a readiness “to die” from precon¬ 
ceived notions and traditional expressions that life might go on. We 
shall not be afraid of changes that always are a sign of life itself, but we 
should be afraid of stagnation, of inflexible positions, and other things 
that prevent the blessing that is there to have and to give. If someone 
says this is difficult we can only ask who has promised that it would be 
easy to be there for others. 
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A SUFFERING CHURCH 

One writes here about the churches in the Central Highlands o 
Angola, especially in the West, and down to the coast. (See p. 5) 


The Tightening Noose 

During the last twenty years the philosophy and practice of mission 
have evolved dramatically. Missions have been fairly well integrated 
into African churches, each ex-patriate worker having one vote like 
every other member in councils and committees. 

In the large churches of Central Angola, parliamentary procedure 
was used in meetings great and small. African leadership was energetic 
and imaginative. 

Missionaries had always eschewed politics and very few of them had 
time to stop and observe what the fascist and colonialist dictatorship 
was doing to the souls of the people whom the missionaries had come 
to “save”. 

There were those, however, who knew how galling the evolution of 
a self-governing indigenous Protestant church, influenced by contacts 
with free churches in other countries was, to convinced “Salazarist” 1 
authorities and officials. 

Even before the outbreak of hostilities in the North, it was fairly 
common for government agents to audit at least some of the sessions 
of important church assemblies. Occasionally these auditors took mis¬ 
sionaries aside and lectured them on the dangers of giving too much 
leeway to the Africans. 

It was a shock to one such visitor when an African chairman curtly 
checked a talkative missionary, or again, when spirited African rebut¬ 
tals revealed views opposed to those expressed by senior ex-patriates. 
All this was very much out of line with the conduct of business in a 
dictatorschip. 

When the regional rebellion began in the extreme North of Angola 

1 Antonio De Oliveira Salazar, Premier of Portugal 1932-1969. Head of an 
authoriatarian “Fascist-like” government. A Salazarist is one who believes in the 
political philosophy of Salazar and strives to secure other adherents to his ideology. 
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in early 1961, there were immediate repercussions in the South. 
Traders, government officials, and the hastily organized but abundant¬ 
ly armed militia displayed nervous and threatening vigilance about 
gatherings of any kind. Soon permission to hold conferences, com¬ 
mittee meetings or assemblies of any kind was withdrawn. In most 
Southern areas, Sunday church services were allowed but everybody 
knew that there were secret agents present to seize on any word that 
might be construed as being out of line. 

The new rules against freedom of assembly have been more 
stringently applied in some areas than in others. At the beginning a 
few administrators were as lenient as it was safe to be, but any such 
“softness” was frowned upon by the general white public. Very soon 
it became clear that it was P.I.D.E. (the international police for the 
defense of the state) who had the power and would give the final 
orders. 

A more alarming pull of the tightening noose came from a deliberate 
effort, it would seem, to misinform the white communities about the 
objects of church gatherings and councils. 

Malicious rumours suddenly began to circulate in certain areas. 
Pastors and elders, among others, were accused of organizing opposi¬ 
tion to the government and of planning to kill the whites. These 
rumours fanned into flames the obvious hostility shown towards 
Africans by European traders and planters from the day when it had 
become obvious that neighbouring Congo was to be freed by the 
Belgians. They multiplied and were magnified in true Portuguese 
fashion, demonstrating the truth of their proverb, “Everyone who 
tells a story adds his own bit to it”. 

Surveillance patrols of white militia were everywhere. The com¬ 
monest subject of conversation in street-corner conversations, busses, 
bars and restaurants was how many blacks were going to be killed 
for every white man that might be a victim of African violence. 

Even more disturbing to the peace of heart of the African people, 
who in the past decade or two had become increasingly aware that 
education offered them the only hope for a better future, was the 
intensification of the P.I.D.E. program of intimidating, imprisoning 
and doing away with those Africans who had managed to get into 
high school or even to graduate. Potential leaders, head nurses, am¬ 
bitious young men who were trying to improve their education and 
were preparing for university training—these were the chief victims. 
It should be said here that the considerable number of Protestant 
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students from Angola who had entered the universities in Portugal 
fled from that country in 1961. 

Although missionaries were not arrested in the South, when students 
and leaders of the church were jailed, beaten and interrogated, many of 
the accusations made against them concerned missionaries and alleged 
the collusion of the accused with missionaries in various bizarre 
political crimes. Often the question was asked, “Why aren’t you a good 
Catholic instead of embracing a foreign religion?” A frequent answer 
was, “Because my father and grandfather were Protestants.” 

It was not only the elite, however, who felt the force of the well 
planned effort to intimidate. A missionary might visit a village to talk 
with the pastor or elders, or to settle some problem in the school. The 
next day a government official would be there, interrogating, accusing, 
insinuating. A full account was called for, of every word the mission¬ 
ary had said and everything he had done. Messages began to come 
from peripheral pastorates and schools to the mission stations, saying, 
“We’re sorry, but please don’t visit us any more; it will only cause us 
trouble.” 

What is the real object of police and, in some cases, civil administra¬ 
tive policy? Many of the charges laid against the victims are so ludi¬ 
crous that it cannot be an honest desire to find out the truth about 
what intelligent Africans are thinking and doing. Those who have 
taken the time to learn what goes on in the many torture chambers of 
Angola and who know the nature of the confessions forced from prison¬ 
ers feel that the sadistic men who frame these statements must fully 
understand that they are completely false. 

For example, ridiculous charges were made against me by P.I.D.E., 
but not to my face, of course. African friends were tortured until they 
signed false statements re these charges, to end their torture and to 
save their lives. 

When I approached the chief of the local detachment of P.I.D.E. 
and questioned him about these “confessions”, he blithely replied, 
“Oh! Of course we knew it was all lies.” It would be difficult to 
conceive of more callous indifference to the sense of justice of one’s 
fellowman. 


Must the Young Churches Suffer Alone? 

In Canada there is a man, well-known to all viewers of television as 
a skilled reducer of show and hypocrisy. A few years ago he stirred up 
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a hornet’s nest among the righteous by a little book called, “The 
Comfortable Pew”. The truth is that he had put his finger, or pen, upon 
the thing that is most wrong with the church. It does not want to suffer. 

That there should be distress and suffering in the indigenous 
churches in lands of last-stand colonialism, is not to be wondered at. 
What else would suppliers of the words of Old Testament prophets of 
justice and liberty expect? Could there be a greater threat to continued 
domination by privilege and power than the acceptance fo the promi¬ 
ses and teaching of the world’s most notorious Radical (Jesus Christ) 
by the dominated and powerless? 

What does seem sadly strange is that elder sister “founding” deno¬ 
minations in America and Europe, close bound to the suffering 
churches, one would think, by bonds of mission, missionary witness, 
and comradeship for eighty and more years, should find no way of 
participating in the suffering of the new societies of Christians. 

The local white traders, authorities and police didn’t drive nails into 
the young minister’s hands although he was as worthy a disciple of his 
Master as could be found in the whole countryside. They just beat him 
until his hands were two swollen, purple, immobile pieces of flesh. 
His wife wrote: “Come and help us. Come quickly or they will kill 
him.” The missionary read the letter and thought, “What can I do? 
They may become even more angry if I go to protest.” For, after all, 
the missionary had visited that part of his field only a few days before, 
carrying out medical supplies to rural dispensaries, and now like wild¬ 
fire, from one white man to another ran the rumour that the missionary 
had been furnishing arms to the villagers. 

Mail was being censored, but the missionary found a way to inform 
his home board of this and many other cases of brutality practiced on 
innocent church leaders. He was naive enough to expect that not only 
the church but even his country’s government might be concerned 
enough to take some action in the United Nations or elsewhere. 
Others sent similar messages to the home churches. 

Nothing happened. If there was real concern evoked it was not 
such as to become evident to the masses of suffering people who, at 
the beginning of the repression, had been sure that the Americans, 
Canadians and British would see that justice was done to them. 

Eight years later, the tortured church in Angola has still no reason 
to hope that those who sent them missionaries to preach the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ may do something effective to relieve their suffering for 
having accepted that Gospel. 
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Disillusionment? It is too weak a word. Literate Angolans have 
now become fully aware of the relationships between financial interests 
in Europe and America and their own situation of political and econo¬ 
mic subjugation. They now know—thousands of them understand— 
how western politicians have considered other tasks more important 
than the rights of Bantu peoples in their homelands. Their concern is 
more about oil in Cabinda, iron ore in Cassinga, diamonds in Luso, 
coffee in the North, continuing mercenaries near the Congo border, 
fisheries, sisal, palm oil, railways, and—above all—the protection of 
the status quo . Educated Angolans now have their eyes wide open and 
it should be remembered that the great majority of literate and in¬ 
formed Africans are in the churches that have grown out of mission. 

Can they be censured if they find it impossible to separate the 
western churches which their missionaries represent from the policies, 
double-talk, and neo-colonial plotting of their governments? Are 
they wrong when they think that persecution by P.I.D.E., continuing 
reckless exploitation of their natural resources, plenty for whites and 
poverty for blacks, and the intimidation or elimination of any Afri¬ 
cans with “new ideas”, are not all due solely to Portuguese politics, but 
that behind the Portuguese loom western industries, political philoso¬ 
phy, racism and inhumanity? 


The Voice of the Suffering Church 

Most churchmen in America and Europe do not understand how 
impossible it is for the young “sister” churches in lands such as Angola 
to communicate with them. One hears such statements as these: “But 
surely Angolans can declare what are the things that they don’t like 
about the way they are governed!” If only the church people of my 
own denomination could comprehend the appalling total of human 
suffering that befell scores of men and their families for the one feeble 
effort that a group of young people made to send one of their number 
to tell the United Nations of their difficulties and frustrations. It seems 
impossible for people who have never known fascist colonial rule to 
believe what it means to those who seek freedom and fulfillment. 

Church and community leaders in Angola have well learned the 
lesson expressed in the Portuguese proverb, “By its mouth the fish 
died”. Who would expect the church to have a real voice when, for 
example, in the case of congregations based on two mission (now 
church) stations, two pastors have been killed, at least five have been 
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torured and imprisoned for long terms, and two have had to seek 
safety in exile? 

Yet the church still speaks, and often in unexpected places. 

Its voice was heard not long ago outside a humble cottage in the 
lower Congo. Three youths stood at the door of this building which 
serves as headquarters of the local branch of an Angolan freedom 
movement. They had just finished a hazardous journey fromNorthern 
Angola. When asked if they had come to join the freedom fighter, the 
spokesman of the trio replied, “No, we have come for books and 
school supplies to take back to our school in Angola.” 

Angola, too, has its catacombs. They shelter the secret schools and 
church groups that have miraculously survived bombing, machine- 
gunning and fire. Crops are destroyed by sprays from the air. Men, 
women and children are killed by Portuguese soldiers, but new hide¬ 
outs are found. The hard core of the church in the North refuses to 
either surrender or desert the homeland. 

The three youthful messengers were, of course, not well dressed, 
but they were clean and neat and they carried themselves with a 
surprising air of maturity. It is common knowledge that the running 
of the gauntlet is an exceedingly dangerous business, and one felt 
impelled to ask, “Aren’t you afraid of the land-mines, border patrols, 
napalm bombs and hidden machine-gun nests?” The tall youth who 
had answered the previous question smiled as he replied, “No, God is 
great.” 

In those four words he spoke for the suffering church, passing 
through not days, but years, of fiery trial, almost forgotten by the 
church universal but not by the One Whom the church is all about 1 

I heard the voice of the suffering church in exile a few weeks ago. 
More rhan a thousand refugees from Angola had assembled for 
worship. Eight denominations and five language groups were re¬ 
presented there. 

The sermon came late in the three-hour program. It was delivered 
in Portuguese and interpreted into Kikongo. Both speakers were 
refugees in full rapport with their congregation, having suffered and 
continuing to suffer the same pains and pangs that the disinherited 
suffer in any part of the world. 

The text was the story of the resurrection of Lazarus. Jesus, the 
preacher said, had come to Bethany to find that for Mary and Martha 
all hope had died. Desolation reigned in their hearts. “You know how 
they felt,” exclaimed the pastor, “You, too, have lost your beloved 
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—your own and only homeland...Oh yes! As there were Jews who 
came to weep with the forlorn sisters, so you, too, have the onlookers 
who say comforting things. But what do they do, what can they do to 
help you? Nothing. You know as well as I do that they are never going 
to restore your loved one to you again.” The preacher did not need to 
specify. The audience knew all too well what he meant—The United 
Nations, the Organization for African Unity (O.A.U.), international 
good-will organizations, overseas churches and missionary societies. 

“But,” he went on, “Jesus said to Martha, 'Believe!” “Believe in me. 
You must believe!” 

“You are all like Martha. You don’t think that even God can help 
you. You don’t trust the words of Jesus. And your homeland will 
never be restored to you until you do.” 

“Jesus went with the sisters to the grave. Then he told them to act, 
to work, to roll that stone away. He didn’t call those visitors, those 
onlookers, those who weep and say nice words.” “No,” he said, “You, 
Mary and Martha, push that big stone hard and get it out of the way.” 
“Yet Martha wanted to argue with him.” “Be reasonable, Jesus. His 
corpse already smells badly. It’s too late now. If only you had come 
before! Jesus told her, T said you must believe if you want the glory. 
You must work, not stand back and weep. Get that stone out of there 
right now! You, you my beloved friends, you my fellow—refugees, 
you are Marys and Marthas. You won’t believe and you won’t work 
for that which you say you want more than all else—a free Angola, an 
Angola liberated from the tomb of white rule and alive again for you!” 

“But now look what happened! Mary and Martha saw that Jesus 
meant what he said. They set to work. They pushed and tugged and 
rolled the great boulder away from the mouth of the cave.” 

“Then Jesus said, 'Thank You, God. I don’t need to say that for we 
understand each other but I want these people around here to know 
that it is You who sent me.’ And Lazarus walked out into the light!” 

Now came the evangelist’s altar call. No participant in the service 
could fail to see the transformed faces, the wet eyes, or to hear the 
“Amen’s” and murmurs of approval. Three hours under a blazing sun 
and hundreds of the congregation standing but no one had left the 
meeting place. Was the call political or religious? Here it is: To look 
to God. To follow Jesus. To love each other. To sacrifice together 
for the one goal. To forgive their enemies, but to work unceasingly 
until their lost motherland shall be restored to them. Religious, or 
political, or both, to me, it was the voice of the Church. 
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Most of that which has been said may apply in one way or another 
to all areas of Africa not yet liberated from colonial rule. 

Having considered some of the problems of a suffering church the 
question may be asked: Which are the worse off, the oppressed 
churches of white-dominated Southern Africa or the “free” churches 
of America and Europe? 

May not the Bantu churches, frustrated and intimidated though they 
be by colonialist masters, actually enjoy more real health than their 
contended sisters in the western world? 

These young groups and councils of congregations may hope some 
day to emerge from the fires of suffering, refined and purified as they 
could be in no other way. Certainly in many places a considerable 
dross of quislings, avengers and opportunists is coming to the top of 
the vat of persecution heated by the hate, suspicion and fear of white 
overlords. 

Conversely, could it be that American and European churches are 
sick and suffering just because they have sought, and seemed to find, 
effective ways to avoid suffering? 
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